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FOREWORD 


In dedicating this number of HisPanta to the immortal 
author of Don Quijote The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and the staff of 
HISPANIA pay their humble, inadequate tribute to the 
genius whose light shines so brightly after nearly four 
centuries, and whose name is a symbol of the realistically 
creative, humane, and human spirit of the great Spanish 
people. 

As Editor of Hispania, I am especially happy that this 
Quadricentennial Issue is introduced by a noteworthy 
paper from the “Prince of American Hispanists,” Profes- 
sor J. D. M. Ford, worthy successor of Ticknor, Longfel- 
low, and Lowell in the historic Smith Professorship of the 
French and Spanish Languages in Harvard University, 
and my own beloved teacher, at whose feet I first read 
the Quijote in the original nearly forty years ago. 

We are deeply indebted to all those who have con- 
tributed to this issue in honor of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Cervantes. To the authors of 
articles, and to our distinguished fellow-citizens from a 
variety of walks of life who have joined in the tribute, 
we extend our sincere thanks. In order to make room for 
this material we have had to postpone the publication of 
manuscripts already in hand, and to reduce or eliminate 
for the time being regular departments, such as “Notes 
and News” and “Questions and Answers.” Our readers, 
and especially the authors of articles who had expected 
to find their contributions in this issue, will understand 
the necessity for the postponement, and take for granted 
our appreciation of their patience. We hope they will find 
this Cervantes number worth the sacrifice. 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 
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UN SONETO A CERVANTES 


Horas de pesadumbre y de tristeza 

paso en mi soledad. Pero Cervantes 

es buen amigo. Endulza mis instantes 

Asperos, y reposa mi cabeza. 

El es la vida y la naturaleza, 

regala un yelmo de oros y diamantes 

a mis suefios errantes. 

Es para mi, Suspira, rie y reza. 

Cristiano y amoroso y caballero 

parla como un arroyo cristalino. 

Asi le admiro y quiero, 

viendo como el destino 

hace que regocije al mundo entero 

la tristeza inmortal de ser divino. 
Rusen Dario 


SONNET TO CERVANTES 


Though heavy hours I pass and mournful days 

In solitude, Cervantes is to me 

A faithful friend. He lightens gloom with glee ; 

A restful hand upon my head he lays. 

Life in the hues of nature he portrays; 

A golden helmet, jewelled brilliantly, 

He gives my dreams, that wander far and free. 

He suits my moods; he sighs, he laughs, he prays. 


The Christian and the lover and the knight 
Speaks like a streamlet clear and crystalline. 
I love and marvel at his spirit bright, 
Beholding how, by mystic Fate’s design, 
The whole world now drinks mirth and rich delight 
From deathless sadness of a life divine! 
RuseEn Darfo 


(Translated by Attce Stone BLACKWELL, and used with her gracious 
permission and that of the University of Pennsylvania Press, publishers of 


Miss Blackwell’s Some Spanish American Poets.) 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CERVANTES 
QUADRICENTENNIAL 


J. D. M. Forp 


Smith Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, Emeritus, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE names of legions of authors adorn the annals of Spanish litera- 

ture ; the prince of them all is Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Not only 
is he the dominant figure among the writers of the Iberian homeland, he is 
also and justly proclaimed one of the most deserving literary artists of the 
whole world and of all time. His significance began to impose itself even 
during his lifetime, for, as will be noted again below, his novel, Don 
Quixote, passed in Spanish editions and in translation to other parts of 
Europe soon after its First Part appeared in 1605. Since that time it has 
established itself in the vernaculars of all civilized lands, and untold millions 
of readers have delighted to follow in their own speeches the adventures of 
the whimsical knight-errant and his devoted squire, Sancho Panza. As a 
literary cosmopolite Cervantes merits the atténtion which in this year of 
grace, 1947—despite the distractions of one of the most troubled periods 
in history—we give to him on the completion of the fourth centennial of 
his birth. 

Without conceit and really laughing at himself, as he was wont to do, 
Cervantes predicted the universal repute that was to be the lot of the 
child of his brain. It is thus that Samson Carrasco acquaints Don Quixote 
(in Chapter III of the Second Part) with the vogue already obtained by the 
history of his deeds : ““My belief,” says Samson, “is that there are more than 
twelve thousand volumes of the said history in print this very day. Only ask 
Portugal, Barcelona, and Valencia, where they have been printed, and more- 
over there is a report that it is being printed at Antwerp, and I am persuaded 
that there will not be a country or language in which there will not be a 
translation of it... .” “One of the things,” here observed Don Quixote, 
“that ought to give most pleasure to a virtuous and eminent man is to find 
himself in print and in type.” As James Fitzmaurice-Kelly has remarked (in 
a note to John Ormsby’s translation of this passage), there were two edi- 
tions at Brussels and one at Milan of whose existence Cervantes seems not, 
at this point, to have been aware, so that, whatever may have been the case 
respecting editions at Barcelona and Antwerp during the author’s lifetime, 
the novel had certainly migrated to Belgium and to Italy as well as to Portu- 
gal. Besides, Shelton had Englished the First Part only a couple of years 
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after the original was issued. ‘The huge number of the editions in Spanish 
and of the versions in all the languages of civilized peoples can be estimated 
readily as a result of the labors ot indefatigable collectors of them such as 
Sefior Juan Sed6 Peris-Mencheta in Barcelona and Mr. Archer Milton 
Huntington and Mr. Carl Tilden Keller in this land. 

Cervantes even pretended humorously to believe that his story could be- 
come a college textbook, as in truth it has become; in his Dedication of 
the Second Part to the Count of Lemos he feigns that the great Emperor of 
China had evinced much interest in him and his book. The Emperor, de- 
clares Cervantes, “wrote me a letter in the Chinese language by a courier, 
begging me or, to speak more correctly, imploring me to send him it, as he 
wished to found a college in which the Castilian tongue should be read, and 
he wished that the book to be read should be that of the History of Don 
Quixote. He stated at the same time that I was to be the rector of this 
college.” 

Many a true word has been uttered in jest. In no instance has that saying 
been proved more amply than in this in which Cervantes foretold his own 
glory in the right of his varied and ever-entertaining story of the doings and 
the utterances of the country squire turned knight and of his peasant fol- 
lower. 

To be sure Cervantes has also a claim to lasting note by virtue of the 
goodness of his shorter works of fiction, the Exemplary Tales, but if he 
were to be judged by them alone, his rank among the significant writers of 
our mundane sphere would be a rather modest one. The historian of litera- 
ture must naturally give some notice to Cervantes’s ventures into the domain 
of the drama and to his well-meant but not too successful attempts to show 
himself master of the pastoral romance with his Galatea and of the novel 
of love and adventurous travel with his Persiles and Sigismunda. His plays 
pale almost to insignificance when compared with those of Lope de Vega, 
his contemporary, and with those of Calderén in the ensuing period. The 
Galatea is not so soporific as are other works of the sort, but the author 
was wise in not rating it among his best endeavors. As for the Persiles and 
Sigismunda, which he had expected to be his true literary monument, it is 
safe to say that the world does not so regard it. His intrusion into the field 
of literary criticism, as revealed in the Viaje del Parnaso or Parnassian 
Journey, shows chiefly that he had a big heart and could tolerate nonenti- 
ties ; but the Viaje has little value as sound literary appreciation. 

After all, the imaginative genius whom the whole world admires and 
reveres is he who evolved out of his inner consciousness the comical and 
yet sometimes sad account of the wayfaring, the haps and mishaps of a be- 
lated and misguided knight-errant, aided and abetted on occasion and again 
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held in check by a crafty though lovable squire—a bumpkin of the earth 
earthy, yet wise with the wisdom of the plain folk who learn from the hard 
knocks that life can give. 

Those who have assayed the character and temper of Cervantes and the 
supposed purposes of his novel have, as is usual, found all sorts of actuat- 
ing motives in his mind and have seen them exemplified in the nature of the 
personages that populate his book, in his elaboration of incidents, in his oc- , 
casional disquisitions on the worthiness or unworthiness of this or that fac- 
tor of human existence. It is indubitable that he began his story with the de- 
liberate intent of satirizing through burlesque the genre of the prose 
chivalric romances. These had flourished all too long in Spain and had by 
their exaltation of hidalgoism encouraged the Spanish folk in their indiffer- 
ence to the onward march of human affairs in the regions outside the western 
peninsula. But the work grew beyond its original scope and became as 
efficacious a social document as this terrestrial orb of ours has ever seen, a 
document in which the never-ending conflict between idealism and realism 
in human experience is depicted in a diverting and ever-engrossing manner, 
and one which conveys its moral without pedantic enforcement. 

Many, many things were in the mind of Cervantes as the ink flowed over 
his never-fading pages. It boots not to dwell upon them here. In Américo 
Castro’s Pensamiento de Cervantes they are enumerated with the fullness 
of treatment that the occasion demands, and they should give pause to the 
bigoted critics who maintain that no good can come out of Spain, and who 
have it as their fancy that Cervantes was a man of no cultivation. Only 
those with venom in their souls can cherish that fancy. 

One of the most clairvoyant of modern literary critics, the late Paul 
Hazard, in his Don Quichotte de Cervantes: Etude et Analyse, has replied 
to the critics of warped intellect in terms that permit no gainsaying. To 
Hazard’s penetrating analysis of the whole make-up of Cervantes we refer 
the present-day reader for a wealth of detail covering all aspects of the 
situation. I deem it well worth while, however, to paraphrase here, in our 
own tongue, a passage from the Introduction of the book of this dear friend: 

“It is no longer the case that Cervantes can pass for a man devoid of cul- 
ture and Don Quixote for a work devoid of thought. There is not in this 
world any book like unto the Ingenious Knight, that can seem as clear and 
remain as fresh, and can, at the same time, set up more problems relating to 
its own country, to the Europe of its time, to humanity. Children have 
taken it for their own, it is so simple; for grown men it provides unlimited 
subjects for reflection. Not that it seeks to prove anything whatsoever ; not 
that it proceeds in any constant way toward determined ends: on the con- 
trary, it reflects what our being has in it that is manifold, contradictory, and 
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ever uncertain; hence its inexhaustible richness. Without lecturing to us it 
apprises us of everything, even of wisdom as also of insanity. It does not 
dogmatize on the conflict between the seeming and the real, but it places that 
conflict in the very heart of our lives. It offers so many enticing elements, 
so many starting-points, that at every moment it makes us enter into the 
world of thought and of reverie. If ever a masterpiece merited being ex- 
plained, it is this one. It is worth while to turn over its leaves one by one 
so that, in a gradual way, the reader may reach down into the depths of its 
treasures. .. . But let us not forget that it is full of gaiety, exuberant with 
life, and rings loudly with laughter; it is a cure for melancholy, said Cer- 
vantes.” 

What this Earth may be like at the end of another century no man living 
may surmise. If it can survive the ravages of war and the overweening 
pride of the scientist, we may confidently prophesy that, on the five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, Cervantes will remain as firmly fixed as 
ever in the affections of all discerning men. We close with our own modest 
tribute. 


Maimed at Lepanto, soon the corsair’s slave, 
Cervantes smiled, nor heeded Fortune’s frown: 
Dreamed smiling dreams wherein the country clown, 
Quaint Sancho, followed Quixote, mad but brave. 
They fared in faithful consort, knight and knave, 
A-questing of adventure, up and down 
Hispania’s ways and byways, while Renown, 
Attendant on their course, approval gave. 
A futile quest was theirs ; dead chivalry 
The master vainly labored to revive, 
To man and master oft came gibes and blows. 
Yet lasting fame they have ; the ribaldry 
Of scoffing critic dies, and there survive 
The memories of their trust amid their woes. 

—J. D. M. Forp 





“Sir Walter, though he spoke no foreign language with facility, read Spanish 
as well as Italian. He expressed the most unbounded admiration for Cervantes, 
and said that the ‘novelas’ of that author had first inspired him with the ambi- 
tion of excelling in fiction, and that, until disabled by illness, he had been a 
constant reader of them.”— From Memoirs of The Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
by J. G. Locxuarrt, vol. VIII, p. 188. 











A TRIBUTE TO CERVANTES* 


Héctor Davin Castro 
Ambassador of El Salvador, Washington, D.C. 


I HAVE been requested to take part in this program of exercises, which 

is most fittingly devoted to the purpose of rendering a tribute to the 
memory of one of the greatest minds that the world has been privilged to 
have. 

It is indeed appropriate that a representative of one of the republics of 
Latin America should participate in this tribute to the Prince of the Spanish 
Literature, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, who is one of the immortals of 
our language and our race. 

The life of Cervantes was in itself a severe test of adversity which, in 
spite of all, was not enough to subdue the mind of this great man, nor to 
reduce him to a condition of idleness or despair. On the contrary, his op- 
timism was never blurred by doubt or fear. He was a war hero, and al- 
though he lost the use of his left hand in the Battle of Lepanto, in 1571, he 
continued fighting during the ensuing years until the end of the war with the 
Turks. His courage showed to the world the indomitable spirit as well as 
the unconquerable idealism of the Spanish people. As a prisoner of the 
pirates of Algiers, and as a slave during five long years, he knew hardships 
of which we have no idea; but his noble mind was not even then subdued. 
His optimism resisted this new and bitter test. In later years, his literary 
work brought to the attention of his readers everything that is noble and up- 
lifting in the human mind. Don Quixote is the personification of idealism in 
a quest for justice. The characters of the personages in the great novel of 
Cervantes are absolutely human. This work of his, Don Quijote de la 
Mancha, is unparalleled and unsurpassed in its own field. If it were the only 
contribution of Spain to the literature of the world, it would still be a most 
substantial contribution; but, even the exhibition of Spanish books which 
we are inspecting today can only give a very small idea of the actual impor- 
tance of Spain in the field of.letters. ' 

Don Quixote is the most harmonious combination of wit and depth of 
thought that we may find anywhere. It is a classic of the world’s literature. 
It was written under the most difficult circumstances. Attempts were made 





* Address by His Excellency, Sefior Doctor Héctor David Castro, Ambassador of 
El Salvador in Washington, in connection with the Program of Exercises Commemo- 
rating the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Cervantes, delivered at the 
Library of the Catholic University of America, April 23, 1947. 
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to deprive Cervantes of the satisfaction of completing his own work. After 
the publication of the first part of Don Quirote, an unscrupulous writer tried 
to steal the glory and universal acceptance of Cervantes’s immortal work by 
writing without any authority the second part of it. This moved Cervantes 
to hasten to the completion of his novel ; and, who knows, maybe the world 
would have been deprived of the real second part of Don Quixote if Cer- 
vantes had not been compelled to act in the defense of his rights as the 
author of his greatest work. The second part of Don Quixote, by Cervantes, 
was published only a few months before his death in 1616. The world lost 
two of its most illustrious literary men in the course of a few days. Cer- 
vantes’s death was preceded by less than two weeks by the passing-on of the 
great genius of the English language, William Shakespeare. The works of 
both belong now to the common heritage of our world of today, regardless 
of language or of race. 

In an account which was published in the year 1890, that is to say fifty- 
seven years ago, it was stated that in the course of 285 years, from 1605, 
when the first part of Don Quixote began to be sold, to the year 1890, 1331 
editions of this great work had been published, making an average of one 
edition for every seventy-eight days. This made Don Quixote second only 
to the Bible insofar as the number of editions is concerned. It is true that 
Don Quixote put an end to the flood of books of chivalry that was so prev- 
alent in many countries at the time of its publication; but, the great num- 
ber of editions that had been published of Don Quixote long after the wave 
of books of chivalry had definitely receded, show that it cannot be regarded 
only as a work which was extremely useful in its own time to stop the non- 
sensical trend which was prevailing in literature at the time of its first ap- 
pearance, but rather as an immortal work which has achieved universal ac- 
ceptance. 

I shall not deal at this time with many other aspects of the personality of 
Cervantes which are worthy of note. His works on poetry, his comedies, his 
Novelas Ejemplares, are all outstanding. I shall only say that Cervantes left 
to us a great example with his life, full of Christian faith and optimism, in 
spite of adversity. He created a new literary style, which has enriched 
Spanish literature with the splendid works of many of his followers; and 
Don Quixote is, and will continue to be, one of the great masterpieces of 
literature of which Spain and the world may be justly proud. 





“Si da el cantaro en la piedra, o la piedra en el cantaro, mal para el cantaro.”— 
Don Quijote, Part I, Chapter XX; Part II, Chapter XLIII. 








“WORDS TO LIVE BY” FROM CERVANTES 


This Week Magazine, the illustrated weekly distributed as part of the 
Sunday editions of the New York Herald-Tribune, the Washington Star, 
and many other newspapers, under the enterprising editorship of Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, has been publishing a noteworthy series of “Words to Live 
By,” chosen by outstanding men and women who tell why, in their opinion, 
the quotations have special meaning for our times. These inspiring contribu- 
tions, reaching over nine million American families weekly, have been so 
successful that Simon and Schuster are preparing to publish them in an 
anthology, to be called A Little Treasury of Words to Live By. 

It is significant that two world figures as far apart in background and 
interests as Maurice Maeterlinck and J. Edgar Hoover have chosen as their 
“words to live by” quotations from Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, whose 
Quadricentennial we are celebrating this year. Maeterlinck’s quotation and 
comment (translated by Patrick Mahony, his literary agent) appeared in 
This Week for November 3, 1946; J. Edgar Hoover’s in This Week for 
July 20, 1947. They are reprinted here by kind permission of the authors 
and of the holders of the copyright, the United Newspaper Magazines Cor- 
poration. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
“The road is always better than the inn.”—Cervantes. 


Maurice Maeterlinck, famed author of The Bluebird, says : “To me, these 
words by the great Spanish writer, Cervantes, mean a way of living. In my 
younger days I often aimed too hard to reach some goal, finish some job. 
‘When this is done,’ I’d say, ‘I shall find satisfaction and reward.’ But later 
I came to realize that each achievement, like each inn, is only a point along 
the road. The real goodness of living comes with the journey itself, with the 
striving and desire to keep moving. I find now that I can look back on my 
eighty-four years with pleasure and, what is even more important to me, 
that I can still look to the future with hope and desire. I have learned to take 
each inn along the way with a traveler’s stride—not as a stopping-point, but 
a starting-point for some new and better endeavor.”—Reprinted from 
This Week Magazine. Copyrighted 1946 by the United Newspaper Maga- 


zines Corporation. 
“He that loses wealth loses much: but he that loses courage loses all.” 
—Cervantes. 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, says: “Cervantes’s words affirm 
that courage is a priceless ingredient of character. The will to do, the ten- 
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acity to overcome all obstacles and finish the course, the strength to cling to 
inexorable ideals, are rooted in courage. It is the outward manifestation of 
our spiritual development. 

“I have never seen a courageous criminal. True, some exhibit bravado 
behind a gun or in the protection of overwhelming numbers, but that is not 
real courage. I am speaking of the kind which is vital to the preservation 
and perpetuation of a free naticn: the mental and moral courage which 
drives us to seek truth. It is the kind which enables us to stand by our con- 
victions, to uphold right for the sake of right. It was this courage which 
built America. This is the high courage we must develop as pioneers of the 
Atomic Age. In Cervantes’s words lie both a challenge and a warning.” — 
Reprinted from This Week Magazine. Copyrighted 1947 by the United 
Newspaper Magazines Corporation. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CERVANTES AS INTERPRETED 
BY OUTSTANDING AMERICANS 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TION, DR. GEORGE F. ZOOK: 


Don Quixote, the knight of high ideals, who saw the fine and the beauti- 
ful in people and causes, and who refused to be discouraged in spite of 
formidable difficulties, truly had characteristics for all time and ages. Fortu- 
nately for the world, these aspects of Don Quixote’s personality have been 
apparent in many leaders since the seventeenth century. In our day, to point 
to only two contemporary leaders, Churchill and Roosevelt had evident 
possession of many of Quixote’s best qualities. They, like Don Quixote, 
sought to protect and elevate the common life of the world. Their efforts 
for humanity had a touch of old-time chivalry. And they too, wrested vic- 
tory from what would have seemed to many insurmountable odds. May 
these ageless admirable traits of Don Quixote recur again and again in the 
leaders of the world of today and tomorrow. 

Georce F. Zoox 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
DR. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS: 


I think it was Victor Balaguer, the Spanish poet and critic, who remarked 
that as a boy he had read Don Quixote and laughed ; later, as a man, he read 
it again and . . . wept. It is a profound commentary on the most widely-read 
secular book of the Western World. 
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It is easy to laugh at the “Knight of the Woeful Countenance” as he 
jousts with sheep and windmills. But our age can not afford that laughter. 
The folly of the Knight is our folly. And the myopia of Sancho Panza is our 
own unreflecting realism. Together they represent man, or, as Sainte-Beuve 
declared, “The Bible of Humanity.” 

Cervantes wrote the tragic-comic interpretation as a conclusion to his 
times. But the folly of man is no longer tragi-comic. The armies today are 
not flocks of sheep, and the weapons are more final than lances or swords. 
Laughter, even thoughtful laughter, is no longer permissible. Sancho does 
not have a lifetime to learn just administration, and the Knight may not be 
able to die in a peaceful bed. 

Rosert M. HutcHINs 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL: 


Often, a masterpiece, on its initial appearance, is greeted with scattered 
applause, then, for a while, forgotten. Not so with Cervantes’s Don 
Quixote! The immortal Don, from the start, awakened his world to laugh- 
ter and compassion, notwithstanding his outcry “. . . but I, alas, cannot yet 
tell what I gain by the Force of any Labors!” As little can we, striving to 
bring peace to men and an end to suffering, foretell what the force of our 
labors may bring. Yet Cervantes would teach us, too, to conquer follies 
through laughter, and be lenient with those of our fellowman. .What better 
lesson could be learned in a world ridden with fear, and so greatly in 
danger of losing hope? 


Rosert Gorpon SPROUL 


THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, DR. 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER: 


At a time when the world is torn with ideological conflicts, when uncer- 
tainty and suspicion are evident on all sides, and when democracy itself is in 
the balance, I find Cervantes’s immortal Don Quivote refreshing and 
thought-provoking. Whether Cervantes so intended or not, his Don Quixote 
has become the incarnation of idealism; his Sancho Panza, the embodiment 
of simple-minded materialism. In Cervantes’s great book the two characters 
complement each other. They join forces in a matter-of-fact world and, 
through their uproarious adventures and their often excruciatingly hu- 
morous dialogue, demonstrate the futility of defying reality. 

Joun W. STUDEBAKER 
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THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES, DR. GUY E. SNAVELY: 


Cervantes remains a literary giant of world stature. He still ranks with 
his great contemporary, William Shakespeare. Although the latter was 
seventeen years younger, they both died in 1616. Immortal shafts of humor 
and bits of philosophy to be found in Don Quixote have become common- 
place aphorisms in our own language. It is eminently fitting that American 
scholars recognize the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Cer- 
vantes. 


Guy E. SNAVELY 


THE JUNIOR SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO, 
THE HONORABLE DENNIS CHAVEZ: 


Some years ago, when our children were young, their mother and J would 
smile understandingly at the peals of laughter which came from their rooms 
when they read Don Quixote. 

Four hundred years ago in Alcala de Henares, Spain gave the world 

j Miguel de Cervantes, soldier, prisoner and man of genius—“El Manco de 
Lepanto,” as he is familiarly known by the Spaniards. 

: Don Quixote appeals to young and old, romantic and cynic, rich and 
| poor ; all derive pleasure and comfort from this immortal work. 

Today we can glean more than pleasure from Cervantes. Dwell on the 
countless times the East has threatened to engulf Western civilization and 
recall that at Lepanto the forces of Christendom under Don Juan of Austria 
turned back and destroyed the fleet of Selim, the Ottoman and Turk; that 
of all the great captains of Doge and Pope and mighty Philip of Spain, 
none are remembered, but that the humble private who fought with valor 
and distinction and whose genius produced Don Quixote has ever since that 
day been renowned. 

We appreciate and value a civilization which can produce a Divine 
Comedy, a Don Quixote and the plays of Shakespeare. So too we must 
realize that the never-ending threat of the East is once more threatening and 
we may have once again need for mighty captains such as Correa, Colonna, 
and Bazan. We need them to preserve this civilization for the future. 

DENNIS CHAVEZ 


THE EDITOR OF Collier's, The National Weekly, MR. WALTER 
DAVENPORT: 


Long an admirer of the immortal Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra and the 
incomparable Don Quixote, I take pleasure in sending you this brief com- 
ment. 
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I can think of a number—quite a number—of personages in high places 
today who would do well to read or reread, mark well and inwardly digest 
Cervantes’s masterpiece, Don Quixote. 

For three hundred and thirty-two years the world has laughed itself 
purple in the face over the shenanigans of the inimitable Don. The Spaniard 
is perhaps the most amusing character in all literature. But he—a lone soul 
fighting against hopeless odds—had courage; and because he had courage 
to fight on when he was beaten, he has won a glorious victory. 

That, I think, is what many, many of the world’s leaders would do well 
to bear in mind. 


WALTER DAVENPORT 


THE PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER OF Newsweek, MR. MAL- 
COLM MUIR: 


The four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra reminds me once again of the continuing validity of the writer’s 
greatest creation, Don Quixote. Even after so many years, the gallant Don 
stands as a man of fiction whose foibles are shared by so many men of the 
actual world that he has acquired a unique position in our thoughts. Cer- 
tainly it is a tribute to Cervantes’s sympathetic insight into humanity that the 
story of Quixote has been treasured by many generations and will continue 
to be treasured. 


MaALcoLm Murr 


THE PRESIDENT OF RANDOM HOUSE, INC., MR. BENNETT 
A. CERF: 


We consider Cervantes’s Don Quixote one of the most important books 
in the world. Actions speak louder than words, so we offer in proof of our 
conviction the fact that we have now in print three different editions of the 
book. It is volume number 174 of our regular “Modern Library,” volume 
number 15 (with aquatones by Gustave Doré) in the “Modern Library 
Giants,” and finally, a feature of our new “Illustrated Modern Library,” 
with illustrations in full color by Salvador Dali. All three editions, inci- 
dentally, are selling very well indeed. 

BENNETT A. CERF 





“.. But if Cervantes had never written a line he would still have seemed a 
remarkable man and a notable personality. Before he wrote of life he had spent 
his best years in learning the lessons of life.”"—Havetock Ettis, in The Soul 
of Spain (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908, p. 238). 
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WHAT WRITERS AND CRITICS SAY 


“AS LONG AS THE WORLD HAS READERS”: VICENTE 
BLASCO IBANEZ 


. .. Don Quijote is in a class by itself. Dom Quijote will continue to live 
throughout the ages as long as the world has readers. Don Quijote does not 
need the approval and commendation of the centuries to be liked and ad- 
mired. Give it to an unlettered reader, without telling him the name of the 
author or the history of the book, and he will laugh and be touched to the 
quick from the very first chapters. Don Quijote has been until now the first 
among the novels, and centuries will roll by before it will drop to second 
place. All the literatures of the world are shot through with its spirit. All the 
most famous characters of fiction, no matter where they may have been 
born, are the sons, grandchildren, or at least the nephews of the heroic 
hidalgo created by Cervantes. Dickens’s Pickwick, Daudet’s Tartarin, and 
many other immortal characters, would not exist today if Cervantes had 
failed to create, three centuries ago, his Manchegan knight. 

... The great secret of genius is the power of synthesis and condensation, 
the faculty of producing a work which may be the perfect symbol and ex- 
pression of a phase of life or of the whole of life. In this respect Cervantes 
stands above all other literary geniuses. His book is simply the synthesis 
of the whole of life. He created Don Quixote, he created Sancho Panza; 
after this we may say: “There is nothing left to be done.” Whoever we 
may be, we shall find no room outside of these two classifications : either we 
are Don Quixote or we are Sancho, and if we are not strictly one or the 
other, it is because we are both of them at the same time, acting in our 
eternally irregular and illogical life now with altruism and idealism, now 
with selfishness and vulgar aims. 

... | have not found in any of the great literary masterpieces anything 
so profoundly human as the ending of this book. Don Quixote is ill. Don 
Quixote is in bed. Don Quixote is about to die. And in this supreme moment 
he has the same experience as all the dreamers and all the militant poets, 
who just before their deaths see the edifice of the dreams that had guided 
their existence topple down, and who suffer the torment of watching how 
vulgar reality strangles the imaginary world in which they have lived until 
then. 

Don Quixote realizes before his death that he is not Don Quixote, but the 
humble hidalgo Alonso Quijano, nicknamed “the Good.” And at the precise 
moment when he becomes sadly sane, all the reasonable and vulgar people 
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who had laughed at him lose their heads. Sancho, who had so frequently 
made him the target of his veiled mockery and jeers, now comes to him 
and exclaims with conviction : “Don’t leave us, Don Quixote. Let us go out 
again in search of adventure.” When the master begins to feel sane on the 
point of death, his squire, formerly so skeptical, inherits his madness. 

Such is life. The vulgar, the overwhelming majority of the safe and sane, 
are unwittingly the servants of the minority of dreamers and madmen who 
walk in ideal spaces in search of new discoveries and new conceptions to 
make our world better. The immense mass of Sanchos laughs at its masters, 
considering their adventures and dreams highly amusing; but when the 
dreamer is assailed on his deathbed by doubts, and wonders whether, after 
all, his life’s illusions were not futile, then skeptical humanity appropriates 
these illusions, takes possession of them as its very own, and does not 
give up until it has brought about their realization— VicENTE BLAsco 
IpANeEz, in his address, “La primera de las novelas,” delivered after re- 
ceiving the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from The George Wash- 


ington University, Washington, D.C., February 23, 1920. (Translated by 
José Papin.) 


“A VERY BIBLE FOR LESSONS IN PRACTICAL WISDOM”: 
MERIMEE AND MORLEY 


“To assert, as Byron and others before him did, that this satire on the 
Spain of chivalry was treason, that it wrecked her ideas of honor, sacrifice, 
and heroic devotion, to make the author responsible, in short, for Spain’s 
decadence, is to display strange ignorance of the meaning of the work. 
Cervantes does not destroy any noble ideas ; he purifies them and rids them 
of the dregs and dross which darkened and dishonored them; he restores 
them to their first state of eternal truth. Strip him of his madness, and the 
poor hidalgo is the flower of nobility and generosity ; it is impossible not 
to love and respect him.” 


“Yet at the same time, by a miracle that has rarely been accomplished, no 
book is more human and more easily accessible to all than this essentially 
Spanish book. In that lies the explanation of its extraordinary popularity. 
The philosophy concealed within, the moral which one may detect, these are 
the rare essence of this universal book, these form its exquisite, precious 
heart. Its philosophy does not belong to any sect, school, or dogma; it is 
simply human. It is optimistic, courageous, more stable than Rabelais’s, less 
narrow and dry than La Fontaine’s, less embittered than that of Moliére 
or La Rochefoucauld, less flexible and undulating than that of Montaigne, 
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Voltaire, or Renan. It is an everyday philosophy, intended for use in life, 
not for theory.” 


“There are books about which one can never hope to say all that might 
be said. Space is lacking to continue the study of the characters in Don 
Quijote; they are many and varied, and full of historical truth and moral 
import. Neither can I stop to show the flexibility of the plan, and the 
diversity of the knight’s adventures, which Cervantes, probably to avoid 
monotony, thought it necessary to make still richer by means of independent 
stories and tales (Jil-advised Curiosity, The Captive, The Wedding of 
Camacho, etc.). It would be profitable, also, to study the style of the 
Quijote; it is careless, loaded with incidental clauses and repetitions, and 
reveals, in a word, every trace of improvisation and negligence; yet with 
all that it remains an inimitable model of naturalness and easy grace. Smiling, 
supple and free, Cervantes’s phrase lends itself to every tone; it is full 
of color and picturesque idiom, it is simple and frank in an era when 
the sense and taste for simplicity were being lost. This unstudied quality, 
this naive savor of spontaneity, was a very rare trait when every writer 
was elaborating a style for himself, when the language, wrenched and 
tortured, was in a way to lose its strength and clearness. And so it is that 
despite the flaws and signs of carelessness which pedants cruelly catalogue, 
this incomparable text will always be the great fountain of Castilian, just 
as it will always prove in case of need a very Bible for lessons in practical 
wisdom.”—Excerpts from MErtMEE, Ernest, and Morey, S. GRIswo.p, 
A History of Spanish Literature (New York; Henry Holt and Company, 
1930, pp. 310-313). 


“A GREAT BOOK MUST BE WRITTEN BY A GREAT MAN”: 
GEORGE TYLER NORTHUP 


“A great book must be written by a great man. Cervantes’s life was, if 
possible, greater than his literary creation. All that research has discovered 
reveals a man brave, chivalrous, unselfish, loving a joke, but with a heart 
full of pity. These noble qualities appear throughout his writings. In his 
case it is especially true that the style is the man... . 

“The vast majority of critics have considered Don Quijote the greatest 
novel ever written. What are the qualities that give it this preeminence? 
Other novels show more carefully constructed plots, greater perfection of 
technique, characters more perfectly drawn, a deeper philosophy, a style 
more polished. These .very limitations contribute to its universality. It 
appeals both to the cultured and to the uncultured. It was addressed to no 
narrow group. No novel was ever more national. It is racy of the soil of 
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Spain, and the product of the age when it was written. .. . What makes 
it appeal to all countries, to all ages, and to all classes is that it taps the 
well-springs of human nature, and human nature is the same everywhere. 
Cervantes knew humanity and loved it, and with all it failings viewed it 
optimistically. Perhaps no other author ever possessed so fully that ‘sweet- 
ness and light’ which Matthew Arnold demanded of great writers. Cer- 
vantes loved humanity, and the world in consequence loves Cervantes and 
the creatures of his fancy. It is impossible to estimate the benefit to civiliza- 
tion wrought by this new note of kindliness in literature. . . . And the 
expression of pity was not confined to one country or to the novel alone. 
The book in time began to affect politics and sociology. Its influence can 
never be traced even approximately, but one can confidently say that no 
other novel has so served to make the world better."—-GrorGe TYLER 
Nortuup, Professor of Spanish Literature, Emeritus, The University of 
Chicago, in his An Introduction to Spanish Literature (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925; 1936, pp. 252, 259-260.) 


“AN INCARNATION OF MANY OF HUMANITY’S DEAREST 
IDEALS”: NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 


“. .. Next to the Bible, Don Quixote has been the world’s most fre- 
quently published book. How is that to be accounted for? There have been 
many books which won great popularity at the moment of publication, but 
this one has been popular for more than three hundred years. 

“Cervantes did not have modern psychiatric training, but he managed 
to portray in his semi-mad literary creature an incarnation of many of 
humanity’s dearest ideals, a synthesis of human traits. He is very foolish 
indeed, this anachronistic knight, tilting at windmills, mistaking women of 
the town for high-born ladies, transforming a stable-smelly country wench 
into the Princess Dulcinea del Toboso, promising islands to his squire, 
and pronouncing flowery discourses on the Golden Age to a hungry group 
of goatherds. Through it all he remains both dignified and noble, and we 
almost feel that reality is at fault rather than Don Quixote. 

“Those who are young actually or in mental age can enjoy Don Quixote 
merely for the adventure, the humor, the merry quips, the story. The 
middle-aged can find inspiration for constant endeavor, new light on their 
own problems, a penetrating commentary on life around them. The old may 
find consolation for dreams unrealized, communion with a spirit treated 
unkindly by life but never beaten. 

“It is trite enough to say that Don Quixote is an epic of humanity, not 
just of the realist and of the idealist separately, but of the two together, 
reacting upon each other. It is equally trite to say that Don Quixote and 
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Sancho are one, for Cervantes said it before us. A consoling thought, that 
the earthy, over-practical and selfish Sancho within us is counterbalanced by 
a Don Quixote who will confront any danger, endure any hardship, and 
suffer any pain in the steadfast pursuit of an unblemished ideal. Of course 
idealists fare badly in this world, and are more than likely to be thought 
mad. And yet, do they fare badly within themselves? Don Quixote won his 
own victory. Perhaps the only salvation for humanity, at this moment in 
one of its least lovely moods, lies exclusively within the individual.— 
Nicnotson B, Apams, The University of North Carolina, in his The 
Heritage of Spain (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943, pp. 
171-172). 


“FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN OF ALL AGES, CONDI- 
TIONS, AND COUNTRIES”: JOHN BAILEY 


“What had England or France to compare with this beautiful prose of 
Cervantes which has upon it that instant seal of universality which is the 
seal of immortality as well? Contrast with it not merely those tedious 
romances of which I spoke: not merely the Arcadia and its like in France 
and England: but contrast More, Bacon, and Hooker, so far as they wrote 
in English, contrast Rabelais and Montaigne. Several of these, to say 
nothing of some earlier writers, have one or other kind of greatness to 
which Cervantes can lay no claim, But none of them seems to me to have 
that gift of universal approach. . . . Even Montaigne, for all his ease and 
charm, writes for scholarly gentlemen of a cultivated and reflective habit, 
men of the world with a turn for study. Cervantes writes for soldiers and 
courtiers, gentlemen and servants, scholars and merchants, in fact for men, 
women, and children of all ages, conditions, and countries.’—JoHN BAILEY 
(British critic), in The Continuity of Letters (Oxford University Press). 


“THE WISEST AND MOST SPLENDID BOOK IN THE WORLD”: 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


“That is the story of Don Quixote: it seems a slight framework for what, 
without much extravagance, may be called the wisest and most splendid 
book in the world. It is an old man’s book; there is in it all the wisdom of a 
fiery heart that has learned patience. Shakespeare and Cervantes died on the 
same day, but if Cervantes had died at the same age as Shakespeare we 
should have had no Don Quixote. Shakespeare himself has written nothing 
so full of the diverse stuff of experience, so quietly and steadily illuminated 
by gentle wisdom, so open-eyed in discerning the strength of the world ; and 
Shakespeare himself is not more courageous in championing the rights of 
the gallant heart. . . . How is it that at every step of our journey we come 
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to like the Don better, until in the end we can hardly put a limit to our love 
and reverence for him? Is it possible that the criticism is double-edged, and 
that what we are celebrating with our laughter is the failure of the world?” 
—S1r WALTER RALEIGH, British scholar and critic, Professor at Oxford 
University, in his Some Authors (Oxford University Press, 1923). 


“WHAT NO WRITER OF FICTION HAS EVER DONE BETTER 
THAN CERVANTES”: BRANDER MATTHEWS 


“It is in its humanity, in its presentation of men and women, in its char- 
acter-drawing, as the modern phrase is, that the story of Cervantes excels 
all the stories of Boccaccio, of Chaucer, and of Rabelais. Alongside the 
gigantic figure of the Knight of La Mancha, what are the characters in the 
brilliant little comedies of Chaucer and of Boccaccio but thumb-nail 
sketches? What are Gargantua and Panurge but broad caricatures, when 
compared with the delicately limned Don Quixote? Where, before, had 
anyone put into fiction so much of our everyday humanity? And what, after 
all, do we seek in a novel, if it is not human nature? To catch mankind in 
the act, as it were; to surprise the secrets of character and to show its 
springs; to get into literature the very trick of life itself; to display the 
variety of human existence, its richness, its breadth, its intensity; to do 
these things with unforced humor, with unfailing good-humor, with good- 
will toward all men, with tolerance, with benignity, with loving-kindness 
—this is what no writer of fiction had done before Cervantes wrote Don 
Quixote, and this what no writer of: fiction has ever done better than 
Cervantes did it when he wrote Don Quixote.”—The late BRANDER Mat- 
THEWS, Professor in Columbia University, in his “Cervantes, Zola, Kipling 
and Company” (in Cosmopolitan Magazine for March, 1893, p. 611). 





“.. And what has Don Quixote left, do you ask? I answer, he has left 
himself, and a man, a living and eternal man, is worth all theories and all 
philosophies. Other peoples have left chiefly institutions, books; we have left 
souls. Saint Teresa is worth any institution, any Critique of Pure Reason. But 
Don Quixote was converted. Yes—and died, poor soul. But the other, the real 
Don Quixote, he who remained on earth and lives amongst us, animating 
us with his spirit—this Don Quixote was not converted, this Don Quixote 
continues to incite us to make ourselves ridiculous, this Don Quixote must 
never die. ... MiGuEeL p—E UNAMUNO, in his The Tragic Sense of Life in Men 
and Peoples, translated by J. E. Crawrorp Friirce (London: Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd., 1921, p. 323). 








FOUR CENTURIES OF CERVANTES: THE HISTORICAL 
ANATOMY OF A BEST-SELLING MASTERPIECE 


RoNnALD HILTON 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


O* SUNDAY, October 9, 1547, just four hundred years ago, Miguel 

de Cervantes Saavedra was baptized in the parish church of Santa 
Maria in Alcala de Henares. The exact date of his birth is unknown, but 
the conferring on him of the name Miguel suggests that it may have been 
Michaelmas, September 29. It is part of the routine of our civilization that 
the centenaries of the births of great writers should be celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonial. The ghost of the author of Don Quixote is this year 
surrounded by clouds of incense arising from all the corners of the Spanish- 
speaking world, and even from non-Spanish countries. It is appropriate 
that California should provide its contribution. As the smoke circles up, 
it seems to form a series of question marks. How did this masterpiece Don 
Quixote come to be written? Why has it been read by more people and 
translated into more languages than any other book except the Bible? Is it 
still read? Can we derive any general principles from the history of this 
book ? 

It is difficult to say whether the works of great writers survive accord- 
ing to any pattern. Whereas several of the plays of Shakespeare, Corneille, 
Moliére, or Racine, as well as many of the novels of Balzac, Dickens, or 
Thackeray, have remained alive in the memory of mankind, Cervantes 
belongs, with Virgil and Dante, to the group of luminaries who are re- 
membered generally for one work only. But while Virgil clearly realized 
that the Aeneid was his crowning glory, and Dante, like Virgil, set out con- 
sciously to write his magnum opus, Cervantes wrote Don Quixote almost 
by accident. He was undoubtedly surprised at its success and would have 
been overwhelmed had he suspected the great destiny which was in store 
for it. There is little doubt that Cervantes placed greater hopes in his poems, 
his pastoral novel Galatea, and his plays. 

How far are great authors moved by a conscious seeking for immortality? 
Cervantes is not remembered for the works which were intended to give 
him fame and about which he took real pains. He has survived on account 
of an unassuming book. The American Hispanist Ticknor enumerates the 
blemishes in Don Quixote and proves it to be whimsical and carelessly- 
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prepared.* When Cervantes wrote the first part of his work, he clearly was 
not motivated by a striving for immortality. However, the success of Part 
One seems to have moved Cervantes to wonder if he had unwittingly 
written something which would live, if he had perchance created literary 
characters which would achieve immortality. He reveals this happy hope in 
Part Two of Don Quixote, which appeared some ten years after Part One: 

“O most famous author! O fortunate Don Quixote! O renowned Dul- 
cinea! O facetious Sancho! Jointly and severally may you live and continue 
to the latest posterity, for the general delight and recreation of mankind.” 

It is difference of opinion which makes horse-racing, and it is as 
difficult to choose a best-seller in advance as to pick a winner. Not only 
was Cervantes slow to realize that he had written a book destined to live, 
his own masterpiece: he was even surprised at its immediate success. Part 
One was published in January, 1605, and four reprints were issued in 
Castile alone in that year. During the same period, two editions appeared in 
Portugal. Within a few years, editions appeared in Valencia, in Brussels, 
in Paris, in Hamburg, and in Italy. In 1612, Shelton’s translation came out 
in England, and thus began the remarkable tradition of British Cervantine 
studies. Meanwhile, to make amends for the haste and carelessness mani- 
fested in the many mistakes of the princeps edition, Cervantes had been 
reading more carefully the proof of the successive printings appearing in 
Castile. In 1614, a certain Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda, in order to take 
advantage of the success of Part One, published in Tarragona his spurious 
Part Two of Don Quixote. Angered and hurt, Cervantes hastened to com- 
plete his own Part Two, which appeared in 1615 and enjoyed as much 
success as Part One. 

What relationship is there between the quick success of a book and so- 
called immortality? One of the great weaknesses of modern society is 
the cult of immediate success. We are little concerned with fundamental 
values, we prefer the hare to the tortoise. Dazzled by circulation figures, we 
cannot grasp intangible lasting qualities. Most best-sellers do not achieve 
immortality, and like Forever Amber will soon end either in the trash- 
basket or on the shelves of scholarly libraries, monuments of the willing- 
ness of authors and publishers to stoop to conquer. Historically it seems 
true that few best-sellers have achieved immortality. It is, however, equally 
apparent that most immortal books have had a considerable degree of im- 
mediate success. It was so with Shakespeare, and we have seen that Don 

*George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1871), 
II, 175. 

* Part Two, Chapter XL. 
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Quixote met with a most favorable response as soon as it appeared. Yet 
we should not forget that the playwright Lope de Vega, who is scarcely 
known today outside of the Spanish-speaking countries, far surpassed Cer- 
vantes in contemporary popularity. While immortal works have usually 
been good sellers, they have seldom been best-sellers. 

Who first “spots” books born to immortality, the public or the man- 
darins? Works of a highly formal and cultured character, such as the 
Aeneid and the Divine Comedy, are first correctly appraised by the learned, 
whose judgment slowly seeps down to the crowd. Shakespeare was half- 
learned and half-popular, and seems to have won immediately the sympathy 
of both groups. Don Quixote is a confused, ill-constructed work, full of 
blemishes and inconsistencies which Cervantes himself was compelled to 
recognize. The trained minds of the day were repelled by this potpourri, 
which the crowd swallowed gluttonously. While the erudite expressed dis- 
dain for Cervantes’s novel, the pirates who established their hide-out in the 
bayous south of New Orleans gave it the name of Sancho Panza’s island 
(“insula”), Barataria. This is documentary evidence that Don Quixote 
must have been popular even among the pirates of the Caribbean. Don 
Quixote is a remarkable case of an immortal work which was discovered 
by hoi polloi. 

What is the réle of the publisher in the promotion of an immortal work? 
The bookseller-publisher of Don Quixote, Francisco de Robles, seems to 
have had no idea that the work would have any success. He took out a 
copyright for Castile alone, and then tried desperately to have his license 
extended to cover other parts of the Spanish peninsula, as unauthorized 
editions began to appear from Valencia to Lisbon. The princeps edition was 
cheaply and badly printed, a proof that Robles had little faith in the book. 
Like the movie industry of today, book publishing in Cervantes’s time seems 
to have suffered from a cult of established names. Cervantes had pub- 
lished little except occasional verses for about twenty years before the 
publication of Don Quixote, and La Galatea, his only long work up to that 
time, had not been a striking success. Cervantes’s masterpiece was turned 
down by several publishers before Robles accepted it, to judge by contem- 
porary allusions. Had Cervantes allowed himself to become discouraged, 
Don Quixote might easily have been lost for posterity. Publishers are 
perhaps unaware of the power and responsibility which is theirs. 

At what age do authors produce their literary masterpieces? Musicians 
seem to mature early; and many have composed masterpieces in their 
twenties. Great literary works are the products of older, and presumably 
more mature, minds. Robles obtained the official privilege to publish Part 
One of Don Quixote on September 26, 1604, within a very few days of 
Cervantes’s fifty-seventh birthday. The unexpected success of Part One 
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aroused a new creative enthusiasm in the aging, sick man. A decade of life 
remained for him, since he died on April 23, 1616 (New Style), Shake- 
speare having died on the same date (Old Style). In that decade he wrote 
without respite: The Exemplary Novels (1613), Voyage to Parnassus 
(1614), Don Quixote, Part Two (1615), Eight Comedies and Eight Inter- 
ludes (1615), and Persiles and Sigismunda (posthumous, 1617). Perhaps 
the sterility of the years preceding Part One of Don Quixote is to be ex- 
plained by lack of encouragement. Perhaps life had to ferment in him 
slowly to produce an artistic brew. 

Boileau and the seventeenth-century French classicists rejected scorn- 
fully the color and personality of Spanish literature, and claimed to write 
works which were universal in character. Yet this universal literature has 
never been popular outside of France, while the novel of Cervantes, who 
never dreamed that he was writing for all mankind, has been translated into 
almost all the languages of the tower of Babel. Ford and Lansing list the 
translations of Don Quixote* under the following languages: Arabic, 
Basque, Bohemian, Bulgarian, Catalan, Chinese, Croatian, Danish, Dutch, 
English, Esperanto, Finnish, French, German, Greek, Gujarati, Hebrew, 
Hindustani, Hungarian, Icelandic, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Malay, Mallor- 
can, Norwegian, Persian, Polish, Polyglot (a project to translate chapter 
XLII of Part Two into a hundred languages), Portuguese, Provengal, 
Rumanian, Russian, Serbian, Swedish, Tagal, Tartar, Turkish, Visayan, 
and Yiddish. 

It is generally true that great works of literature are better known in their 
country of origin than in other language areas. This is partly because trans- 
lations, especially of poetry, are usually unsatisfying, partly because even 
“universal” masterpieces have enough local character to make them most 
easily understood by the people of the country where they were written, and 
partly because national pride incorporates the country’s literary master- 
pieces into the national tradition and requires their study by all the children 
in school. Thus the Divine Comedy is still well-known in Italy, but little 
more than a revered name elsewhere. Every educated Portuguese can recite 
some verses from the Lusiads of CamGes, an epic poem which is scarcely 
known nowadays outside of Portugal. It may be that Shakespeare is an 
exception, since more editions of his works have appeared in Germany 
than in England. Certainly the Bible is more widely read in Protestant 
countries than in the lands where it was written. However, Don Quixote fits 
into the general pattern. It is undoubtedly better known in Spain than 
abroad, despite its marked success in France and in England. 

Ticknor tells us how widespread in nineteenth-century Spain was the 


* J. D. M. Ford and Ruth Lansing, Cervantes, A Tentative Bibliography (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1931), 40-84. 
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knowledge of Don Quixote and his companion: “My own experience in 
Spain fully corroborates the suggestion of Inglis, in his very pleasant book 
(Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote, London, 1837, 8vo, p. 26) that 
‘no Spaniard is entirely ignorant of Cervantes.’ At least, none I ever ques- 
tioned on the subject—and their number was great in the lower conditions 
of society—seemed to be entirely ignorant of what sort of persons were 
Don Quijote and Sancho Panza.”’* It is not entirely to Cervantes’s credit that 
Don Quixote is enjoyed by a more popular audience than is the Divine 
Comedy or Shakespeare. It means above all that Don Quixote can be read 
with little or no literary preparation, whereas Dante and Shakespeare re- 
quire more artistic training than the man-in-the-street has. Let us not re- 
proach Dante because the Divine Comedy is not a best Seller, though we pay 
tribute to the human and popular appeal of Cervantes. 

Don Quixote appeared just after the political power of Spain had reached 
its peak and when, in consequence, the Spanish language was spreading 
abroad just as French did in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and as English has done in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Coming 
at the right moment, the success of Don Quixote precipitated the beautiful 
crystals of Castilian prose. This roisterous novel became a paragon for 
successive generations of writers, as did the Divine Comedy in Italy and 
the Bible in England. It is one of the ironies of fate that the great model 
of Spanish prose should be a popular, carelessly-written book, rather than 
one of those highly literary, superbly polished books which seventeenth- 
century Spain produced. Moreover, since the first editions of Don Quixote 
which appeared abroad were in Spanish, and not translations, Cervantes’s 
novel became the vehicle by which most foreigners learned Castilian. 
Eighteenth-century Spanish scholars protested in vain against this situation 
which could give little comfort to Gallicized prosists. Ever since the 
Romantic Period, however, most academic Spaniards have accepted re- 
spectfully the sometimes chaotic style of Cervantes. 

Since its initial publication, Don Quixote has had a varied history in 
Spain. In the seventeenth century it was essentially a popular book. In the 
eighteenth century, when the Gallomaniacs (afrancesados) were following 
the French fashion of rejecting scornfully all the Spanish tradition, some 
denationalized Spanish intellectuals condemned Don Quixote as an embodi- 
ment of all that they held to be wretched and uncivilized in their country. 
Just as Shakespeare was rewritten in eighteenth-century France to conform 
to the norms of Neo-Classicism, so Florian and others undertook to make 
an orderly, un-Spanish work out of Don Quixote. This artistic bowdleriz- 
ing had its disciples in Spain, and strangely enough the leader of those who 


* Op. cit., II, 161, note. 
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wished to popularize an orderly, revised version of Don Quixote was 
the Romantic writer Hartzenbusch. The original version easily held its 
own, and, as was the case throughout Europe, its every quality appealed to 
the spirit of the Romantic Period. 

After the disaster of 1898, when the Spanish empire finally collapsed at 
the hands of the young American republic and vamitas vanitatum became 
the spirit of the new generation, Spanish thinkers began to search desper- 
ately for the soul of Spain, and writers of all shades of opinion chose Don 
Quixote as the symbol of their country. They used Cervantes’s book as a 
peg on which to hang their own compositions. Thus Unamuno wrote his 
Life of Don Quixote and Sancho (1905), Ortega y Gasset his Meditations 
on Don Quixote (1914), Américo Castro, now a professor at Princeton, 
his original book The Thought of Cervantes (1925), and Salvador de 
Madariaga his penetrating Guide for the Reader of Don Quixote (1926). 
Each of these creates a Don Quixote of his own, which seems to reflect the 
mind of the commentator as much as that of Cervantes. One critic, Fran- 
cisco de Icaza, has called this flowering of Cervantine writings a “parasitic 
literature,” and it must be admitted that many of these books belong to the 
field of creative writing rather than of criticism. It would seem certain that 
Don Quixote is more alive today in Spain than the Divine Comedy is in 
Italy or Shakespeare in the English-speaking countries. 

In France, the history of Don Quixote has paralleled in some ways the 
Spanish story. It is significant of the success of the book in France that 
more editions of Don Quixote have actually been printed in France (316) 
than in Spain (311). This is rather illusory, however, as Paris has long 
been a book-producer for the Spanish-speaking world, and fifty-one of the 
editions published in France have been in Spanish.’ Immediately after its 
appearance, Don Quixote enjoyed wide acceptance in France, which was | 
still in the period of imitation of Italian and Spanish models. However, with 
Boileau, French classical writers turned their backs on Spain, and Don 
Quixote lost its literary admirers.* It remained, however, a popular book, 
read for enjoyment even by the educated classes. In the eighteenth century, 
when the French philosophes were holding up to ridicule the whole of 
Spanish culture, Montesquieu in his Persian Letters said of Don Quixote 
that “it was the only Spanish book which was any good, because it showed 
how ridiculous all the others were.” This was clearly an unfair judgment, as 
the novels of chivalry which Don Quixote satirized were far from being 





‘Juan Sufié, Bibliography of Don Quixote, 1605-1937 (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), xv-xvi. 

*Esther J. Crooks, The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1931), 271. 
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the whole of Spanish literature, and were not peculiarly Spanish books. 

It is difficult to realize the degree of popularity enjoyed by Don Quixote 
in France as late as the nineteenth century. Rocca, a French soldier who 
was with the Napoleonic army which invaded Spain in 1808, relates that 
when the body of troops to which he was attached entered El Toboso, the 
village where Don Quixote’s lady-love Dulcinea lived, the soldiers were 
struck by the aptness of Cervantes’s description of the place. They recalled 
with pleasure and amusement the adventures of Don Quixote and Dulcinea, 
and this literary bond allowed the troops to establish excellent relations with 
the local inhabitants." 

The Romantic Movement brought about in France a wave of admiration 
for the masterpieces of Italy and of Spain; and Victor Hugo, who saw a 
clear parallel between the Divine Comedy and Don Quixote, in a passage 
comparing the two works wrote a sentence which was to become famous 
as the embodiment of the new Romantic attitude toward Don Quixote: “In 
this smile there is a tear.” The engraver Gustave Doré made his fame 
largely by his illustrations for the Divine Comedy and for Don Quixote. 
Since the Romantic Period, Don Quixote has been praised by ironical 
Flaubert and Anatole France, and condemned for its formlessness by art- 
for-art’s-sake Barbey d’Aurevilly. In general, my inquiries reveal that 
Frenchmen nowadays do not read Don Quixote, and it seems that they have 
always been somewhat indifferent to any deep meaning in the book. 

Don Quixote has had an even more remarkable success in England than 
in France. Before Shelton’s translation appeared in 1612, references to 
the Quixote story are found in Wilkins, Middleton, and Ben Jonson, reveal- 
ing that the original Spanish version must have been well known in Eng- 
land. The finest period of British Cervantes studies was the eighteenth 
century. Whereas in Spain itself many Gallicized writers blushed to think 
that Don Quixote was their country’s great book, all the English writers of 
the time—Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, even the erudite Dr. Johnson and the 
philosophical Locke—expressed their unbounding admiration for Cer- 
vantes’s jovial story. Serious Cervantine studies progressed: Peter Mot- 
teux published his translation in 1700, and Dr. John Bowle issued his 
scholarly annotated edition in 1781, to mention just two important con- 
tributions. These English Cervantine studies did much to arouse the respect 
of Spanish scholars for their country’s masterpiece, and formal Cervantine 
studies in Spain derive largely from this English source. However, it 
seems certain that Don Quixote never had such wide popularity in England 
as in Spain. 

From the eighteenth century’s frank enjoyment of a whimsical yarn, 
the English Romantics seem to have swung to a tragic interpretation of Don 


"Rocca, Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain (London: 1816), 110. 
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Quixote more somber than Victor Hugo’s ’tear in a smile.” In Don Juan, 
Byron indulges in what seems to us a grotesque attack on Cervantes, while 
Wordsworth in his Prelude (Book V) expresses reverence for Don 
Quixote as a symbol of all the frustrations and unfulfilled hopes of hu- 
manity : 

“Nor have I pitied him but rather felt 

Reverence was due to a being thus employed 


And thought that, in the blind and awful lair 
Of such a madness, reason did lie couched.” 


Since the Romantic Period, Don Quixote has been the object of many 
scholarly studies in England, such as those of Fitzmaurice-Kelly, but it is 
doubtful if Cervantes’s novel has continued to exercise much influence on 
English literature or to be widely read and appreciated. 

In Germany, Don Quixote suffered a peculiarly Teutonic fate: it was 
translated into Latin by seventeenth-century scholars. In defense of 
German scholarship, it should be pointed out that two editions of Don 
Quixote translated into macaronic Latin (a pseudo-Latin jargon) appeared 
a few years ago in Spain. The German Romantics—the Schlegel brothers, 
Tiéck, and Schelling—took an even gloomier view of Don Quixote than 
did their English fellows. For Schelling, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
are mythological and philosophical personifications of the tragedy of all 
mankind, but he seems to have got scarcely a laugh out of the whole story. 

In Spanish America during the colonial period, Don Quixote was little 
read, since it was forbidden to import works of imagination. Despite this 
official decree against belles-lettres, it has been calculated that in 1605 alone 
fifteen hundred copies of Don Quixote were exported from Spain to the 
Indies. For a variety of reasons, few of them seem to have reached their 
destination. However, the Quixote story became well known by word of 
mouth and through masquerades relating the most dramatic episodes. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century, Don Quixote became for the 
Spanish American revolutionaries a symbol of the struggle against the 
wrongs of society, and the novel acquired thereby a political significance 
which it has had nowhere else, except perhaps in Spain after 1898. Yet, 
once political independence was attained, Don Quixote became as respected 
as the paragon of conservative Castilian language as it was in the mother 
country itself. 

‘In the United States, Don Quixote seems to have enjoyed relatively little 
popularity. If it is read at all, it is largely because of formal university 
Spanish courses.* Whereas up to 1937, London had produced 156 editions 
of Don Quixote in English, New York had published only fifteen editions 





* But note the commercial success of the three distinctly different editions panes 
by the Modern Library (Random House). Editor. 
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in English and eighteen in Spanish; the latter are almost without exception 
college texts. The same college professors who have been doing their best 
to diffuse a knowledge of Don Quixote have also provided the United 
States with an excellent corps of Cervantists. Harvard University has kept 
alive a keen interest in Cervantine studies, from the time when George 
Ticknor was writing his massive History of Spanish Literature down to 
the recent bibliographical studies of Professor J. D. M. Ford. Perhaps the 
next important center of Cervantine studies in the United States is the San 
Francisco Bay region. First mention must be made of the late Rudolph 
Schevill, of the University of California, who wrote the volume Cervantes 
in the series “Master Spirits of Literature,” and devoted the best years of 
his life to producing, with his Spanish friend Bonilla y San Martin, a 
critical edition of Cervantes’s works, Although Professor S. Griswold 
Morley, likewise of Berkeley, has concerned himself primarily with Lope 
de Vega, he has displayed a keen interest in Cervantes and has in press a 
book of translations of Cervantes’s plays. Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
who recently retired as Professor of Spanish at Stanford, is well known for 
his love of Don Quixote. 

It is clear, in sum, that Don Quixote has a history which reflects the 
intellectual development of the Western World from the seventh century 
down to the present day. This unpretentious story has been interpreted 
in different ways by different nations at different times. It has acquired 
through the passing years a rich harmony of overtones which had not been 
sounded when the book first appeared. The book is indeed different from the 
story which Cervantes wrote, and there is little doubt that much of what 
has been read into Don Quixote never entered the author’s mind. Exactly 
what Cervantes had in mind we shall probably never know. His book has 
provided a peg on which successive generations have hung their ideologies. 
The book is more than the author. It escaped from his control as soon as he 
wrote it. Some say bluntly and paradoxically that the book is greater than 
the author. 

Embracing this whole geographical analysis of the history of Don 
Quixote, we may make a chronological survey. What do we mean when 
we say that a great work of art is immortal? The term implies that the 
work of art will never die. On this point we can make no predictions con- 
cerning the future. We can however study quite accurately the fortunes of 
a book like Don Quixote from the date of its composition down to the 
present. It seems to be true that books stand the best chance of survival in 
their country or language of origin. Don Quixote is still widely read im 
Spain, and there seems to be a Shakespearean revival in the English-speaking 
countries. However, the emergence of a large reading-public without 
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literary taste or historical sense, which is one of the unfortunate by-prod- 
ucts of popular education, means that there is today much bulk reading of 
distressingly low quality. The readers of Shakespeare or Don Quixote are 
now a mere handful in comparison with the consumers of True Confessions 
and the sensationalist press. We are faced with an embarrassing problem. 
If Don Quixote was once the popular reading of soldiers and pirates, then 
either Don Quixote is no better than the popular literature of today or else 
popular taste has declined. It may be that in the old days those of the 
people who could read were the alert few, the intellectually ambitious. They 
in turn read to their illiterate comrades and imposed their tastes on them. 

It is quite likely that the feeling for a book like Don Quixote has de- 
clined. Don Quixote is a humorous book, and the nature of humor seems 
to change from age to age—witness the jokes of Shakespeare. Moreover, 
Don Quixote is essentially a history of transformations or metamorphoses, 
comparable in its constant transformations (of windmills into giants, of 
sluts into princesses) with the masterpiece of Ovid. Significant is the con- 
versation between Don Quixote and the “humanist” who guides the Don to 
the cave of Montesinos (Part Two, Chapter XXII). The humanist tells Don 
Quixote that he is preparing a book called Metamorphoses, or the Spanish 
Ovid. He asks Don Quixote to observe carefully what he sees in the cave, 
since he may find material there for his “book of transformations.” At this, 
Sancho makes a telling comment, indicating his feeling that the humanist 
has discovered the essence of Don Quixote’s personality : “The tambourine 
is in the hands of someone who can play it well,” a Spanish way of saying 
that you have found the right man for the job..Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
which are scarcely known today, were among the works most read in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Professor Rudolph Schevill of the Uni- 
versity of California devoted a whole book to the study of Ovid in Spain. 
Now that the interest in the literature of metamorphoses has declined, partly 
on account of the scientific temperament of the modern age, the appreciation 
of this aspect of Don Quixote has undoubtedly waned. 

In absolute terms, however, the picture is brighter. Even outside ot 
Spain, the number of editions of Don Quixote has increased steadily. In 
Ford and Lansing’s Cervantes, A Tentative Bibliography, the following 
picture emerges, From Engiand, eleven editions are listed for the seven- 
teenth century, sixty-eight for the eighteenth, and 176 for the nineteenth. 
From France twenty-seven editions are listed for the seventeenth century, 
sixty-nine for the eighteenth, and 207 for the nineteenth. Sufié’s Biblio- 
graphy of Don Quixote reveals that this ascending curve continued between 
1900 and 1937. The most noticeable gain was in Spain itself, where 155 
editions were published in that period, proportionately a great increase over 
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208 for the whole of the nineteenth century (thus substantiating the theory 
that a literary work lives best in its own country). In Japan likewise there 
was a marked increase: nineteen editions were published in the years 1900 
to 1937; as against one edition for the whole of the nineteenth century ; in 
other words, Don Quixote was asserting its universal appeal in Japan with a 
time-lag of three centuries. Perhaps this world-wide crescendo of Cer- 
vantine publications should be interpreted in a restrained way in the light of 
two facts: the actual ownership of books is becoming more widespread, and 
there is a tendency to buy classics and simply put them on one’s shelves. 

What of the coming generation? Professor William J. Entwistle, in his 
admirably written book Cervantes (Oxford, 1940), says by way of an open- 
ing remark: “Every healthy boy delights in the adventures of Don 
Quixote.” While this may have been true of Professor Entwistle’s genera- 
tion, my own observations lead me to believe that the adventures of Don 
Quixote leave the youth of today unmoved. Our youth is practical, and 
even the more idealistic are overwhelmed by material, political, and inter- 
national problems. They want something clear and succinct, and Don 
Quixote is neither. Whether the youth of today will rediscover Cervantes 
in their mature years, or whether Don Quixote will become a book known 
by name but seldom read, only time will tell. Perhaps some freak of 
chance, a successful two-hour film-version, or a half-hour’s television-adap- 
tation, sponsored by a cultural-minded soap or cigar company, will restore 
Cervantes’s masterpiece to its rightful place in the minds of men. I leave 
these interesting problems to the speechmakers and article-writers of the 
year 2047. 





“If the six greatest names of European literature be singled out, it is likely 
that the choice would be somewhat as follows: Shakespeare, Cervantes, Dante, 
Goethe, Rabelais, and Tolstoy. There might be discussions of this or that name, 
but if there are two which are safe on the list, they certainly are those of 
the Englishman and the Spaniard.”—-SaLvapor pE MapariaGa, in The Genius 
of Spain (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923, p. 15). 











THIRTY YEARS OF CERVANTES CRITICISM 


Hetmut A. HATZFELD 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


ie IS a gratifying fact that Cervantes, four hundred years after his 

birth, has not diminished but increased in general interest and admira- 
tion. To prove this point no method seems to me more appropriate than to 
review the criticism of Cervantes since the tercentenary of his death in 
1916. Writers from all nations and of all possible convictions have de- 
clared Cervantes to be the mouthpiece of their creed and Don Quijote the 
symbol of their ideals. 

There is of course a scholarly and an impressionistic criticism. Whereas 
the latter sees Cervantes apart from the limits of epoch, nationality, and 
belief, the former never loses sight of the fact that the critic is confronted 
with a Spaniard, a Catholic and a man belonging to the Siglo de Oro. The 
problem is complicated by the circumstance that the values historically 
realized in Classical Spain and in the work of Cervantes coincide with 
the ideals which man at his best has everywhere and at all times pursued, 
the same ideals which Father David Rubio has characterized as the philoso- 
phy of El Quijote: “la filosofia de la fe en el ideal, en el valor del esfuerzo, 
en el triunfo de la justicia, en el mérito del sacrificio.”* In the same year 
1924, when those words were first written, the late Professor Cesare de 
Lollis of the University of Rome, while not denying these ideals of Cer- 
vantes, regretted that they were not counterbalanced by some of the pagan 
ideas of the Italian Renaissance. He called his book accordingly Cervantes 
Reazionario.* 

The “Reactionary.” De Lollis saw in Cervantes a reactionary because he 
supposed Cervantes to be a particular advocate of the ascetic spirit of the 
Counter-Reformation. With this preconceived idea in mind he ran into 
great difficulties in the interpretation of the humorous, ironical, lively Don 
Quijote. Karl Vossler was moved to remark at the time that Cervantes’s 
great novel unfortunately was an event which is in conflict with De Lollis’s 
thesis. But even De Lollis’s interpretation of Los trabajos de Persiles y 
Sigismunda proved a failure. "or these two lovers, separated for a long 
time and reunited after innumerable hardships, conclude their trabajos by 
a merry marriage, and do not enter religion after having come closer to 


God during their trials, as in more classical fashion did Luzman and_ 





* David Rubio, gHay una filosofia en el Quijote? (New Sork, 1924), 165. 
* Cesare de Lollis, Cervantes Reazionario (Rome, 1924). 
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Arbolea, the principals of Jerénimo de Contreras’s truly ascetic novel 
Selva de aventuras (1565). 

The “Nonconformist.” In his book El pensamiento de Cervantes, 1925, 
Américo Castro went to another extreme. He considers Cervantes a late 
representative of the Renaissance, who seems to dislike the discipline which 
Church and State in Spain had adopted in order to check dangers from 
within as well as those threatening from the Protestant North and from 
the neo-pagan Italian East. Castro therefore supposes a Cervantes in 
whom an intellectual relativism is manifested by the motif of the engajio a 
los ojos; in whom a moral relativism disguises sin by the euphemism 
“error”; in whom an aristocratic. idealism is symbolized by Don Quijote 
el sabio, full of contempt for the gregarious, vulgar spirit of Sancho, el 
necio, representing the masses of the people. Castro’s Cervantes is a smil- 
ing non-conformist who says with Montaigne: “Que sais-je?” His irony, 
hiding a destructive criticism under sanctimonious and patriotic sentences, 
is Cervantes’s defense against possible troubles with the Inquisition. If this 
picture of a hypocritical non-conformist were true, it would deprive Cer- 
vantes of his decisive role as typical representative of Spain during the 
epoch of the Catholic Reformation.® 

It can easily be understood that the positions of De Lollis and Castro, 
though extreme, were based on much erudition. This made it very difficult 
for scholarly and responsible Cervantes criticism to show what the poet 
hero of Lepanto actually was like if he was neither an ascetic nor a neo- 
pagan in spirit. The negative proof, that Cervantes was not an unorthodox 
Spaniard, seemed relatively easy. It could be based on vocabulary, character, 
psychology, historical circumstances. Aubrey Bell, Diaz Plaja, Leo Spitzer, 
and Margaret Bates have made some contributions in this line. But in 
support of Castro’s thesis it must be conceded that there remains a sug- 
gestion of non-conformity and secularism in a Cervantes who, however 
orthodox, puts the active caballeros, as it seems, on the same level with the 
contemplative santos, praises libertad de conciencia in Germany, and draws 
the picture of a model Christian gentleman in Don Diego de Miranda, el 
Caballero del Verde Gaban, which seems not free from irony, because this 
perfect gentleman enumerates his virtues himself, so that Sancho kneels 
down at once to worship him as a saint. 

The “Relativist.” The opponents of Castro must also agree that Cer- 
vantes’s engafio a los ojos is something quite different from Calderén’s 
idea of La vida es suetio, Cervantes does not seem to illustrate a world of 
Baroque symbolism which has its unity only in mente dei and appears to 
men as though it were broken through a prism. If you never can be sure 


* Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925). 
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whether windmills are giants or inns are castles, you never will be able 
to seize the meaning behind the symbol, and you renounce the decision 
whether an object is a basin or a helmet and accept the compromise of a 
baci-yelmo. Therefore the French Hispanophile Jean Cassou‘ tried to in- 
terpret Cervantes’s espejismo as a poetic though tragic vision of the modern 
world erected on the débris of the Middle Ages. The geocentric and ac- 
cordingly anthropocentric picture of Ptolemy has been destroyed, and man 
from his new Copernican peripheral view is driven into relativism and 
perspectivism. None the less, who will decide, with exact methods, whether 
Cervantes is a medieval realist, a neo-platonic idealist, a Baroque symbol- 
ist, or a modern relativist, according to the behavior of Don Quijote? 

A political relativism in Cervantes has been stressed by Thomas Mann. 
This famous German writer happened on his way from Europe to the 
United States to read the Don Quijote.® He is sympathetic to a Cervantes 
whom he considers very cautious and therefore necessarily a little hypo- 
critical when his loyalty towards Spain and his personal feelings are at 
odds. Thus Cervantes praises and blames at the same time the expulsion of 
the moriscos. He finds kind words for Ricote, the morisco, who, banished 
by the decree of Philip II, returns to Spain devoured by homesickness. 
Thomas Mann, then in a situation similar to Ricote’s, says that when read- 
ing this passage “sorrow, love, compassion, and veneration without limits 
for Cervantes invaded him” and he sees in Cervantes a noble mind whose 
human feelings could not be stifled by any raison d’état. Thus the actual 
modern relativist Thomas Mann was overwhelmed and conquered by Cer- 
vantes’s boundless charity. 

The “Anti-Superman.” Though the scholarly critic always will mistrust 
an emotional appraisal, he certainly must be alert to the possibility that 
from parallel situations in history there may come particularly pertinent 
insights. Thus during the Nietzchean Renaissance in Germany preceding 
the rise of National Socialism, Joseph Bickermann found that the jamds 
como se debe alabado Don Quijote was not an ideal but a reprehensible 
extreme,® representing the superman who imposes his own arbitrary stand- 
ards on society and therefore precipitates his own defeat in due course of a 
dialectical process of justice. On this continent a similar conception has 
been suggested by Ambrosius Czaké, who considers the hero Don Quijote 
a failure because the idealist who tries to elevate the actuality of life to 
his illusions and refuses to adjust his standards to life is bound to destruc- 
tion.* Though there is some specious justification for Bickermann and 





* Cervantes (Mexico, 1939). 
*“A bordo con Don Quijote,” in Cervantes, Goethe, Freud (Buenos Aires: Losada, 
1943). 


* Don Quijote und Faust (Berlin: Colignon, 1929). 
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Czak6é in Don Quijote’s repentance before his death, they come close to 
simply reviving the old criticism of Heinrich Heine, who considered Don 
Quijote’s idealism as absolute folly ridiculed by Cervantes and Sancho’s 
materialism as the pattern of reason. 

The “Psychologist.” In view of the obsession of our time with psychology 
it should not surprise anyone that it has been possible for J. Goyanés® to 
see in Don Quijote and Sancho two contrasting patterns of behavior in 
the attempt to master life, the schizothymic and the cyclothymic, which 
depend on circumstances beyond the human will. Another psychological 
approach, helpful for a new evaluation of the Don Quijote, has been made 
by José Vicente Castro Silva.* For him the two parts of the Don Quijote 
illustrate the problem of social readjustment. The reintegration of Don 
Quijote into his environment cannot be achieved by “voces, gritos, con- 
fusiones, temores, sobresaltos, desgracias, cuchilladas, mojicones, palos, 
coces y efusién de sangre,” as is attempted in the First Part of the novel, but 
can only come about through friendly understanding in nobler and more 
cultivated surroundings, as is the case in the Second Part with the Duques. 
These noble hosts permit the loco to develop into a sympathetic critic in 
the rdle of a bufdn cortesano. 

The “Communist.” Your curiosity as to what a Soviet Russian critic 
may think about the Don Quijote may be satisfied by the work of Pavel I. 
Novitsky,”® who declares that Cervantes’s two protagonists together repre- 
sent the alleged tragic dualism of a bourgeois-class civilization hesitating 
between an aimless .dream of spiritualism and a well-planned policy of 
money-making. For the bourgeois has not the courage of a choice between 
spirituality or. radical materialism. Another critic, Alberto Gerchunoff,” 
makes out of De Lollis’s Cervantes reaccionario a Cervantes revolucionario, 
and declares: “Don Quijote es un rebelde perpetuo. Su calada visera reta a 
lo establecido con la torva audacia de un revolucionario de los siglos 
posteriores. . . . Si evoca ante los rusticos la organizacién primitiva de las 
sociedades, es para exaltar, en la poesia de la noche nitida . . . el comunismo 
de los tiempos remotos.” 

Returning to the more serious criticism of the scholars, we find ourselves 
confronted with two positions which certainly represent an aftermath of 
the conflict between the two opposite views of a conservative and a revolu- 





* Ambrosio Czaké, Don Quijote, A Commentary (Winnipeg: The Christian Press, 
1943). 

* J. Goyanés, Tipologia de El Quijote (Madrid, 1932). 

* Epilogo de Don Quijote (Bogota, 1939), 29. 

* Cervantes and Don Quijote (New York, 1936). 

* Alberto Gerchunoff, La jofaina maravillosa: Agenda cervantina (Buenos Aires: 
Losada, 1938), 39-40. 
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tionary Cervantes. But this time there are not at issue a priori ideologies, 
but two ways of analyzing the text, in view of the historical péripéties dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. There was of course at the beginning of the 
Siglo de Oro a particular Spanish Renaissance, the Renaissance of Luis 
Vives and Fox Morcillo, of Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros and Antonio de 
Nebrija, of Garcilaso de la Vega and the brothers Valdés. This Renais- 
sance, Erasmian in kind, tried to attain a harmonious combination of 
Christian standards and humanistic concepts. Now Cervantes, born in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, is full of the ideas of Christian human- 
ism, but he writes at a moment when this Erasmian harmony has given way 
to the overwhelming pressure of a radical theocentric and even theocratic 
Christianity. This pressure met with some resistance, and the Spaniards 
now appear divided into an older group of mystically-minded writers like 
San Ignacio de Loyola, Santa Teresa, San Juan de la Cruz, and “los dos 
Luises” on the one side, and a younger group of disillusioned worldlings 
like Mateo Aleman, Vicente Espinel, Géngora, and Quevedo on the other. 
Nothing seems more natural therefore than the question whether Cervantes 
is a late Erasmian humanist, and whether his Quijote and Sancho are the 
two severed aspects of the former unity which Cervantes attempts to 
reunite like the famous Platonic halves of the Symposium; or whether 
Cervantes himself is a typical seventeenth-century writer who sides with 
this lofty spiritualism, which he wants to put in the place of the chivalrous 
and pastoral illusions, condemning at the same time in Sancho the new 
materialism of the rich adventurers returned from the colonies. In other 
words, is Cervantes a Renaissance or a Baroque writer? Nothing is more 
difficult than an answer to this decisive question, which seems a formal 
problem, but is the very core of the historical meaning of Cervantes. 

The “Erasmian.” Ludwig Pfandl, in his famous History of Spanish 
Literature,* declares Cervantes to be by all means the typical Renaissance 
writer. His Cervantes is aware of all the dangers of the Baroque in Spain, 
with its threat of splitting a politically disillusioned nation and its failure 
to provide a middle road between the mystic and the picaro. This prophetic 
Cervantes is eager to underscore the values of a moral balance in the mind 
of Don Quijote whenever the cuerdo loco has his great moments of 
lucidity, and the dangers of an idealism out of place when the mono- 
maniac turns out to be an incorrigible illuministic knight. Likewise in the 
sound Manchego Sancho he demonstrates the common sense of the old 
popular wisdom of Spain, mirrored in his proverbios and refranes, but 
also a catastrophic greediness and cowardliness, when his peasant ambi- 





® Geschichte der spanischen Nationalliteratur der Bliiteseit (Freiburg, 1929), 289- 
296. 
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tion overwhelms him and he sets out to gain an island to dominate and to 
exploit. Pfandl thus also says rather clearly that Cervantes is not a repre- | 
sentative of his own epoch but a critic of its culture. He rather is the 
laudator temporis acti, who curses his contemporaries like a prophet: 

Agora ya triunfa la pereza de la diligencia, 

la ociosidad del trabajo, 

el vicio de la virtud, 


la arrogancia de la valentia 
y la teoria de la practica... (II, 1). 


The “Timeless Spaniard.” Aubrey Bell also considers Cervantes a late 
Renaissance genius, but on quite other grounds. Bell sees in the late- 
sixteenth and early-seventeenth-century styles a genuinely Spanish Renais- 
sance, harmoniously developing and embodying the ideals of the Council 
of Trent.** Therefore he sees cnly a well-balanced, unpolitical, harmless, 
smiling Cervantes who created a poetic synthesis of the eternal Castilian 
mind out of the idealistic thesis and the realistic antithesis : “If Sancho,” he 
says, “may be described as the medieval Aristotelian recorder of reality, 
external common sense accepting objects as they are impressed on his mind, 
Don Quijote is the Renaissance Platonic mind, the inner vision creatively, 
imaginatively impressing itself on things. Between them they embody 
what may be termed the spiritual realism of Castille.”** Aubrey Bell’s con- 
cepts of Renaissance and Baroque are subordinated to a belief in an un- 
changeable Hispanidad stronger than history itself. They recently have been 
sharply criticized by Stephen Gilman in his study “An Introduction to the 
Ideology of the Baroque in Spain.”** Bell actually so minimizes the histori- 
cal implications around Cervantes that he almost denies the existence of the 
problems we have just been considering. 

The “Man of the Middle Ages.” A more original philosophical approach 
to Cervantes was made by Professor Mario Casella of Milan, whose two 
volumes on Cervantes and Don Quijote** were honored in 1938 by the 
Premio Isidre Bonsoms of the Institut d’Estudis Catalans in Barcelona. 
Casella thinks that Cervantes epitomizes in the form of pure poetry, as 
he calls the novel in contradistinction to technical philosophy, the essen- 
tials of the Augustinian-Thomistic tradition in metaphysics, esthetics, and 
ethics. Don Quijote starts from an illusionary love of self, because his 
chivalrous and pastoral illusions so hide the truth from him that he can 
not see himself as he ought to. But though illusion bound his enthusiastic 





* Aubrey F. G. Bell, “Spanish Renaissance,” Revue Hispanique, 80 (1930), 524. 

“ Aubrey. F. G. Bell, “The Character of Cervantes,” Revue Hispanique, 80 (1930), 
704. 

* Symposium, 1 (1946), 82. 

* Mario Casella, Cervantes: Il Chisciotte (Firenze: Monnier, 1938, 2 vols.). 
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nature, his fight for justice, his refining experiences, his high ideal of love 
reflected in Dulcinea, his Beatrice, prove that he wants to sublimate blind 
justice into mercy, sensuous desire into the love of charity, a sinful world 
into a more palpable establishment of the kingdom ‘of God. As Nature is 
enhanced by Grace, so he wants this world of the caballeros to become a 
true analogy to the world of the santos, the Civitas Dei, and to the Divine. 
Casella sees in Cervantes practically the last representative of the Middle 
Ages, a man who defends unshakeable truths against the mirage of a 
modern world, which seems successful only because, as Don Quijote com- 
plains, the personal valor of a daring knight is bound to succumb to the 
blind technical force of ambushed artillery. Casella, excluding all other 
interpretations of El Quijote, asserts that he alone interprets the entire 
novel with all the details, whereas other commentators have confined 
themselves to selected details. Casella however ranges Cervantes too much 
among the conscious philosophers and obscures the problem that Cervantes’s 
Middle Ages are the new Middle Ages called Baroque, whose opposition to 
the Renaissance is precisely the contribution of Spain to modern Europe. 
For it was Spain, under the leadership of men like Cervantes, that gave 
Europe the cultural stamp for its whole seventeenth century. 

The “Baroque Man.” The problem of a Baroque Cervantes writing a 
work of baroque art has been tackled, most fortunately, by Marcel 
Bataillon,** for the subject-matter, and by Joaquin Casalduero,"* for the 
form. Marcel Bataillon has demonstrated that Cervantes is as much a 
typical representative of post-Tridentine Spain and consequently, we should 
add, a Baroque man, as Lope de Vega, but he presents other problems. 
Which ones? A humane mind—and therefore loved by everybody, an 
ingenio lego in a theological age, Cervantes is aware of not having the high 
spiritual tendencies required by Santa Teresa’s verdict: Todo es nada. So 
he becomes the melancholy, smiling, resigned writer who admires the 
sublime and follows the average and tries to justify his choice. This is the 
reason why he gives only one half of his divided soul to Don Quijote, the 
other half to Sancho Panza. Cervantes is however no new Erasmus, be- 
cause he does not believe in the Renaissance dream of a full harmony be- 
tween the divine and the too human on earth, possible only in a Golden 
Age, in which “Los religiosos con toda paz y sosiego piden al cielo el bien 
de la tierra; pero los soldados y caballeros ponen en ejecucién lo que ellos 
piden” (I, 13). 

This truly Baroque picture of the meaning of the Don Quijote is sup- 
plemented by Joaquin Casalduero’s account of its composition. According 





* Erasme et Espagne (Paris: Droz, 1937). 
* “La composicién del Quijote,” Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, II (1940), 323-369. 
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to this scholar, the first modern novel with a considerable perspective, 
where all the details serve a greater unity according to WoOlfflin’s principles 
of art, appears a maze but represents una orden desordenada. Therefore 
Casalduero sees the various sallies of the knight as circular movements 
with tangential adventures, harmonized in number and tone, with tales 
and criticism correspondingly inserted in the balanced whole. The chival- 
rous, the amorous, and the literary themes, however, are intertwined. 
With its central core in the very middle of each Part, the tale is overlapped 
with a four-fold passional action, an organization of four “cascades” 
beyond the sallies, the adventures, the returns. With the problems, the 
landscape alters: steep, wild, nightmareish ; or pathetic ; or burlesque. There 
are atmospheres and climates of dust, and light and shades, and noises; 
the words are arranged accordingly. There is psychic reaction to these 
climates, mainly in Sancho, but also in the other central characters: from 
the Housekeeper to Dulcinea, the Priest and the Barber to the Duchess 
and Sanson Carrasco. There are love and womanhood in a hundred shad- 
ings. There is the crying contrast of flesh and spirit, even more in Mari- 
tornes and Dofia Clara than in the squire and the knight. There is a 
masterwork of Baroque, rich with the humanistic past ,endless in perspec- 
tive toward the future. 

Considering Casalduero’s statements, we are inclined to say that in 
Cervantes studies the results of the esthetic method seem to be more satis- 
factory than those based on the historical or philosophical approach. But 
they are less stimulating. The hall-mark of a masterpiece is that though 
primarily a work of art, it makes us unquiet about its meaning and sense. 
And with all the findings of De Lollis and Castro, Pfandl and Bell, Casella 
and Bataillon, there remains still the truth formulated by Padre Bruno 
Ibeas: “En el Quijote ve cada uno lo que le gusta, segtin las disposiciones 
de su espiritu.”?® 

The last and definite word about the meaning of the Don Quijote prob- 
ably will never be said. If such a thing were possible, the handicraft of 
scholarship would be superior to the lofty intuition of the poetical mind and 
this is, as Cervantes would have put it himself: imposible de toda im- 
posibilidad (1, 22; II, 3; II, 53). Therefore the student of literature will 
always bow in admiration before Cervantes, the genius, and be grateful 
to Spain, which gave him, as her greatest literary treasure, to the entire 
world. 





*” Espatia y América, 11 (1916), 193. 











THE DATE OF LA ESPANOLA INGLESA 


Mack SINGLETON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Pin ESPANOLA INGLESA is not a very interesting or profound work. 
I cannot therefore see that there is much reason for wanting to place 
it in the company of La gitanilla, El coloquio de los perros, or Rinconete y 
Cortadillo. There is certainly less reason for wanting to put it on the same 
plane with Don Quijote. Yet the date usually given for its composition— 
1606 (?)—means that it is a work of the last decade of Cervantes’s life 
and of course follows Part One of Don Quijote. It should, therefore, have 
many excellences that have not yet been discovered, though recent in- 
vestigation has diligently sought to find them.” 

It is true that La espaiiola inglesa has the hard coldness of form, a care- 
ful disinterestedness, that the first pages of Don Quijote sometimes have 
—precisely the chilly mechanics that almost all the post-Sancho Quijote 
rejects. The world of La espajiola inglesa is a “seen” world—as if Cervantes 
had tried to put in narrative form a set of theatrical scenes observed by 
one person. This technique seems archaic when it is compared to the 





*I refer specifically to the recent study of Professor Casalduero, who sees in some 
of the novelas a depth I do not believe they have. (Casalduero, Joaquin, Sentido y 
forma de las Novelas ejemplares, Buenos Aires, 1943.) I do not understand what 
Professor Casalduero means by “Las Novelas ejemplares, el Quijote de 1615 y el 
Persiles, por el contrario, nos atraen hacia el momento en que fueron escritos” or 
“las Novelas ejemplares, el Quijote de 1615 y el Persiles quedan perfectamente 
encuadrados en el siglo xvii.” After all, it is not known when the Novelas ejemplares 
or Persiles were written. I assume that Professor Casalduero accepts the usual 
theories about the dates of these works, just as Professor Entwistle did in his Cer- 
vantes (1940). I do not believe that any of these theories ought to be accepted as 
even remotely approaching fact until they have been subjected to the most violent 
inquisition. A cursory examination of the reasons presented by critics for assigning 
these works to a particular period will show that the reasoning used is too often 
distinguished by imprecision and defects in logical method. Cervantine criticism is 
still cluttered up with half-truths and, I rather fear, deliberate falsifications. Writers 
on the esthetics of Cervantes have so often been misled by faulty paraphernalia that 
it has not yet been possible to form a picture of Cervantes as a developing artist. 
It seems to me, therefore, that a fundamental task is to throw out almost all that has 
been said about dates, esthetic precepts, Cervantes’s old age and the gentle “Romantic” 
Cervantes and start all over, rejecting everything that cannot stand up after the 
severest beating. It is the purpose of this short essay to show that although La 
espanola inglesa may have been written around 1606 (?)—the standard manual date 
(cp. Mérimée and Morley, 304)—there is no real reason for accepting this as a true 
statement; and until we know it is true we had better not say it is. 
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fully-developed technique of Don Quijote, in which the “seen”—only 
an indication of what the real things are beneath the observed things— 
actually becomes an illusion. One of Cervantes’s great technical achieve- 
ments in Don Quijote is that he pictures not an absolute external world 
but a personal world for each character, who must never be referred to as 
an abstract something but as a sort of continuum existing in places and at 
times and in relation to specified things and events, all of which the 
character somehow manages to tell us about. The individual worlds as 
reported to us by the characters become the index of what we call character 
development. What Peter tells us about Paul tells us as much about Peter 
as it does about Paul. When Don Quijote tells us he sees a castle when we 
see an inn, that tells us not very much about the inn or the castle but a 
very great deal about Don Quijote. 

I find it difficult, therefore, to think of La espafiola inglesa as a work of 
Cervantes’s technically mature period.” 

The apparent obstacle to putting La espafiola inglesa before 1606 ( ?) 
is the date of the sacking of Cadiz (1596), to which it is assumed by 
editors that specific reference is made, although the only time Cervantes 
mentions the event is in these words—‘“la pérdida de Cadiz.” 

In the Schevill and Bonilla Novelas ejemplares is this remark (III, 382- 
383) : “La mencién del saqueo de Cadiz (1596) no ayuda a precisar la 
época en que Cervantes escribiéd La espaiiola inglesa, novela que, por su 
psicologia y por su lenguaje, parece pertenecer a la Ultima década de la vida 


*It will be said immediately that Persiles is the same sort of superficial thing La 
espaiiola inglesa is; which shows that Cervantes continued to write in this vein up to 
the end. My reply is that the statements made about the time of composition of 
Persiles are either unreliable or meaningless. There are, as I shall soon attempt to 
show elsewhere, perfectly good reasons for thinking that certain events in Persiles 
that are made by editors to refer to things that happened after 1600 do not necessarily 
refer to things that happened after 1600. For instance, it is usually said that Cervantes 
refers to the expulsion of the moriscos in 1609. He does nothing of the sort. He says 
they are bad people and ought to be sent away—an idea held by a considerable number 
of people for a century before 1609. The editors have made Cervantes refer to the 
actual expulsion because they assumed that he must be referring to it—without stop- 
ping to think that for Cervantes to write a diatribe against the moriscos in 1616 
would be about as timely and dramatic as to publish at this late date a denunciation 
of Adolf Hitler. And, too, everybody knows that Cervantes’s attitude towards the 
moriscos in Part Two of Don Quijote is perfectly benevolent. Criticism, to explain 
away this sort of Cervantine inconsistency, has had to resort to the manufacture of a 
“senile” Cervantes, a “Romantic” Cervantes, a genius-by-accident who never really 
understood anything he did. This portrait strikes me as outrageous nonsense. Since 
any attempt to form an intelligent literary portrait of Cervantes has inevitably run 
afoul of the terrible, amateurish Persiles, I think it is high time to give Persiles a 
thorough going-over. I for one refuse to acknowledge that the existence of the puerile 
Persiles proves or disproves anything about any other work of Cervantes’s until we 
know a great deal more about Persiles. 
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del autor.” It may immediately be objected that the event mentioned has 
been the positively deciding factor in placing the story in the last decade 
of Cervantes’s life. The events of the story cover about nine years. There- 
fore: 1596 plus 9 equals 1605. A few months for the actual writing easily 
brings the story up to 1606 or later, and so in the last decade of Cervantes’s 
life. 

In spite of the apparent lateness of the story and its psychological and 
linguistic excellence the editors go on (p. 384) to poke gentle fun at it for 
being a hodgepodge, the failure of Queen Elizabeth to answer a letter from 
Seville being the “tnico rasgo verosimil de la narracién.” Why this is so 
I do not know, unless the editors imply that the Queen was dead at the 
time. At any rate, it seems to me that since to the editors the story really 
seems amateurish in many ways it may be that their remarks about psychol- 
ogy and style (not dwelt on) may be the result of their need to justify the 
lateness that internal evidence apparently supports. With all respect for the 
great Hispanists to whom we all owe so much I venture to state my opinion 
that it is precisely because of its rigid language and its commonplace 
surface-psychology that the lateness of the story is to be questioned. To 
make any headway, however, towards substantiating my opinion I shall 
have to get rid of 1596 as the starting-point, if I can. 

If 1596 is the necessary starting-point then Isabela was presented at 
Elizabeth’s Court in 1603. (She was seven years old when taken to Eng- 
land.* At the time of the presentation she was fourteen.) Historically, 
1603 is also the Jast possible date for the presentation of Isabela, for 
Elizabeth died in 1603. Cervantes deserves a little leeway—but not much. 
The death of the Queen was an extremely important event in the history 
of the period. In the political relations of Spain and England her death 





* However, Isabela’s father later says she was carried off fifteen years before. The 
words are: “. . . en la pérdida de Cadiz, que sucedid habra quince afios, perdi una 
hija, que los ingleses debieron Ilevar a Inglaterra.” (Schevill and Bonilla, Novelas 
ejemplares, II, 26. Spelling modernized.) This timing, completely at variance with 
all other calculations in the story, is absolutely impossible if 1596 is the starting-point. 
1596 plus 15 is 1611; and in 1611 Queen Elizabeth, to whom the father is now going, 
had been in her grave exactly eight years. I hazard the explanation that in a last- 
minute check-up before the publication of the Novelas ejemplares (1613) somebody 
who had the 1596 attack in mind may have made this unnecessary and wrong change. 
It seems to me unlikely that Cervantes could have made this change (or slip), for he 
would certainly have recalled how very detailed the other time-references in the 
story were and realized that to change one time would require an immediate readjust- 
ment of the whole complicated equation. At any rate, since fifteen is at variance with 
everything else in the story and is so apparently absurd, I think a textual emendation 
is in order. Some critics, by adding 1596 and fifteen, may have come to the conclusion 
that La espafiola inglesa was written just before the publication of the Novelas 
ejemplares. Fifteen is, however, patently wrong; and I think 1596 is too. 
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and the accession of James I were of the utmost importance, for in 1604 
hostilities ceased between the two countries, The treaty must have held a 
very personal interest for anybody who would have been likely to read the 
Novelas ejemplares—or could read at all. Cervantes would thus be treading 
on dangerous ground if he pressed the credulity of a hypothetical reader 
in 1606 (?) beyond a certain point. Now, the amazing thing—in a story 
that had to happen mostly in 1603—is that Cervantes should not have 
blurred the time-element a little in order mot to call the reader’s attention 
to the odd fact that though the story runs two years beyond 1603 there is 
no mention of the Queen’s death (and she is a major character) or the 
cessation of hostilities. Another queer thing is that the last part of the 
story deals with a complicated (and boring) exchange of money that after 
1604 would have been wholly unnecessary.* Why did Cervantes not write: 
“the Queen died, Isabela put the money in her pocket and took the boat 
to Spain”? It is quite true that, with squeezing, these things could all be 
put in the last months of 1603 or the first months of 1604; and it is of 
course likewise true that Cervantes is not writing history. However, the 
haste and compression seem quite uncalled-for, especially since they make 
the last part of the story particularly clumsy. 

The appearance of Arnaute Mami in 1603 is another odd detail. This 
renegade Albanian® first appears in Cervantes’s life as early as 1575; and 
now again in 1603—twenty-eight years later—he turns up in La espafiola 
inglesa, still in command of his pirate ships. There is, of course, no way 
of knowing whether Cervantes had the original in mind this time or was 
merely using a Turkish name. 

It has usually been observed that the portrait of Elizabeth seems particu- 
larly artificial. By 1603, the year of her death, she was a good seventy 
years old. Cervantes could not help knowing that, for she had been Queen 
ever since Cervantes was a child; yet the portrait we have of her—vague 
as it is—seems to be that of a woman in her prime. The objection may 
again be made that Cervantes is writing a story. The odd thing is that this 
is one of the most carefully-documented stories—if indeed not the most 
carefully-documented story—of the whole collection. It does its best not 
to sound like fiction. 





*It will be recalled that in order to deliver ten thousand escudos to Isabela’s father 
in Seville Queen Elizabeth appealed to a French merchant who had dealings with 
another merchant in Seville. The credit was therefore sent through France and not 
directly to Spain “por el contrabando de la comunicacién de los dos reinos.” This 
condition no longer existed in 1604. “El conde de Villamediana y el Condestable de 
Castilla fueron en 1604 en embajada extraordinaria a Jacobo I... y se ajusté la 
paz.” (Ibarra, E., Espaiia bajo los Austrias, Barcelona, 1927, 262.) 

*Cp. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Spanish translation, 
1917), pp. 52 and 53. 
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The question now is: Is the 1596-1603 sequence plausible? I think it is, 
if you accept the crowding of events, the failure to mention the death of the 
late Queen, the complicated and unnecessary money transaction, and the 
archaism of Arnaute Mami. The next question is: Is there any matter in 
the story that requires the sequence 1596-1603 (such as the mention of the 
new King or the treaty) ? I have, after a fair search, found nothing. The 
third question is: Is there anything in the text that makes the sequence 
impossible? There is. Cervantes specifically mentions Leste (considered 
by all critics to be Leicester) ; and Leicester died in 1588. 

Schevill and Bonilla assume that Leste is an error for Essex. This 
assumption was made, of course, because Essex was in general command 
of the expedition of 1596 and the editors assumed that Cervantes must 
have meant Essex because the attack on Cadiz occurred in 1596. Now, if 
there is no reason to suppose that the 1596-1603 sequence has to be the 
only sequence, it is perfectly proper to assume that if Cervantes wrote 
Leste he meant Leste. 

But is Leste possible? Did Leicester before his death in 1588 have any- 
thing to do with an attack on Cadiz? 

In 1587, just before the year of the Armada, occurred the very famous 
attack by Drake, who sailed into Cadiz and sank or burned thirty-three 
vessels then being outfitted for the expedition of the following year. This is 
the episode that Drake referred to as the singeing of the King of Spain’s 
beard.® Leicester was in command of all English preparations against the 
Armada. It was therefore perfectly proper for Cervantes to assume that 
since Leicester was in general command he was therefore responsible for 
the attack by Drake. Leicester died the following year. If Cervantes meant 
Leicester—and there is no reason to suppose he did not—then the “pérdida 
de Cadiz” (the only description Cervantes makes of the attack) must be the 
attack of 1587. 

If, then, on the basis of perfectly sound textual evidence we accept what 
Cervantes wrote, the time-scheme of the story is 1587 plus 7 plus 2. La 
espaiiola inglesa may therefore be as early as 1596—a good ten years 
previous to the date now given. Arnaute Mami becomes a little more palat- 
able, the Queen a little more plausible ; and there is no need to object to the 
complexities of the Elizabethan world, for Cervantes could not have known 
that seven years later everything would change. 

Is there anything in the story that will not fit this 1587-1596 sequence? 
I have not found anything. 





* Altamira (Historia de Espafia ..., III, 103) has it: “Sd&bitamente, el 18 de Abril 
[de 1587] una escuadra inglesa, mandada por el corsario Drake, se presentd en la 
bahia de Cadiz y destruyé todos los buques alli anclados.” 
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I do not wish to seem to imply that 1596 is the latest date that must be 
given for the writing of La espajiola inglesa. Such an implication would 
be false. I do not think it can be proved that 1596 is any more nearly 
definitive than 1606 (?). My principal purpose in this essay has been to 
try to destroy the tyranny that the sequence 1596-1603-1606 (?) has hither- 
to exercised. If the old chronology is discredited then perhaps it will be 
possible to start all over. Maybe we shall eventually be able to have the 
complete portrait of a consistently maturing artist—not the static hack who 
so often turns up now. ‘ 

The following statement of Savj-Lépez, for example, seems to me to be 
extremely facile—facile, absurd, and wrong: “Tan varia y rica, y desigual 
es el arte de estas Novelas ejemplares. Explicar las desigualdades por razon 
del tiempo, y buscar un desenvolvimiento progresivo de las menos maduras 
a las mas perfectas, de las exteriores a las interiores, es un intento vano: 
pues de su cronologia sabemos bien poco, o mejor, sabemos lo suficiente 
para excluir toda posibilidad de relacionar la marcha del arte con la de 
los afios. La espafiola inglesa, por ejemplo, parece haber sido compuesto 
después de Rinconete y Cortadillo. Y recordemos que también la novela 
entretejida de los trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda siguié en bastantes 
[sic] afios al Quijote." 

I am not willing to surrender to the poor reasoning of Savj-Lépez and 
say that because La espafiola inglesa seems to have been written after 
Rinconete there are grounds for calling that sufficient reason for saying 
such a statement is true. I do not think La espasiola inglesa seems anything 
of the sort; I think it seems quite the contrary. The attitudes of Savj- 
Lépez and other critics of Cervantes are often not the results of close, 
hard thought. Such attitudes must be revised. 

To summarize: 

It seems to me impossible to place the immature, mechanically-contrived 
Espaiola inglesa in the second decade of the seventeenth century, where 
Professor Casalduero (p. 11) and Schevill and Bonilla place it. The use 
of Turks, the poison theme, the feeble attempt at humor, the facile emo- 
tions (“infinite tears”), the correctness and symmetry of attitudes,* the 

* Savj-Lépez, Paolo, Cervantes (Traduccién del italiano por Antonio G. Solalinde), 
Madrid, 1917, p. 164. 

*What I mean by correctness and symmetry of attitudes is exemplified in the 
recognition-scene: “. . . y viendo claramente ser Ysabela su hija, abracdndose con 
ella dié vna voz, diziendo: ‘jO hija de mi coragén, o prenda cara del alma mia!’, 
y, sin poder passar adelante, se cayé desmayada en los bracos de Ysabela. Su padre, 
no menos tierno que prudente, did muestras de su sentimiento, no con otras palabras 
que con derramar lagrimas, que sesgamente su venerable rostro y barbas bafiaron./ 


Iunt6 Ysabela su rostro con el de su madre, y boluiendo los ojos a su padre, de tal 
manera le miré, que le did a entender el gusto y el descontento [sic] que de verlos 
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“reporting,” the inability to select significant detail—all seem to me to 
point to a Cervantes who had not learned how to do Rinconete or La gita- 
nilla, even—to say nothing of the masterpiece, which is technically as com- 
plicated as the Ninth Symphony or the Ring. La espajiola inglesa, I be- - 
lieve, represents the “visual” Cervantes, who was still following the write- 
as-you-paint theory before he had discovered the technique of the modern 
novel, which is: Don’t write as if you were describing correct or heroic 
Renaissance paintings and don’t write as if you were giving the summary 
of a play. Internal evidence has, however, seemed to point conclusively 
to late composition. This evidence derives entirely from an apparent refer- 
ence to the sacking of Cadiz in 1596. However, the only description of 
what happened at Cadiz is “la pérdida de Cadiz,” without reference to the 
year in which it occurred. If Cervantes meant 1596 then he made a mistake 
in referring to the commander of the expedition as Leste (Leicester) and 
not Essex, for Leicester died in 1588. However, Leicester was in com- 
mand of the English fleet for preparations against the Armada, and an 
attack on Cadiz, while he was in command, did occur. The sequence 1587- 
1594-1596 (because of lapses of time mentioned in the story) is perfectly 
possible. No detail has been found to contradict this sequence, whereas the 
mention of Leste is an obstacle for those who propose the sequence 1596- 
1603-1606 (?). No evidence has ever been offered to prove that Leste 
is wrong. The textual change Leste > Essex, even in a footnote, is un- 
warranted. I therefore reject the change and propose that as starting- 
point for La espafiola inglesa the year 1587 be substituted for 1596 until 
proof is offered that only 1596 is right. 





A Dios rogando 
Y con el mazo dando.—Don Quijote, Part II, Chapter LXXI. (Compare 
our “Praise the Lord, and pass the ammunition.” ) 





alli su alma tenfa.” (‘Descontento’ was remedied in the next edition.) 

This is pure old-fashioned theater. Note the tableau-effect at the end: Isabela, 
bending over her fainting mother, her face against her mother’s face (the mother 
must, in fainting, have genteelly turned half-way around—otherwise the pose of the 
two is rather strained, to say the least), turns her eyes up to the tear-covered face 
and beard of her venerable father (a “stage” barba), who, to balance the picture, 
remains at a distance and leaves the center of the stage to the ladies for their big 
moment. 

If we accept Sancho’s remark at the “death” of Basilio as being Cervantes’s mature 
criticism of the pictorial, theatrical “effect,” then the scene above could hardly have 
been written with a straight face by the mature Cervantes. 

Sancho’s observation—and sound esthetics it is too—was, by the way: “Para estar 
tan herido este mancebo—dijo a este punto Sancho Panza—, mucho habla.” (II, 21). 
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A TRAVESTIED DON QUIJOTE 


JosepH G. FuciLia 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


N HIS La Fortuna del Don Quijote in Italia nei Secoli XVII e XVIII 

e il Don Chisciotte di G. Meli (Palermo, c. 1928) Rosario Flaccomio 
proves that the influence of the famous book in Italy was rather meagre 
during the two centuries covered by his investigation. But, if we were to 
attempt to extend the study to the present time we should, unfortunately, 
discover that the traces of the sway of Cervantes in poetry and fiction are 
still leaner. Nevertheless, any information that can be assembled is precious 
because it constitutes a tribute to the great mind and person behind the 
work, 

One of the Italian imitations that is the most deserving of some comment 
is a seven-canto ottava rima poem by Nicola Limosino entitled Don Chi- 
sciotte della Mancia. In apparently incomplete form it was published post- 
humously as part of a volume of his Poesie (Piacenza, del Majno, 1814).° 

Limosino, its author, was born in Turin on February 28, 1755 and died 
there on February 22, 1813. He spent most of his life as a tradesman. In 
1800 he joined the newly-organized literary group of the Colonia Pastorale 
della Dora and in it held successively the offices of secretary, censor, and 
custode. It was to the members of this society that he read, at intervals, 
the seven cantos of his Don Chisciotte.* 

His version of the novela is restricted to Don Quijote’s knighting (Canto 
I), his battle with the windmill (Canto II), the blanket-tossing and sheep 
battle scenes (Canto III), the finding of Mambrino’s helmet (Canto IV), 
the liberation of the galley slaves (Canto V), and the Cardenio episode 
(Cantos VI-VII). 

In the main the whole piece is a travesty in so far as the alterations that 
are made relate largely to language and style. Other types of comic pro- 

* This does not, of course, hold true, in the field of literary criticism. 

*For further materials on this subject see Ford and Lansing, Cervantes. A Ten- 
tative Bibliography, Cambridge, Mass., 1931; “Italian Cervantiana,” Hispanic Review, 


II, 1934, 235-40; “Notes on the Vogue of Cervantes in Italy,” Hispanic Review, VII, 
1940, 161-65. 

*The first canto was published in the Veglie de’ Pastori della Dora, Torino, 1800, 
and the fourth in an opuscolo per le Nozze Soprani-Caravel, Piacenza, 1808. Ford 
and Lansing, op. cit., 132, cite an edition of Don Chisciotte della Mancia appearing 
in 1831. It is doubtful that there ever was such an edition. 


‘These and further biographical details may be found in the introduction to the 
Poesie. 
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cedure are not, however, neglected. The buffoon element is added by divest- 
ing Don Quijote of his idealism and presenting him as an incorrigible 
madman, by still further exaggerating the crassness of Sancho, and by 
transforming the majority of the other characters into caricatures. For 
example, Dulcinea, “una moza labradora de muy buen parecer,” is de- 
scribed as the possessor of 


... occhi bigi, e chiome rosse, 

Bocca sdentata, e naso all’affricana, 
Larghe spallaccie, gambe corte e grosse, 
Ampia circonferenza deretana, 

Si che pareva il carnoval lombardo, 
Tanto era piena di ventresca e lardo. (Canto I, p. 10)5 


The heroic-comic appears in the proemium and invocation to his muse. 


Canto l’armi e gli amor del pro’ Guerriero, 
Che di strane avventure andando a caccia 
Sostenne, al par d’Orlando e di Ruggiero, 
Aspri conflitti con sicura faccia; 

Anzia petto di lui gli Eroi d’Omero 

Son tanti fantoccin di carta straccia, 

Che si fan pregio d’abbassar la lancia 
Avanti a Don Chisciotte de la Mancia. 


Vieni, Calliope, a me colla tua tromba 
Banditrice di carmi altitonanti; 

Scegli quel metro, che piu forte piomba 
Sul timpano, e sul cor degli ascoltanti ; 
Sostienmi, o Diva, e fa, ch’io non soccomba 
Sotto il gran pondo, e vada sempre avanti 
Senza inciampar nell’arduo calle, e senza 
Far prima del concerto la cadenza. 


It reappears in a number of Homeric similes like the following: 


Cosi mastin, che abbia addentato un osso, 

Se un altro can di torglierlo pretende, 

Depon la preda, e rabbuffando il dosso 

Freme, ringhia, minaccia, e si difende; 

Ma da quella non tanto s’é rimosso, 

Che pud pur rivederla e la riprende; 

Poi torna ai ringhi, ai morsi, all’ire sue, 

E ben vorrebbe esser diviso in due. (Canto V, p. 83)* 


Again we see it in some astronomical time-references such as this one: 
* Cf. also the characterizations of Don Quijote’s niece and duefia, p. 4, and those 


of the innkeeper, p. 20, Sancho, p. 28, Maese Nicolas, p. 98. 
* Other such similes occur on pp. 11, 23, 48. 
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Appena Febo con le freccie d’oro 

Sorgea dal Gange a saettar la notte, 

E il pispigliare dello stuol canoro 

Destava gli animali entro le grotte, 

Quando il fior degli Eroi, lume e decoro 

Della Mancia, il famoso Don Chisciotte 

Lascidé della magion la vita oscura 

Per cercar tra i perigli alta ventura. (Canto I, p. 16)? 


These mock-heroic features Limosino may have copied from Tassoni’s 
Secchia Rapita, with which he was doubtless familiar. 

Our poet is quite successful in his choice of humorous metaphors. For 
instance, the wings of the windmill move because 


Ad Eolo piacque di trarre un sospiro ... (Canto II, p. 32) 


The stones thrown by the shepherds at Don Quijote are not mere stones. 
They are 

Certe gemme, sode grosse e tonde, 

Raccolte sparsamente sulla strada . .. (Canto III, p. 52) 
Maese Nicolas, in the performance of his tonsorial functions, 


Radeva il pelo colla scimitarra, 
E pettinava il crine col rastrello. (Canto VI, p. 98) 
The incongruous tossing of Dantesque phrases into an utterly different 
context is also humorously effective. After Don Quijote has partaken of 
the homely meal at the inn we are told that he 


La bocca sollevé dal fiero pasto... (Canto II, p. 22) 


a verse drawn from the celebrated Ugolino episode. When the hero leaves 
another inn without paying the innkeeper he vents his wrath on Sancho 
with 


... parole di color oscuro 


words used in connection with the inscription on the gate of Hell in Canto 
III. Again when the knight-errant waxes wroth at the taunts of Ginés 
de Pasamente and his companions he wields his lance “con enfiate labbia,” 
(Canto V, p. 87), repeating the phrase employed in the characterization 
of Plutus in Inferno, VII. 

At times, like Ariosto, Limosino deliberately injects himself and his 
opinions into his narrative. Once he compares his absent-mindedness with 
that of Don Quijote and good-naturedly invites his hearers to laugh at his 
expense. It will be recalled that in his haste to sally forth adventure-bent 
the Manchegan hidalgo forgets to have himself dubbed knight, which leads 
our poet to comment: 


"For other astronomical references see pp. 11, 58, 93, 109. 
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Cosi avviene talora anzi, sovente 

Ad un cert’uomo di cervel biflacco, 

Che sempre frettoloso e impaziente 

Va colla testa, come a dir nel sacco; 

Or lascia in casa l’oriuol pendente, 

Ora si scorda i guanti, ora il tabacco; 

Se forse avete di saper desio, . 

Chi sia costui, ve lo dird: son io, (Canto I, p. 15) 


Elsewhere the madness of Don Quijote, brought about by his excessive 
reading of books of chivalry, elicits a tirade against the deleterious effects 
of the novels of his day, in all probability those put out by Marivaux and 
the Abbé Prévost. Here the moralist temporarily supplants the humorist. 


Eh! lasciami, o lettor, sfogar la rabbia, 

Che contro i romanzier mi ferve in petto: 

E tempo ormai, che il mondo si riabbia 

Da un nial, che guasta il core e I’intelletto; 
Eppur s’é dilatata questa scabbia ; 
Cosi, che n’é pit d’un paese infetto. 

E canti ve ne son nel suol Francese, 

Che non ha tante spighe il sesto mese. 


Egli é ver, ch’oggidi pid non si vendono 
Racconti di befane e d’incantesimi ; 

Ma i sozzi amor le impure faci accendono 
Nel core de’ Zenocrati medesimi, 

E mille agguati all’innocenza tendono, 
Cosi che almen novantadue centesimi 

De’ giovinetti, che a tal fonti bevono, 
Piaghe letali nel lor sen ricevono. 


O voi, cultor di pianticelle tenere, 

Cauti vegliate con attenta indagine, 

Accié che in loro il gusto non s’ingenere 

Di lucubrar sulle vietate pagine. 

Oh, come volontier ridotta in cenere 

De’ romanzi vedrei l’ampia farragine! 

Oh qual dolce usciria grato profumo 

De’ concetti d’amor risolti in fumo! (Canto I, p. 6) 


Finally, at one point, he makes known his preference for armchair- 
travelling with the words: 


Io, che sono un poltrone ed un baggéo 
Nemico d’incontrar disagj e guai, 
Ho deciso di far, come il paléo, 

Che gira, gira, e non si scosta mai; 

O sulle carte andré di Tolommeo 
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Alla Cina, al Giappone, al Paraguai, 
E scorreré sedendo e terre e mari 
Senza inciampar ne’ ladri e ne’ corsari. (Canto IV, p. 60) 


which is a pretty clear echo of Ariosto’s third satire and furnishes direct 
evidence of the Ferrarese’s influence. 

Limosino had unquestionably derived immense enjoyment from his con- 
tact with the novel and succeeds in communicating his gusto to his readers 
in swift-moving, frolicsome octaves that never lag and rarely lose their 
interest. He knows how to combine verbal clownishness with a fine gift for 
story-telling. Had he attempted to allow his fancy and self-expression to 
develop on a larger scale we might have before us a work of considerable 
value. Instead he permitted himself to come under the spell of Cervantes 
to such an extent that his verses stand out as vivid reflexes of the latter’s 
comic art without effecting any substantial alteration in the subject-matter 
which he is elaborating. Nevertheless, though the poem is creatively a 
defective work it can indirectly be considered as an essay on the humor 
of the great novelist, since this particular feature is highlighted in the 
course of the Italian imitation.* As such it has a greater critical value than 
many a learned disquisition on the subject. This is what makes it the best 
of the retellings of Don Quijote. 


*It is well known that this was the only aspect of Don Quijote that was appreciated 
at the time. Its poetic and philosophical import were virtually ignored. 





“AT OUR EASE IN. THIS WONDERFUL WORLD” OF DON QUIXOTE: 
AUBREY F. G. BELL 


“The greatest writers, perhaps by very reason of the closeness of their 
identification with their subject, their rapt absorption in every detail of their 
theme, as they explore both the splendid highways and the obscure byways of 
their imaginary world, are peculiarly liable to longueurs. Homer nods, and 
only pedantry would deny that there are wearisome pages in Virgil and Dante, 
Shakespeare and Cervantes. The bow cannot be continually bent nor the iron 
perpetually red-hot in the furnace. That indeed would be the greater dullness. 
But indeed Cervantes’s great novel attracts us by its very imperfections. We 
have a sense of familiarity and are not overawed by his mighty genius. We feel 
at our ease in this wonderful world of his. Our imagination is roused, we 
begin to criticize and add and alter, becoming in our little way creators with 
its great creator. We cannot read it without a feeling of spaciousness, the 
stimulating consciousness of a new power which a great work of art gives.” — 
Ausrey F. G. Bett, in his Cervantes (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947, p. 222). 











CERVANTES MISCELLANY 


Apa M. Coe 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 


HE celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Cervantes has led to an inventory of the holdings in Wellesley Col- 
lege of material related to this great novelist of Spain. No attempt has been 
made to include research volumes usually to be found in most of the col- 
lege and university libraries in the United States. What we did discover 
was a collection of oddments which we venture to mention with the hope 
that others may make a similar appraisal of what they possess and a record 
thus be assembled of what is available in this country. Frankly, some of 
the material has little intrinsic value, yet it all shows the tremendous 
spread of the influence of Don Quijote in most unexpected phases of life. 
Of primary interest, and of greatest literary value, of course, is the col- 
lection of clippings assembled from periodicals. Our files are not complete, 
but they contain many significant articles which provide important and 
valuable literary comments. They are also treasured as examples of the 
criticisms of modern and contemporary writers who have never published 
their essays in book form. The earliest clippings come from Spanish 
periodicals published in 1905. The list of authors reads like a roster of the 
principal literary figures of modern Spain, and includes the names of 
numerous foreign contributors. [At this point it seems pertinent to interpo- 
late a plea that all college and university libraries should send to the Li- 
brary of Congress, to be included in the Union Catalogue, cards indicating 
the Spanish periodicals which they own, in order to facilitate the work of 
those engaged in research. As far as I know, no check has been made of 
purchases nor of holdings in our libraries since Professor Hayward 
Keniston published his List of Spanish Periodicals in American Libraries, 
Hispanic Society of America, 1927.] . 

So varied have been the media chosen that it is not within the scope of 
this brief article to offer even a partial list of the drawings, etchings, 
paintings, sculptured figures, monuments, designs for tapestries, adorn- 
ments for calendars, and the like, which have appeared throughout the 
world to portray the popular figures of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
Juan Givanel Mas y Gaziel* has just published a handsomely illustrated 





* Juan Givanel Mas y Gaziel, Historia grdfica de Cervantes y del Quijote. Madrid: 
1946. 
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volume containing not only this material, but also new titles of dramatic 
works not listed in the Cervantes by Ford and Lansing,’ nor in The Imita- 
tions of “Don Quixote” in the Spanish Drama of Gregory LaGrone.* A 
check of the contents of these volumes makes it possible to mention a 
number of interesting items in the Wellesley collection, as well as data not 
included in any of these three bibl:ographies. 


DRAMATIC WORKS AND OPERAS 


Bochsa, Les noces de Gamache. Paris: 1815. Kom. Oper. (Three acts.) Ballett 
gleichen Titels Lesebure (Paris, ca. 1800, Buch von Milon). 

Bulgakov, Mikhail, Don Quixote. Scene from (picture) Theatre Arts, 25: 840, 
1941.5 

Caldara, Antonio, Don Chisciotto alla Corte della Duchessa. (Five acts.) 
Text by G. C. Pasquini (opera seriodicola), after Cervantes. Vienna, 
February 6, 1727.6 Sancho Panza, Governatore dell’ Isola Barattaria. 
(Three acts.) Venezia, Burgtheater, Jan. 27, 1733. Text by G. C. Pasquini 
(Comedia per musica)." 

Clay, Frederic, Don Quichotte. London: 1875.8 

Falla, Manuel de, El retablo de Maese Pedro (The Puppet-Show of Master 
Pedro), opera in one act, an incident in Don Quixote’s career. English 
version by J. B. Trend (based on Shelton’s Don Quixote, 1622.) Played 
at Victoria Rooms, Clifton, October 21, 1924.® 

Frondaie, Le fils de Don Quichotte. Théatre de l’Atelier, Charles Dullin, Di- 
rector. Reviewed by. Pierre Brisson in Le Temps, Paris, 1931(?). Review 
translated and published by Courtney Bruerton. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Garcia Doncel, Carlos, La Picaresca. Zarzuela. (Two acts.) “Sacada de la 
novela cervantina de Rinconete y Cortadillo . . . Pusiéronle musica Gaztam- 
bide al primer acto y Barbieri al segundo . . . Estreno . . . 29 de marzo 
[1851]. Madrid: Imprenta de Vicente de Lalama, 1850. 4.°, 63 pags.”?° 

Generali, Musique de Don Chisciotte. Op. ital., Milan: 1806. 

Hervé, Paris, 1848.%* 


* Jeremiah D. M. Ford and Ruth Lansing, Cervantes. A Tentative Bibliography of 
His Works and of the Biographical and Critical Material Concerning Him. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 

* Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, Series in Romance Languages and 
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LETTER FROM MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 


EL RECTOR de la UNIVERSIDAD DE SALAMANCA. Particular. 5 x 12. 
“A la S* Alicia H. Bushee 

No es exacto que haya yo hecho estudio alguno sobres las referencias que 
se encuentran en el Quijote como dice usted, sefiora mia, que le dijo el S* 
Fitz-Gerald. El libro que yo publiqué es el que le dijo el S* Suarez, unos libres 
comentarios exegéticos, no histéricos, al Quijote tomando este texto como los 
misticos y los predicadores toman la Biblia para sus elucubraciones. Me importa 
mucho menos lo que Cervantes quiso decir que lo que yo alli veo. No soy erudito 
y no tengo la idolatria del texto. Me permito, v.gr. opinar que Cervantes no 
simpatiz6 lo bastante con Sancho y no comprendié todo su heroismo. 

No puedo decirle qué edicién de la Biblia usarian Cervantes y Aleman, pero 
todas nuestras traducciones estan hechas sobre la de Cipriano de Valera. 
Aleman no pudo referirse al P. Scio porque éste fué modernisimo, con siglos 
posterior a la muerte de aquél. 

Creo sepa usted que en el Gusmdn de Alfarache hay mucho tomado de 
predicadores y propendo a creer que mds que de una traduccién de la Biblia 
se servirian de los pasajes que los predicadores traducian e insertaban en 
sus sermones. Es decir no de una traduccién total determinada, sino de traduc- 
ciones parciales. En Espafia se lela muy poco—y aun hoy se lee poquisimo—la 
Biblia y dudo que ni Cervantes ni Aleman la hubiesen leido por entero. Sabian 
pasajes de ella oidos a predicadores o leidos en sermonarios, pasajes que cada 
predicador traducia en cada caso. 

Estoy dispuesto a darle a usted, sefiora, las noticias y explicaciones que 
desee mds, advirtiéndole una vez mas que aunque sé bastantes cosas referentes 
a esta mi patria no soy un erudito. Leo mas para enterarme y gozar de lo que 
leo que para enterar a los demas, y me dedico mas a la literatura directa—a 
hacer poesias, v.gr.—que a historiar o criticar lo que otros han hecho o hacen. 

Y puede, si quiere, escribirme en inglés, idioma que traduzco corrientemente. 

Le saluda 


MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 


*See HispantA, vol. xxviii, no. 3 (August, 1945), 390-395, and vol. xxx, no. 1 
(February, 1947), 82-88. 














THE STATUS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


[* AN attempt to discover to what extent Spanish and Portuguese are 

now accepted for admission and in fulfillment of the various foreign 
language requirements in colleges, universities, and professional schools 
of the United States, questionnaires were sent out to the deans of a selected 
group of 250 institutions. These were chosen as carefully as possible to 
furnish a geographical cross-section and to obtain a proper representation 
of institutions that are state-supported or privately endowed, denomina- 
tional or non-denominational, large or small in enrollment, urban or rural, 
male, female, or coeducational. 

Returns were received from 112 undergraduate colleges, eighty-nine 
graduate schools of arts and sciences, twenty-two medical schools, seven- 
teen engineering schools, and eleven law schools. 

For admission, forty-eight (forty-three per cent) of.the 112 undergradu- 
ate colleges, have no foreign language requirements, but they accept second- 
ary-school credits in any foreign language; forty-six colleges (forty-one 
per cent) require two or three years’ work in some foreign language or 
languages, not specified ; eighteen colleges (sixteen per cent) accept credits 
in Spanish but not in Portuguese for their admission requirement. Second- 
ary-school credits in Spanish, then, are accepted for admission at all of the 
112 colleges. Credits in Portuguese are accepted at eighty-four per cent 
of these colleges, and of the other sixteen per cent, several reported that 
the question had never been raised, since no candidate for admission had 
ever offered credits in Portuguese. Others reported that since they used the 
attainment tests of the College Entrance Examination Board for admis- 
sion, they preferred the foreign languages in which there were attainment 
tests: French, German, Latin, and Spanish. There is good reason to believe 
that with a continued increase in secondary-school enrollment in Portu- 
guese the College Entrance Examination .Board will offer a test in 
Portuguese and all colleges will accept credits in Portuguese for admission. 

For the Bachelor’s degree, of 112 colleges reporting, ten (nine per 
cent) have no foreign language requirement; sixty-six (fifty-nine per 
cent) require a reading knowledge of a modern foreign language, unspeci- 
fied ; thirty-four (thirty per cent) require a reading knowledge of French, 
German, or Spanish; Bowdoin and The Catholic University of America 
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require a reading knowledge of French or German. In addition, three 
colleges have special foreign language requirements for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in science: Brown requires a reading knowledge of scientific French 
and German, Duke requires French or German, and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity requires German. Spanish, therefore, is accepted in fulfillment of 
the foreign language requirement for a liberal arts degree at ninety-eight 
per cent, and for a degree in science at ninety-six per cent, of these col- 
leges. Portuguese is acceptable for this requirement in sixty-eight per cent 
of the colleges, and many of the other thirty-two per cent will undoubtedly 
accept Portuguese when their enrollment in the language is large enough 
to warrant their offering the advanced courses needed to fulfill their pro- 
ficiency requirements. 

There were eighty-nine graduate schools that reported on their require- 
ments for the Master’s degree: forty-seven (fifty-three per cent) have no 
foreign language requirements ; twenty-three (twenty-six per cent) require 
proficiency in a foreign language, unspecified ; six (seven per cent) require 
a knowledge of French, German, or Spanish; a knowledge of French or 
German is required by Brown University, The Catholic University of 
America, Notre Dame University, and Wellesley College, and “generally 
preferred” by Columbia University, Georgetown University, the University 
of Illinois, Mills College, the University of Minnesota, and Yale University ; 
a knowledge of French and German is required by Fordham University, 
and generally required at Bryn Mawr College and Princeton University. 
In eighty-five per cent of these colleges and universities, then, Spanish is 
accepted on a par with French and German to meet the foreign language 
requirements for the Master’s degree, and in only one of the eighty-nine, 
Fordham, is there an absolute requirement of both French and German. 
Portuguese has a similar acceptance at seventy-nine per cent of these 
graduate schools. 

For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, there are returns from sixty-two 
graduate schools, forty-one of which require a reading knowledge of 
French and German. Of these, fifteen permit the substitution of Spanish 
or Portuguese if more useful to the candidate’s research; nineteen permit 
such substitution with the approval of the major department and the 
Graduate Council or Dean; only seven allow no such substitution: Bryn 
Mawr College, The Catholic University of America, the University of 
Florida, Fordham University, The George Washington University, Van- 
derbilt University, and the University of Wyoming. Of the twenty-one 
graduate schools that do not require French and German, the University 
of Kansas has no general foreign language requirement ; Ohio State Uni- 
versity requires a reading knowledge of any foreign language important 
to the candidate’s field of research ; a knowledge of two foreign languages 
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is required by the University of Connecticut, Harvard University, the 
University of Iowa, Johns Hopkins University, the University of Ken- 
tucky, New York University, Radcliffe College, and the University of 
Southern California; the University of California and Purdue University 
require German and one other foreign language; the University of Cincin- 
nati and the University of South Carolina require French or German plus 
one other foreign language ; French or German is required by Brown Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicage, the University of Illinois, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, the University of Oregon, Stanford University, and 
Washington University, and in all seven universities Spanish or Portuguese 
may be substituted with permission if more useful to the candidate’s re- 
search. To sum up, then, in fifty-five (eighty-nine per cent) of these sixty- 
two graduate schools, a candidate working in a field of research where there 
is a considerable literature in Spanish or Portuguese should be able to use 
these languages in partial or complete satisfaction of the foreign language 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 

Of seventeen engineering schools that sent in returns, eleven have no 
foreign language requirements for admission; three require knowledge 
of a foreign language, unspecified; three require a knowledge of French, 
German, or Spanish. For the bachelor’s degree in engineering, eleven have 
no foreign language requirement; Harvard and Texas A. and M. require 
a reading knowledge of French, German, or Spanish; Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and Rice Institute require French or German ; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology requires French or German for pure science and 
for Chemical Engineering; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute requires Ger- 
man for pure science and for Chemical Engineering; Illinois School of 
Technology and Purdue University require German for Chemical Engi- 
neering. In thirteen of the seventeen engineering schools, then, Spanish 
is accepted for any foreign language requirements, and in eleven of the 
seventeen it is valid even for Chemical Engineering. Portuguese is simi- 
larly accepted in eleven of the seventeen schools. 

For the Master’s degree in engineering, there are returns from twelve 
graduate schools of engineering; nine have no foreign language require- 
ments; Johns Hopkins University requires a reading knowledge of one 
foreign language, unspecified ; Rice Institute requires French or German; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology requires French or German for 
pure science, for Electrical Engineering, and for Chemical Engineering. 

There are returns from twenty medical schools. For admission, seven 
have no foreign language requirements ; seven require a reading knowledge 
of one foreign language, unspecified; three require French, German, or 
Spanish; The George Washington University requires a reading knowl- 
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edge of one foreign language, preferably French or German; Yale requires 
French or German; Johns Hopkins requires both French and German. For 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, eighteen have no further foreign lan- 
guage requirements ; the University of Illinois requires French or German; 
the University of Oregon prefers French or German, but Spanish may be 
substituted if the reading in the candidate’s field is largely in Spanish, In 
fifteen of the twenty medical schools, then, Spanish is accepted in satis- 
faction of the foreign language requirements for admission and for the 
degree. Portuguese is similarly accepted in thirteen of the twenty medical 
schools. 

Of eleven law schools from which returns were received, none has any 
foreign language requirements for admission or for any of its law de- 
grees. 

The general situation with regard to Spanish and Portuguese in the 
colleges, universities, and professional schools is generally good, much 
better than we had been led to believe. There is no discrimination against 
Spanish for college admission and very little at the level of the Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees. The gap between the acceptance of Spanish and of 
Portuguese is due largely to the fact that Portuguese is still, for us, a 
“new” language, lacking large secondary-school enrollments and advanced: 
courses in the colleges. 

In science, the preference for German is more understandable than the 
preference for French, although it may be questioned whether either 
language is essential for contemporary research in science, engineering, or 
medicine. It is high time for engineering schools and medical schools to 
make a realistic reappraisal of their foreign language requirements, and 
the Johns Hopkins University Medical School requirement of French 
and German seems to me to place a particularly unreasonable burden upon 
the student. 

The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are in no less 
urgent need of revision, and there is evidence that such revisions are being 
seriously considered in several universities. They are needed, first, so that 
the specialist in Romance languages will not have to add German to the 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian that are his primary concern. In 
most universities, as we have reported, a substitution of Spanish or Portu- 
guese for French or German is now possible, but it often depends upon the 
approval of the Dean or the Graduate Council; the requirement should be 
modified so that such a substitution would be granted automatically, and 
need not be made the subject of a special petition. Equally important is the 
need to liberalize and modernize the requirements for the specialist in other 
fields where foreign languages are not an essential tool for research. A 
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candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should be required to 
show a reading knowledge of any two foreign languages that are essential 
to his field of research; where his field does not require a knowledge of 
two foreign languages, he should be allowed to offer any two of the great 
modern foreign languages, among which Spanish and Portuguese would 
certainly be included. 





“In the early history of the Iberian Peninsula, therefore, even more than in 
the rest of western Europe, the chief interests had been war and religion. The 
five centuries of struggle between Christians and Moslems, an almost continu- 
ous crusade against the infidel, had engendered a vigorous military spirit and 
love for an irregular and venturesome mode of life—together with something 
of a contempt for the less spectacular peacetime arts, which could safely be 
left to the Moors and Jews; also, in the crusade against the Moslems, an ideal 
of religious solidarity that was easily transformed into intolerance and fanati- 
cism, 

“In other respects the Castilian people furnished excellent material for the 
pioneer work of exploration and settlement. Except in the far south, most of 
the peninsula was a high plateau with a somewhat rigorous climate and a none 
too productive soil. These conditions produced a sober, robust race, endowed 
with endurance and tenacity, to whom the opportunity for wealth and ad- 
venture abroad made a peculiarly strong appeal. At the same time the national 
temper displayed a hardness that sometimes amounted to cruelty, as well as 
a certain intellectual indolence which perhaps in part explains the exaggerated 
attachment to tradition. 

“Nevertheless intellectual life in Spain had been vastly enriched by the 
mingling of races and cultures, Roman, Visigothic, Hebrew, and Moslem. The 
University of Salamanca, founded in 1215, was one of the earliest in Europe, 
and shared with Oxford, Paris, and Bologna the distinction of being one of the 
great centers of medieval learning. Spain made important contributions to 
medicine, mathematics, astronomy, and physics, and the first two centuries 
of Spanish settlement in America saw the foundation of numerous colleges 
and universities both in the colonies and in the mother country. The celebrated 
University of Alcala de Henares (moved in the nineteenth century to Madrid) 
was established by Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros in 1508, and produced the 
famous edition of the Bible known as the Complutensian Polyglot. These same 
centuries also comprised the Golden Age of Spanish literature and art. Writers 
of diverse temperament and interests, from Fray Luis de Leén to Cervantes, 
and from Lope de Vega to Gracian, adorned the intellectual life of their time 
and had a profound influence upon the literature and thought of neighboring 
nations. El Greco, Velazquez, Ribera, and Murillo were painters whose work 
made a deep impact upon later generations. Theologians and jurists of Spain, 
Vitoria, Sudrez, Vazquez, were pioneers in the realm of international juris- 
prudence.”—C. H. Harinc, The Spanish Empire in America, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, p. 27. 











INTER-AMERICANISM AND SPANISH 
AMERICAN POETRY 


ELIZABETH WarD LoUGHRAN 
Roxbury Memorial High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


HE teacher best fitted to train for international attitudes is the one 

who best knows the literature and history of both his own and foreign 
countries ; the more comprehensive and the deeper the knowledge the more 
valuable the instruction, other requisites being equally met. As evidence 
that this opinion is being adopted more and more widely in school-systems, 
we watch the constantly growing pressure to include in every modern for- 
eign language course a “side course,” one might call it, in international 
relations. Out of this situation have arisen many problems in practical 
pedagogy, which are costing every conscientious foreign language teacher 
countless hours of extra planning. 

The mass of the material to be learned, as well as the pressure to give 
consideration to it, are greater in Spanish than in French, German, or 
Italian. There is no teacher but believes in the primary common sense of 
arousing pupils’ interest in the people whose language they are studying. 
There is none but sees the immediate necessity of using every possible 
opportunity to prepare the voter of the future to follow intelligently, per- 
haps even to become a leader in directing, the political and economic nego- 
tiations that will hold and strengthen international, especially Inter-Amer- 
ican, amicable relations and general good feeling. 

However, the allotment of class-hours has the most definite of limita- 
tions. The task the teacher faces, then, is so to combine the teaching of area, 
in English, with linguistic training, in Spanish, that the former will be a 
help, and not a deterrent, to the latter. 

At the college level, where students can study history by using the un- 
translated texts of national historians, and where rapid reading makes 
possible an acquaintance with the best novels, short stories, essays, and 
other interpretations of the life of the people, there is little or no necessity 
to resort to English for classroom discussion. But in the high school, not 
even the American-made Spanish textbooks in history, travel, and customs 
can be used to advantage below the third unit of language study, a point 
to which only a pitiably small minority persevere. 

The high school that would interest the total enrollment of Spanish pupils 
in the cultural values of Latin American civilization must place this study 
in the first and second units, and the teacher, thus being obliged to present 
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the material almost entirely in English, must see to it that the class minutes 
spent in the atmosphere of the vernacular actually add to the student’s 
final linguistic attainment in Spanish. 

It is the experience in almost every class that area study does actually 
pay dividends in an increased interest in learning to speak the language, 
and this interest in turn makes for better learning conditions in what is 
left of the class-hour. This is as we should expect, and where other con- 
ditions obtain we cannot help feeling that the teacher is at least partly to 
blame. But in addition to this indirect contribution there should be a direct 
linguistic connection in the pupil’s mind between the part of the period 
spent in English and the part spent in Spanish, and this association must 
rest, clearly, upon the content of the instruction given in the two languages. 

The usual rather primitive and very narrow bridge is constructed of 
extremely simple questions and answers, in Spanish, on the easier phases 
of the material learned in English. This method of getting from one lan- 
guage to the other is good as far as it goes. It is elementary, but so is the 
pupil’s ability to speak Spanish. It deals with simple statements, but there 
is no way of stretching the pupil’s language capacity to expression of ideas. 
Unfortunately, it often creates the impression that anything worthwhile 
is said in English, and that if pupils miss the meaning of the Spanish, no 
great loss is sustained. At the same time, because the emphasis of instruc- 
tion is, rightly, upon the language teaching, which at this point is intent 
upon the repetition of information, the teacher is hard put to it to build up 
a rounded picture of the civilization he is trying to teach. 

Is there any way of using the two languages on an equal footing, each 
enriching the other, both contributing to the pupil’s final attainment of 
facility in speaking Spanish and of appreciation of his Latin American 
neighbors? Yes, such a possibility exists in the study of Latin American 
poetry. By the use of an anthology of good translations side by side with 
the Spanish te-t. 

In colleges and universities the poetry course is the very core of the 
work in Spanish American literature. It could not be otherwise, for among 
the educated of all Latin American countries poetry is a natural form of 
literary expression, and even among the simple and the illiterate there is 
an innate love of rhythm and an awareness of the beauties of natural sur- 
roundings that have produced a rich body of folklore and songs and dances. 

Indeed, no civilization can be interpreted without consideration of poetry. 
Even in prose periods of literary history, when absorption in material 
comforts and practical methods of reaching them have clipped the sheer 
wings of Poetry, the very paucity of poetic works—along with their 
quality and content—tells a positive story. Who would interpret our own 
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country without mention of the Benéts, Vachel Lindsay, Paul Dunbar, and 
Edgar Guest? Should we give more importance to the paragraphs of Dar- 
win or to the lines of Kipling as a forecast of our World Wars? And when 
we seek to know what this last war has done to our country, shall we look 
for the answer in the superb films on which our government marked the 
record of all that happened or in the poetry pages of soldiers’ magazines 
and the collections of poems by the boys who performed those heroic 
deeds? 

In the Latin American republics poetry was, up to recently, the chief 
vehicle of enduring expression. Excepting certain outstanding prose works, 
it is only through poetry that we can get first-hand acquaintance with the 
Latin American of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. And from 
those poems shine forth the qualities of the race and the immutable values 
of their civilization: their fiery, passionate natures, their concern with the 
intellectual and the spiritual, their deep feeling, their genius at artistic 
expression, their unhurried progress through life, which gives them time 
to look at the splendors of God’s universe, time to interpret that universe 
that others less gifted may see. 

It is a rich treasury that Latin American poets have given to the world, 
one that needs the maturity and equipment of the university student for 
full appreciation and enjoyment. But it is also a storehouse in which the 
high-school teacher can wander, picking out masterpieces that will put life 
into travelogues, meaning into traditions and customs, and beautiful ideas 
and words—English words and Spanish words—into the inquiring minds 
and susceptible imaginations of adolescent pupils. 

With these purposes in mind the writer chose for presentation to second- 


year classes some thirty poems, dividing them, roughly, into the following 
groups or “cantos”: 


“Their Rocks and Rills” 
“The Horn of Plenty” 
“Their Trees” 

“Their Outlook on Life” 
“The Two Americas.” 


Another “canto” on the gaucho—to come before “The Horn of Plenty”— 
has not yet been inserted because of the difficulty of finding satisfactory 
selections that will be short but not fragmentary. 

“Their Rocks and Rills” includes poems that will give a picture of Span- 
ish America—mostly South America—and along with that picture, a 
feeling of the landscape and a breath of the tremendous love of it which 
every Latin American possesses. The great American José Santos Chocano 
contributes four poems, three on the West Coast and the Caribbean’shore: 
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“The Andes,” “The Volcanoes,” “The Mouths of the Orinoco”; and the 


fourth, his “Journey” to the pampas. 


I met upon the road 

A woman and a man, 

And a tree that genuflected 

Before the wind; 

Farther on, a browsing burro; 

And farther still, a heap of stone. 

And in three thousand leagues of my spirit 
There was no more than these: 

A tree, a stone, a burro, 

A woman, and a man.' 


Then across the Andes to the Bio-Bio with Andrés Bello, using only those 
stanzas of his poem which describe the Chilean coastal plain. Back then 
to the mountains, this time the sierras of Mexico, in “My Mountains” by 
Joaquin Gémez Vergara, where we see Popocatépet! and Iztaccihuatl, 
lighted by the nostalgia of the poet, whose wanderings were always in a 
quasi-exile. Following the thread of exile, which is so closely interwoven 
into the history of most Latin American republics, the writer introduced 


“The Inevitable” by Rufino Blanco Fombona: 


“Will you be brave?” the old man asks the young man, 
“In exile, bread is bitter, first and last; 

All roads are rough, each hour is full of sorrow.” 
“Erect, I, like a tree, shall face the blast!” 


“Will you be brave, boy? To a man in exile 
Each neighbor’s hand becomes a claw, to smite; 
Slander and hate will set their dogs upon you.” 

“The hired lash only barks, it does not bite!” 


“When, with grey mists around you and within you, 
You think of your blue mountains fair and free, 
Your mother, brothers, and your dearest comrades—” 
“Closing mine eyes, my country I shall see!” 


“But when you meet by moonlight loving couples 
And hear upon the wind their laughter gay, 
Your lover’s heart, will it remain indifferent? 
Will it not sigh nor have a word to say? 


Will it not then recall some eyes celestial, 
Long chestnut locks, beloved in other years?” 


* Translated by Muna Lee, quoted in Torres-Rioseco, The Epic of Latin American 
Literature, New York, Oxford University Press, 1942, p. 114. 
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The youth makes no reply. His eyes grow misty. 
“Go, lad,” the old man says. “You now know tears!’ 


The “canto” continues with two other poems with a definite locale: 
“Puerto Rico” by José Gautier Benitez—the first eight lines only—and the 
famous sonnet “On Leaving Cuba” by Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda. 
The remaining poems of the canto have as their subjects fountains, rivu- 
lets, streams, sunsets, skies. Although all poetry teems with lines on these 
themes, there is a distinctly Latin American flavor to the following: 


“Clear Water,” J. M. Solis 

“The Last Sunset,” Luis G. Urbina : 
“Stars,” José Asuncién Silva 

“White Clouds,” Gabriela Mistral 

“The Land,” Gabriela Mistral. 


Thus ends the first “canto.”’ Out of an almost limitless field of selection 
only a few poems were chosen, purposely few in order to focus the pupils’ 


attention and to prevent the discouragement sometimes evoked by the full- 
ness of anthologies. 


The second “canto” is extremely short. It contains the poem by José 
Santos Chocano which gives its name to the “canto”: “The Horn of 
Plenty,” and Gabriela Mistral’s two beautiful poems of protest against 


unequal distribution of that horn of plenty: “Little Feet” and “Little 
Hands”: 


O little hands of children, 
That beg insistently ! 

Of all the world’s fair valleys 
The lords are ye. 


O little hands of children, 
Extended towards the tree ! 
For you the fruits that ripen 
Glow ruddily. 


Hands of poor little children, 
Stretched out in hungry quest, 
Blessed are those that fill you 
Blest and thrice blest! 


Blest those who hear you, seeming 
A cry in their heart’s core— 
Those who shall to the children 
The world restore !* 





* Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell, in her Some Spanish American Poets, 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 
* Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell, op. cit. 
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The third “canto,” “Their Trees,” was more difficult to limit, for almost 
every kind of tree grows in some part of Latin America, and most of them 
have been celebrated in song. However, the following selection was made: 


“To the Spirit of the Tree,” Enrique Gonzalez Martinez 
“Hymn to the Tree,” Gabriela Mistral 

“The Thorn Tree,” Gabriela Mistral 

“The Piety of the Cypress,” Alfonsina Storni 

“The Ombi,” Leopoldo Lugones (about one-third) 
“The Desert Tree,” José Joaquin Olmedo 

“Prayer for the Nest,” Gabriela Mistral. 


The outlook on life of the educated Latin American, the subject of the 
next “canto,” is not to be encompassed by a half-dozen poems ; the approach 
was a little less difficult when made from the interests of the pupils, with 
the following result: two poems of encouragement in the daily task, two 
little love poems, two on charity to one’s neighbor, and one of dedication 
to God. Taking considerable latitude, the writer included two superb fan- 
tasies by Rubén Dario. Thus the fourth “canto” is composed of the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Song by the Way,” Francisco A. de Icaza 

“Ascension,” Luis G. Urbina 

“In the Country,” Manuel Gutiérrez Najera 

“Broken Wings,” Fabio Fiallo 

“If a Thorn Wounds Me,” Amado Nervo 

“Envy,” Salvador Diaz Mirén 


“The Prayer of the Barren Rock,” Enrique Gonzalez Martinez 
“Slings,” Rubén Dario , 
“The Princess and the Star,” Rubén Dario. 


The last canto, “The Two Americas,” contains selections of from eight 
to sixteen lines from the following poems: 


“The Ancestors,” Ricardo Jaimes Freyre 
“The Last of the Aztecs,” José Leén del Valle 
“Words of the Last Inca,” José Eusebio Caro 
“To Bolivar,” Rafael Pombo 

“To Christopher Columbus,” Justo Sierra 
“Columbus,” Joaquin Castellanos 

“The Christ of the Andes,” Anonymous 

“The Two Americas,” Rafael Pombo. 


There are also poems written by Latin Americans to Washington, Lin- 
coln, Franklin, San Martin, but these are not immediately available because 
of the lack of satisfactory translations. Then there is the famous poem in 
which Rubén Dario attacked the policy of Theodore Roosevelt in Panama, 
but it seems unwise to include anti-Yankee utterances in so brief and 
eclectic a study. 
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Other omissions there are, which are more serious from the point of 
view of completeness of the picture: Brazilian poetry, much of which ap- 
pears in English translations, and whose original Portuguese text serves 
as a reminder of the common origin of the Romance languages ; likewise 
Haitian and Canadian French poetry, though perhaps all three belong not 
in a Spanish but in a wider linguistic-area course on All-American culture. 

In the reading, choral mostly, and the enjoyment of the poems named 
above literary criticism plays almost no part and literary history very little. 
It happened that the choice fell upon poems which give representation to 
almost every country, if we accept Rubén Dario as a representative of all 
Central America, but in the case of many of the countries it is neither their 
most distinguished nor their best-known poet whose work answers the 
needs of the class. The plentifulness, not to say the plethora, of material 
is a challenge to any teacher who attempts selection, and everyone familiar 
with this literature will make a distinctly individual choice. However, 
availability of translations limits the field very definitely. There are nearly 
a score of skillful translators of Spanish American poetry; many of the 
poems are as beautiful in English as in their original form, but they appear 
in magazines rather than in books. Not least among these translators is 
Alice Stone Blackwell, whose work is published in a volume compiled by 
herself, from which were taken most of the poems used in this project. 
Muna Lee too, is outstanding as a translator. 

The Blackwell anthology itself is not being used by the class; it is too 
large for an “extra book,” it has too much material in it for high-school 
classes, and the arrangement by countries does not lend itself to the use 
the writer has attempted to describe in this article. But the poems in it are 
beautiful translations, printed on the page opposite the Spanish text, and 
the class that is enjoying them is able to see that translation into English 
is an artistic use of one’s own language, not a merciless abuse of it. A less 
experienced, more optimistic teacher would find great encouragement from 
this one response alone. But even without the optimism of the young 
teacher, the writer can truthfully say that the time devoted to these 
poems is well spent and that from them the pupils are gaining in linguistic 
power and in the understanding of an alien culture, growing too in the 
desire, short-lived though it may turn out to be, to fill up what is lacking 
in the meagerness of their intellectual development. 











THE “CONVERSAPHONE COURSES” IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES* 


Ricuarp D. ABRAHAM 
Martin College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE “Conversaphone Courses” in foreign language were constructed 

to remedy the defects of other recorded courses. While all the more 
important features of the “Conversaphone” are to be found in one or 
another of previously recorded works, there is no one other course which 
has all of its advantages. 

The “Conversaphone Courses” have all been prepared by experienced 
teachers, and they are recorded by well-educated natives who are aware of 
the difference between good and affected speech. The course in Brazilian 
Portuguese, for instance, is recited by Snra. Marialice Pessoa and her 
husband, both graduates of Brazilian universities and instructors in Portu- 
guese in this country. The course was devised by Dr. Edwin B. Williams of 
the University of Pennsylvania, one of the leading scholars of the Portu- 
guese language. Dean Williams is the originator of the Conversaphone and 
general editor of the series. Dr. George Seiver, head of the Department 
of Romance Languages at the University of Pennsylvania, made the 
French course. The Italian was done by Dr. Vittorini and the Russian by 
Dr. Senn, both at the University of Pennsylvania and both authorities in 
their fields. The Japanese and the Spanish courses were done by your 
speaker. 

The courses, with the exception of the Russian, consist of no more than 
ten records, that is, twenty lessons, one lesson to each record side. We 
find that the basic principles of the language and the essential conversation 
can be covered without increasing the number of records. The lessons are 
topical and the material is not academic, but gives the usual conversations 
heard in shopping, asking directions, taking a bus and trolley, ordering a 
meal in a restaurant, getting a haircut, visiting a doctor, making a telephone 
call, etc. 

The grammar is graded and every time a new point is introduced a super- 
imposed number appears in the record text. This number refers to the 
paragraph where that topic is discussed in the Grammar section. When a 
further development of that point is introduced, the same number is given in 

* An extract of a paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The Amer- 


ican Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 29-31, 1946. 
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the record text and the student is referred to that same section in the 
Grammar. There he reviews what he has learned before concerning the 
topic and goes on to another paragraph presenting its further development. 
In this way the Grammar is not merely a series of isolated notes, but is 
classified and related to the text as a whole. It is both functional and 
systematic. In the Grammar every example cited is given with the record 
number and the line where it appears, so that it may easily be found, 
reheard, and reviewed. This method also does away with the needless 
repetition of grammatical points which increases the size of other courses. 

To illustrate, in Lesson VI, line 1 of the Brazilian course, the words 
Bom dia, seu José occur. There is a superimposed figure, namely 95, after 
seu, This refers to section 95 in the Grammar. Later on, the words dona 
Maria occur and after dona appears the same superimposed figure 95 re- 
ferring to the same section. In Lesson XII, line 29 one of the speakers says, 
“Bem, doutor Carlos e Alberto, 0 jantar esté na mesa. Se o senhor deseja 
lavar as maos, doutor Carlos, o banheiro esta ao lado direito daquéle 
corredor.” After doutor appears the superimposed figure 95 again. We 
turn therefore to section 95 and read: “In Brazil, it is customary to address 
a man with the word senhor and a woman with the word dona followed by 
the first name rather than the surname or family name. This is done without 
any feeling of familiarity or intimacy. And in colloquial speech senhor 
before the first name is generally shortened to seu. Thus, José Oliveira is 
addressed as seu José (VI, 24) in Portuguese, but as Mr. Oliveira in 
English. And Maria Mendes is addressed as dona Maria (VI, 25) in 
Portuguese and Mrs. Mendes in English. 

The words senhor and dona may be replaced by some other title. Thus, 
Dr. Carlos Lemos is addressed as doutor Carlos (XII, 29) in Portuguese, 
but as Dr. Lemos in English.” 

I cite this example, not so much because it illustrates particularly well the 
point I am making, but because I thought it might interest you more than 
demonstrative or relative pronouns. However, I think it can be seen from 
this example how all the information concerning demonstratives or relatives 
or what not is kept together in the Grammar. 

There are many exercises on practically every sentence heard on the 
records. These consist of using the record-text sentences as patterns and 
varying these sentences by using the previously mastered vocabulary and 
grammatical material. They take the form of question and answer. For 
example, the record has “Voce vai me emprestar dinheiro? Sim, vou 
emprestar-lhe cinco cruszeiros. Will you lend me money? Yes, I'll lend you 
five cruzeiros. The exercise repeats this topic sentence and then goes on 
with the first variation, viz., Vocé vai me emprestar seu livro? Sim, vou 
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emprestar-lhe meu livro. The second variation reads Os alunos vio lhe 
emprestar seus livros de Portugués? Sim, vio emprestar-me seus livros de 
portugués. The third is Jodo vai me emprestar seu guarda-chuva? Sim, 
vai emprestar-lhe seu guarda-chuva, The last variation reads Maria vai 
lhe emprestar um par de meias? Nao, nado vai emprestar-me um par de 
meias. 

Thus there is plenty of material for the student to study and for the 
teacher to use for drill. Although the English is given side by side with the 
foreign language in the record text and in the pattern sentences in the 
Exercises, by the time the student has mastered the drill, by force of 
repetition, he has forgotten the English and is beginning to think in the 
foreign language. 

Each of the “Conversaphone” series has an appendix with all the useful 
paradigms and a vocabulary containing all the words of the texts. All of 
the material is in one book, which is properly indexed. 

I have been speaking principally of the Brazilian Portuguese course, 
Each of the men working in different languages has been free to vary the 
course as his particular language requires. For instance, the vocabulary of 
Japanese, being difficult to remember, has been explained and analyzed, 
so that the vocabulary section has been expanded into a miniature etymo- 
logical dictionary, and the record and line number of each word of the 
text is given after it in the Dictionary section. 

In closing, therefore, I should like to make clear that although the gen- 
eral plan of the courses is the sa:ne for each language in the series, yet these 
courses are not, as many are, simply translations one of the other. Each of 
the authors has worked with native informants and the material is fresh 
and different, for each native has given the current conversation and the 
current locutions of his country. The language is neither pedantic nor 
childish. The grammar has been constructed on that living language and 
therefore it is not the usual rehash of the more or less accurate statements 
made by our grammarians of the early nineteen hundreds. It is hoped, then, 
that the “Conversaphone” courses will answer the need for recorded ma- 
terial that is linguistically sound and pedagogically useful. 





“. . . What does it matter to me what Cervantes intended or did not intend 
to put in it (Don Quixote) and what he did actually put into it? What is 
living in it is what I myself discover in it, whether Cervantes put it there 
or not, what I myself put into and under and over it, and what we all put 
into it... .” Micuet pe UNAMUNO, in his The Tragic Sense of Life in Men 
and Peoples, translated by J. E. Crawrorp Fiitcn (London: Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd., 1921, p. 309). 

















STILL MORE ON SER AND ESTAR 


Dwicnt L. BoLincEer 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


I* THIS reply to Luis Crespo’s amusing and in many ways illuminating 
article ‘““Los verbos ser y estar explicados por un nativo,” I shall try 
to demonstrate that the differences between Crespo’s point of view and 
that of W. E. Bull? (at which Crespo’s article is largely directed) are, save 
in one important detail (see 5, below), merely terminological. I believe that 
it is important to reconcile the arguments rather than to treat them as rival 
theories, one of which must be rejected if the other is accepted. This is the 
scientific thing to do. The scientist builds upon the solid part of his prede- 
cessor’s work rather than drawing attention only to its deficiencies. In this 
way syntax can progress to the point where it is the joint product of many 
minds rather than the particular effort of this or that individual. Bull’s 
theory offers that solid basis. His study is the only ‘one on the subject 
which manages to be more than a causerie. 

1. Sr. Crespo’s article makes one assumption which reveals a miscon- 
ception about language in general. His preamble is based on the fallacy 
that because a linguistic habit is simple in operation, it is therefore simple 
in structure. This fallacy is apparent in the beginning in references to the 
ease with which a native can tell when to use one or the other verb, and 
in the body of the article in the frequent. allusions to a native’s not having 
to “solve a problem of philosophy”—implying that if a function is simple, 
the explanation of the function is also simple. Actually the reverse is often 
true. The lexicographer finds the simple words—and, but, the, whatever— 
hardest to define without making the definition harder to understand than 
the word itself. There is no function simpler than the act of seeing, and 
no physiological structure more complex than the eye. The easier a car 
is to operate, the more complex is the engineering job that must be done 
on it.*Easy as it may be, therefore, for the native to handle ser and estar 
correctly, this in no way signifies ease in explaining the difference. 

2. Sr. Crespo analogizes ser-estar with shall-will and who-whom to 
demonstrate the extreme simplicity of ser-estar, The parallel is a false one. 





* Hispania, Vol. XXIX, no. 1, February, 1946, 45-55. 

*“New Principles for Some Spanish Equivalents of ‘To Be’.” Hispania, Vol. 
XXV, December, 1942, 433-443. See also Wm. Moellering’s criticism, H1sPpanta, 
Vol. XXVI, February, 1943, 82-85, and Bolinger, “More on Ser and Estar,” Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XXIX, March, 1944, 233-238. 
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The two English pairs are rendered difficult for the speaker of English 
because of the anti-popular complications introduced by purists. Shall-will 
is difficult because the speaker of English cannot rely upon his own lin- 
guistic habits in order to use them “correctly”; ser-estar is easy—for the 
native—because he can rely on his own linguistic habits. Draw the com- 
parison rather with something in English that has not been corrupted by 
purism—with, for example, the difference between make and do, or of 
and from, or between the single possessive and the double possessive, 
distinctions which the native speaker of English finds perfectly natural and 
easy, but which, since Spanish does not make them, offer complex prob- 
lems to one who teaches English to Spanish-speaking natives. 

3. Too much is made of the supposedly “normal” locutions which admit 
of estar and which therefore seem to contradict Bull’s principles. It is not 
just to insist upon a too-literal interpretation of any semantic principle; 
languages are flexible, are constantly being twisted by their users, and, 
where metaphor enters in, can hardly be subjected to any rule. When Sr. 
Crespo uses “Vamos a Casa Juan, alli las sopas estan rebuenas” to contro- 
vert Bull’s principle of the norm, he ignores the possibility of metaphor. 
Of course it may be true that “Las sopas estan rebuenas” refers to soup 
which is normally good. But is it the intent of the speaker to refer to-it 
as a norm? What is the very adjective that Sr. Crespo uses ?—rebuenas: 
abnormally good. The phrase “estan rebuenas” is simply an example of 
hyperbole. The fact that estar here is a nonce-usage, to enhance something 
here and now, is borne out by the readiness with which one may say “Hoy 
el servicio esta bueno,” by contrast with the much less usual “Démosle una 
buena propina y mafiana el servicio estard mejor.” If estar fundamentally 
signifies non-norm, then naturally when we wish to picture something as 
extraordinarily good, or bad, we may use it even though the resulting 
expression may not be literally true. Bull emphasized the extreme necessity 
of construing his rule as a subjective concept. Far from falling down in 
these examples, it actually deepens our understanding of such uses of estar. 
Whatever the objective facts about the particular soup may have been, the 
speaker subjectively regarded it as exceptionally good, i.e., as non-norm. 

4. While the agreement among natives as to the choice of ser or estar is 
highly consistent, it would be wrong to assume that it is perfect. The fol- 
lowing era from Larra’s “El Castellano Viejo” elicited a protest from two 
natives, one a Spaniard, the other a Costa Rican: 


—Sabes que mafiana seran mis dias? Estdéds convidado a comer conmigo. 
Te espero a las dos... . 
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Llegaron las dos, y como yo conocia a mi Braulio, me vesti muy despacio. 
Era citado a las dos, y entré en la sala a las dos y media. 

5. Sr. Crespo’s explanation following the example “Este arbol esta 
torcido,” to the effect that “En estos casos y en otros similares, creo que no 
se expresa cambio de ningtin concepto normal, porque en la forma en que 
crecen los Arboles no hay norma,” is a valid and important criticism of 
Bull’s theory. The theory assumes “norm” and “change from norm” as its 
two opposite poles; but the polarity would be simpler and more defensible 
as just “norm” and “non-norm.” In this form I have taught Bull’s prin- 
ciples. Obviously when one says “El agua esta caliente” one does not refer 
to a change from a norm, since no particular temperature is a norm for 
water (except in the unusual aspect of water versus ice or steam), but one 
does have a non-norm. Sr. Crespo’s example “Maria esta rubia . . . hasta 
que le dé por tefiirse” is instructive because it shows how the speaker may 
imply, by choosing estar, that for him no particular color is a norm for 
Mary’s hair. 

6. Whether a quality will be pictured as norm or non-norm depends not 
only upon the quality, but also upon the object (noun) to which the quality 
is referred. It is important to recognize two disparate uses of nouns: (1) as 
singulars ; (2) as collectives, often implicit. When the collective is implicit, 
it is often deceptive. An example of both singular and implicit collective 
in a single sentence would be a customer’s remark on leaving his meat- 
market : “La carne esta buena hoy, porque este pedazo de carne que compré 
es bueno.” The first carne is an implicit collective: it refers not just to a 
piece or pieces of meat, but to the meat-sold-from-day-to-day-at-this-store. 
The esté then comes along and cuts a cross-section out of this day-to-day 
meat. In other words, when meat is pictured as a continuing phenomenon, 
and the speaker has at the back of his mind something like “The meat sold 
at this store is generally indifferent (or poor, or variable) as to quality,” 
he may then express today’s sale as a non-norm (departure from norm 
“poor” or one of many non-norm variables). In the second part of our 
sentence, however, meat becomes a singular; we refer not to a continuing 
phenomenon of day-to-day meat, but to one piece of meat. We may picture 
that single piece of meat as normally good, as we have here, and use es 
(remember that Bull’s examples reveal the tendency to treat first impres- 
sions as norms). If the piece of meat begins to spoil tomorrow, we may use 
esté for this non-norm; or if it turns out to be extraordinarily good we 
may also use estar, if only to enhance our appreciation for the benefit of 
our hearer. 
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Another illustration of the singular versus the implicit collective is af- 
forded by the remark of a native colleague, who, referring to the circum- 
stances under which a certain thing might be done, said that it might be 
done by a child “si el nifio esté muy pequefio.” Here the concept Nisio 
embraces a broad field, in which no particular size is a norm; it embraces 
either all the changing phases of the life-history of one child, or the stages 
of growth of childhood in general, or both. In any case, “Nifio (collective) 
esta pequefio” = “nivio (singular) es pequefio.” In the aspect of the col- 
lective, pequewo is non-norm; in the aspect of the singular, it is norm— 
and both statements may be used of the same objective fact. 

Overlooking these implicit collectives enables Sr. Crespo to cite exam- 
ples of apparent norms which are used with estar. In all of them the 
ostensible anomaly results from seeing double: picturing the noun as col- 
lective and as singular at the same time. In “Las arenas del Sahara estan 
siempre calientes” there is an over-all concept of sands for which no given 
temperature is a norm; it is as if we had said, “En el caso del Sahara, 
vemos arenas que estan siempre calientes.” The speaker is picturing the 
sands of the Sahara against the background of other sands. In “Usemos 
este acero porque esta mas sdlido,” we have an over-all concept of steel 
of which the steel in question is a species or variant. If it were not steel 
versus steel, but steel versus wood, could we use estar?: “Usemos este 
acero en lugar de la madera, pues esta mas sdlido.” In the remote chance 
that such a statement would be made, it would probably be by mentally 
referring both wood and steel to some archetype such as building materials. 

Of course, the reader will object that this is Sr. Crespo’s main point— 
that what I have referred to as steel versus steel, i.e., as something par- 
ticular versus something inclusive, is simply the “comparison” which con- 
stitutes Sr. Crespo’s rule. Granted. And it is right here that we see that 
what divides Crespo’s rule from Bull’s is merely words. If we adhere to 
the principle of “norm” versus “non-norm,” we accept the inevitability of 
“comparison,” for how is one to tell that a quality is non-norm except by 
comparing—either with the norm of the thing or with other non-norms 
if the thing has no norm? 

The weakness of the term “comparison” is twofold. First, it does not 
relate estar to ser in the neat way in which norm (ser) and non-norm 
(estar) relate the two words; for obviously one cannot use “non-compari- 
son” to describe ser, in the light of explicit comparisons such as “La carne es 
mas nutritiva que el pan” and “El agua de nuestro barrio es mas saludable 
desde que nos deshicimos de las moscas.” Since both verbs can be used 
in comparisons, we are back where we started. There is an implied compari- 
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son in “Las manzanas que se comen crudas son maduras,” but since the 
speaker here is emphasizing “norm,” he may use ser. Second, “comparison” 
would, to be accurate, have to be modified to “self-comparison,” for estar is 
used for comparisons within a given genus: comparisons of a thing with its 
archetype or with previous or succeeding states of itself. When we say 
“Comeré la manzana, pues esta mas madura que la pera,” we do not use 
estar because of the comparison of apple with pear, but because of the 
mental picture of successive states of ripeness of apple (collective) or of 
the genus fruit. Sr. Crespo’s footnote (p. 55) confirms this, for he says 
“esta piedra esté mas dura que el acero, equivale a: esta piedra esté mas 
dura que lo que esperaba’—in other words, the estar comes not by way 
of the comparison of stone with steel, but by way of the self-comparison of 
stone (actual hardness) with stone (expected hardness). But how much 
neater Bull’s principle is! What we expect of a thing is our norm for it; 
a departure from the expectation is a non-norm. In “Estos zapatos me 
estan grandes” the speaker has a size in mind which is his norm, and the 
size in question violates it. 

7. Sr. Crespo’s return to the term “state” for estar is hardly worth 
discussing, for the ambiguities of “state” were clearly exposed by Bull. 
His return to “characteristic” to describe ser is another merely termino- 
logical change. “Characteristic of the subject” is no improvement on “norm 
of the subject,” and norm has sharper outlines for the student when we 
are put to the task of selecting a term whose general intention is closest 
to the special import that we wish to read into it.’ 

8. Bull’s whole purpose was to get a unifying concept. The return, 
therefore, to ten rules such as Sr. Crespo enumerates at the end of his 
article, is of no practical gain unless it adds to the information that was 
summarized in Bull’s principles. Rules 1, 2, and 3 are simply variants of 
Bull’s “subjective norm”; rules 4 to 10 are variants of a “subjective non- 
norm,” which, as I have indicated, is an improvement over Bull’s “change 
from norm.” It goes without saying that the examples are excellent, and 
should be embodied in corollaries to Bull’s principles; for, though “norm” 
and “non-norm” may stand for the fundamental differences, they are by 
definition subjective and we still need illustrations that will help us predict 
when the native is likely to picture a quality one way or the other. When all 
our toil with “comparisons,” “norms,” “subjective attitudes,” and “char- 


*“Norm” has this practical weakness: students often try to use it in the idealistic 
sense of ‘what would be normal if conditions were perfect,’ and so to quarrel with 
esté bueno since health “ought” to be the norm for all living creatures. No term that 
we could select, however, would be perfectly univocal. 
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acteristics” is done, students must still cope with the low frequency of estd 
pobre versus the high frequency of esté enfermo, and other instances which 
do not involve principles per se but rather involve the problem of getting 
idiomatic Spanish by predicting which way, given this or that setting with 
its cultural backgrounds, the native speaker of Spanish will be more likely 
to express himself. “Las manzanas que se comen crudas son maduras”’ is 
acceptable to the native speaker, who is willing to picture this as a norm; 
but the parallel “Somos muy orgullosos de nuestra democracia” will prob- 
ably be rejected in favor of estamos, however patriotic the speaker may be. 
i These are adversaries that simply have to be vanquished in single combat. 
The fact that, regardless of theory, we must still teach such matters piece- 
meal accounts for the success of even erroneous principles in the hands 
of an energetic teacher who plies his students with a great many individ- 
ually correct examples. } 

9. Sr. Crespo points out the persistence of ser in its older meanings of 
‘existir’ and ‘verificarse.’ It is probably wrong, however, to include the 
example “; Sabe usted donde es el Teatro Bolivar?” as one of these ves- 
tiges; rather it is similar to “Aqui es donde vivo,” where expressions of 
location occur on both sides of ser and ser is therefore a mere copula or 
sign of equivalence. This is demonstrated by the fact that while “Alli es 
la casa que usted busca” is acceptable (since casa can be thought of as 
‘place’), “Alli es el libro que usted busca” is impossible. ““Mi trabajo es 
aqui” is acceptable because trabajo may be conceived as a process (whence 
es = ‘se verifica’) or as locale of process (whence es is a mere copula). 
The distinction of process versus place is illustrated by the example “El 
discurso es (esta) en inglés.” With es we should most likely take this to 
refer to the speech as delivered, with estar to the speech in written form 
(metaphorical location). A good deal remains to be done in working out 
the use of the two verbs with prepositional phrases. 

10. Apropos of process, there is a wide pattern of examples that Sr. 
Crespo might have drawn upon in order to put the “norm” theory to a 
more severe test. It is a pattern which resembles the formal distinction in 
English of “You are being very rude” versus “You are very rude,” where 
in the progressive be refers to ‘action’ and the adjective is one of ‘be- 
havior.’ In such cases Spanish admits of ser regardless of comparisons or 
previous or successive states; in fact, the speaker may explicitly refer to 
a state, and yet use ser: 


Fué muy exigente conmigo, aunque después cambié por completo. 
Conmigo es muy cortés, aunque con mi padre no. 
¢Por qué fué usted tan amable ayer, si nunca lo ha sido? 
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Usted fué ayer muy cruel conmigo. 


Es muy consecuente cuando califica sus ex4menes, aunque en lo demas no lo es. 
Usted debe ser mas enérgico con los alumnos. 


About the only discernible difference between “Estuvo muy descortés con- 
migo” and “Fué muy descortés conmigo” is that the one suggests something 
external while the other, coupled with the suggestion of ‘portarse,’ implies 
that the person was that way through-and-through. Ser would be unlikely 
with adjectives that denote mere appearance rather than behavior; thus 
“3 Por qué es usted tan pensativo (alegre, despierto, etc.) hoy?” is hardly 
to be considered possible. 

Unless we can stretch “norm” to include to be = ‘to behave,’ instances 
of this kind seem to constitute an exception. 





“PATIENCE AND COURAGE”: “TRIUMPHANT HEROISM.”— 
RUDOLPH SCHEVILL 


“This simplest of philosophies, the philosophy of courage, speaks from 
the pages of Don Quixote. It combines by the rarest of processes per- 
fected esthetic and ethical points of view. It is characterized through- 
out by a serene atmosphere free from all exaggerated emotion and that 
dramatic presentation of life which admits the voices of pessimism and 
despair. . . . Wherever we find incidents which terminate in disillusion- 
ment or misfortune, we note also the accompanying counsel of stoic 
patience and courage. This is nowhere more beautifully expressed than 
on one of the last pages Cervantes penned : 


We cannot call that hope which may be resisted and overthrown by ad- 
versity, for as light shines most in the darkness, even so hope must remain 
unshaken in the midst of toil; for to despair is the act of cowardly hearts, 
and there is no greater pusillanimity or baseness than to allow the spirit, no 
matter how beset by difficulties it may be, to yield to discouragement. 
(Persiles y Sigismunda, I, 9.) 


“Don Quixote, which embodies this sentiment, is thus by the great simpli- 
city of its thought, by the ease with which it may be comprehended, a 
book for the average person, and so for every man. It voices those qualities 
from which humanity draws its noblest inspirations, an unclouded faith 
in God and His world, spiritual poise, and the triumphant heroism that 
greets the unseen with a cheer.”—RuDOLPH SCHEVILL, in his Cervantes 
(“Master Spirits of Literature” Series), New York: Duffield and Com- 
pany, 1919, pp. 370-371). 











WHAT IS CECEO? INQUIRY AND PROPOSAL* 


Oxav K. LUNDEBERG 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


WO factors operative during the past twenty-five or thirty years have 
served to make teachers of Spanish more acutely aware of the phonet- 
ic structure and variety of the language they teach. 

First chronologically, and surely also in scope, is the epoch-making and 
authoritative systematization of Spanish phonetics by Dr. Tomas Navarro 
and his fellow-investigators. From his laboratory and lecture hall, whether 
in the old world or the new, and from his written exposition of the subject, 
thousands of teachers and students have acquired a rationalized and well- 
ordered concept of Spanish pronunciation that simply did not exist before. 
And though there have been dissenting voices on some points of his doc- 
trine, yet on the whole, his exposition is now quite generally accepted as 
the authoritative presentation not only of the patrén cortesano, but also 
of Spanish as a world language. 

The second factor that has awakened and nurtured interest in this field 
is the tremendous wave of popular attention to Spanish as an international 
political, cultural, and economic instrument. From this revitalized concept 
of the importance of Spanish have come many new types of interest moti- 
vation, not least of which is our realization and awareness of the rich 
variety and the vibrant vitality of its regional development in our own 
hemisphere. Twenty or thirty years ago, I venture to say, comparatively 
few American teachers of Spanish gave much thought to such interesting 
phonetic phenomena as seseo, yeismo, intonation patterns, etc. ; not to men- 
tion such curious morphological or syntactic mutations as the voseo or the 
muletilla esto, etc. For evidence, consult our older grammars, beginning 
with Ramsey. As a matter of fact, in that earlier day, objective research 
and investigation was just beginning to bring to our attention the first 
fruits of a documentation that in our present era is widely available in 
popularized form. It is no exaggeration to say that twenty-five years ago 
our university courses in Spanish linguistics, under the formidable incubus 
of historical phonology, were still devoting themselves primarily to the 
fossilized stages of the language. The living language was in that day often 
considered a vulgar, wriggling, unpredictable creature, not quite a fit or 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 29-31, 1946. 
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dignified subject for classification, analysis, and rationalization in the old- 
style philological seminar. 

Today, after a quarter-century of intensified investigation and reporting, 
the rank and file of our guild are beginning to have a fuller picture of the 
infinite phonetic variety of the Spanish language. It is no longer exclusively 
the language of Cervantes, Quevedo, and Valera. It is also the language of 
the gaucho, the andaluz, the indio, and the roto. Our workshop and seminar 
tables frequently offer such lusty and full-tasting dishes as The Spanish 
Language in America, Spanish Phonetics, Pronunciation Clinics, and 
Spanish Intonation. Our ears have become sensitive to regional variations 
such as the exaggerated Argentine yeismo, the final velarized m of the 
Caribbean area, the assibilated r of the Andean regions. We wrestle inter- 
minably over the insoluble problem of seseo and its implications, political, 
cultural and economic. We rack our brains and memories trying to keep 
in mind the distinction between seseo and ceceo. And in many cases, espe- 
cially if we are seseistas by deliberate choice, training, or instinct, we give 
it up as a bad job, since the two terms are completely homonymic in the 
seseante pronunciation. 

Which brings us to the subject in hand: What is ceceo? 

An impertinent question and a gratuitous one! some will say. Why, 
every teacher of Spanish knows what ceceo is! That means the silly affected 
way in which the Castilians pronounce sinko. ... Or is it? . .. Maybe it’s 
the funny steam-valve s they use in Northern Spain. ... Or is it? .. . It 
might even refer to the Gypsy trick s which you hear in the Andalusian 
plays of the Quintero brothers. . . . Anyway, it’s one of the three. 

After hearing the term ceceo treated to such a wide latitude of interpre- 
tation in oral discourse over a number of years, one may well wonder if 
“Everybody knows what ceceo is.” And after seeing the term used errone- 
ously en letras de molde in certain committee reports prepared by and for 
teachers of Spanish, it is difficult to believe that everybody does know the 
meaning of this elusive word. 

Within the last five to seven years, coincident roughly with our new 
interest in American Spanish, I have repeatedly heard otherwise well- 
informed teachers of Spanish, natives chiefly of South America and of the 
United States, employ the term ceceo to designate the Castilian theta (@) 
as the direct opposite of seseo, e.g., theyna versus seyna (cena). The latest 
occasion was on December 16, 1946, when I heard the term so used by a 
native of Guatemala, a teacher of Spanish at an American institution. 

At this point someone would perhaps object: Anyone could make such 
a slip in the course of a conversation. .. . Or perhaps you did not fully 
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understand what was being said in the foreign tongue. Surely no native 
would be guilty of so gross a confusion of terms. 

We need not tarry to argue over whether these oral examples were 
merely due to lapsus linguae or whether they must be charged to inadvert- 
ence or reportorial incompetence. Let us move on to a couple of examples 
that have gone on the record in printed form. 

The first instance is found in a committee report on the Ann Arbor 
Conference on the Teaching of Spanish, August, 1942. The detailed account 
was published by the United States Office of Education as Report Num- 
ber 14. It may be read most conveniently in the December, 1943, issue of 
Hispania, XXVI, 430 ff. Among several recommendations the following 
suggestion is made: “There is a distinct psychological advantage, how- 
ever, in the use of the ‘seseo’ (sic) and to a lesser degree of ‘yeismo.’ The 
use of the ‘seseo,’ with a full explanation of the ‘ceceo’ and of the nature 
and extent of variations in pronunciation, is therefore recommended for 
adoption in American classes in Spanish.” The context of the original 
report makes it quite clear that the terms seseo and ceceo are used antony- 
mously and antithetically: that to say sinko sentavos is seseo; and to say 
thinko thentavos is ceceo. 

A second example of this same concept of ceceo is found in the volume 
Latin America In School and College Teaching Materials, issued by the 
American Council on Education, Washington, 1944. Chapter 15, which 
discusses Spanish Language Textbooks, contains this statement: “Another 
ready clue, perhaps too ready, as to the genuineness of professions of 
appreciation for Hispanic American culture may be found by turning to 
the pronunciation lists, and noting whether c (before e and 7) and z are 
given the seseo pronunciation common to Hispanic America or the ceceo 
pronunciation of Castile, or, if both are given, which is favored.”* And 
likewise in a footnote to this recommendation: “The pronunciation of /l 
and y is also a moot point but minor compared to the ceceo-seseo question.’ 

In the passages quoted there is no room for doubt as to the interpretation 
of the term ceceo; it is used to indicate the Castilian pronunciation of the 
interdental fricative, 8. When we pare it down to the core we must deduce 
that to the writers the word means a simple lisp and that the Castilian 
theta should be so considered; that it is, in effect, either an affectation 
borrowed or imitated from the Andalusian dialect or the Gypsy manner ; 
or that it is a defect due to organic disability. A major point which is over- 
looked by proponents of this definition is that lisping, by any definition, 


* Op. cit., 277. 
* Tbid., note. 
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is a phenomenon affecting only the sibilant ; that is, it cannot be considered 
as a defective articulation of the Castilian c pre-e-i except from the point 
of view of the seseista. Frenchmen and Germans frequently cannot, or 
will not, properly articulate the interdental fricative of English think and 
usually say sink. Because they do so, it is hardly conceivable that they 
should be justified in classifying the correct English sound as a lisp or a 
ceceo. 

Time does not permit detailed citation of the standard and long-accepted 
definitions of the term ceceo as practiced by phoneticians and Spanish 
writers from Cervantes down to our own day. The present inquiry must 
limit itself to a summary statement of the facts. 

No Spanish dictionary defines the word ceceo to mean the Castilian 
theta pronunciation of c. The standard and undeviating definition by 
grammarians, phoneticians and dictionaries limits its meaning to three 
usages : 

1. The pronunciation of s as c, due to faultiness or speech defect. 

2. The act of calling attention by the exclamation ;Ce! ;Ce! (Hist!) 

3. As a synonym for sisear, to whistle off stage or jeer at. 

The Dictionary of The Spanish Academy offers in its first edition a 
definition of the word ceceoso that casts light on the attitude of the learned 
world (at least) toward this phonetic irregularity, and incidentally throws 
in a suggestion of humor. Ceceoso: “El que naturalmente, y sin poderle 
remediar muda en las palabras la pronunciacion de la S en C, o tiene este 
vicio por gracejo, donaire, o afectacion ridicula.’* 

This is the proper juncture to bring in the old chestnut concerning King 
Don Pedro, a story which sesefstas still quote as a proof of the silliness of 
using the Castilian 6. According to this tale, it all grew out of the practice 
among the fawning courtiers who imitated the King’s lisp and so set the 
fashion for the interdental articulation. It goes back presumably to Lopez 
de Ayala, who wrote: “Fue el Rey Don Pedro assaz grande de cuerpo, y 
blanco y rubio, y ceceaba un poco.” (My italics.)* 

Schuchardt,® in his study of Deep Song, published in 1881, comments on 
the possibility that the royal tongue may have been entirely normal physio- 
logically and that his ceceo was not necessarily due to defect, but could well 
be explained as a sentimental attachment to the region where he resided for 
many years, though he was not an Andaluz by birth. What Schuchardt 





* Diccionario de la lengua castellana de la Real Academia, 1729. 


*Chrénica del Rey Don Pedro, Afio 4, Cap. 7. Quoted by Schuchardt in loc. cit. 
infr., 309. 


*“Die Cantes Flamencos,” Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, V, 249-322. 
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failed to point out is that Pedro’s idiosyncrasy, whether due to defect or 
affectionate imitation of Andalusian speech, was a lisp, i.e., a phenomenon 
affecting the s and not the ce. It could not, therefore, have influenced the 
Castilian interdental ce, save perhaps to intensify and fix it more firmly 
than ever. The seseista argument is, of course, based on an erroneous 
interpretation of the meaning of ceceo, which, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, means interdental articulation of s and not of c. 

Finally, to close the testimony on Spanish usage and definition of the 
word ceceo, it should be ‘entered here that the Academy’s Diccionario 
histérico quotes examples of use by writers of Spain from Alfonso el 
Sabio to the Duque de Rivas. All examples are consonant with the definition, 
“pronunciar la S como C por vicio o por defecto organico,” which is also 
the definition accepted by this dictionary.* It seems reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that the disputed definition is a New World contribution 
brought forward by seseistas to disparage the Castilian articulation. 

There is then no authority for the present disputed use of the word. Even 
in its legitimate meaning of lisp it has nothing to do with the Castilian 
theta, since lisping is a phenomenon associated physiologically with the s 
and not the c. Its erroneous use cited above represents an arbitrary and 
inaccurate neologism coined ad hoc by responsible members of the craft—a 
fact to be deplored, since their example is, to say the least, disconcerting, 
misleading, and confusing to the uncritical teacher and student of Spanish. 

Obviously, in the interest of clarity, a new word is needed to cover this 
concept. But it must be a term that is historically and phonologically accu- 
rate if it is to dispel present confusion on this point. No one has, to my 
knowledge, offered a satisfactory monomial label to designate it. Except 
from the point of view of the sesetsta there is, strictly speaking, no logical 
necessity for such a term. Yet, for practical reasons in a world where the 
seseo is so widely used, a specific label would have a distinct value, if only 
that of a “precipitant to clarify the solution” and to inject more light and less 
heat into a controversy which over a quarter of a century ago was referred 
to in the Madrid press as “La tragicomedia de la ese y de la ce.” It is 
pertinent to observe that competent investigators of this problem have felt 
the lack of an appropriate term, and have repeatedly found themselves 
obliged to use such cumbersome expedients as “castellano normal,” or 
“la distincién de s y 2,” or “la falta de distincién.”* 


* Diccionario histérico de la lengua espatiola, Madrid, 1936. 

* P. Henriquez Urefia in Revista de Filologia Espatiola, VIII, 377, n. 2. 

*N. Tomas, Rodriguez Castellano, Espinosa, “La frontera del andaluz,” Revista 
de Filologia Espatiola, XX, 232 et passim. 
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What is the way out? In the absence of specific suggestions by the com- 
petentes en la materia, the layman may well hesitate to propose a term. Yet, 
if the matter is ever to get on the agenda for discussion and comment, 
someone must propose a word to serve as a starter or entering wedge. Here 
is one, for whatever it may be worth. 

Let there be coined a new verb: CEAR, to pronounce the C and Z as 
interdentals. From this verb will spring the corresponding derivatives 
CEISTA, CEISMO, CEANTE, etc. This will give us three complete 
sets of terms to identify and characterize three different phonetic phenom- 
ena, Viz. : Mar 
Cear Cetsmo Cetsta Ceante 


Sesear Seseo Seseista Seseante 
Cecear Ceceo Ceceoso Ceceante 


The Cear group does not double any other dictionary entry. It is pho- 
netically distinguished (even in the seseo pronunciation) from all words in 
the other two groups. Finally, it offers concise and monomial designations. 





“UNFAILING CHEERFULNESS OF SPIRIT”: 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


“Don Quixote is the book of the one great defeat, but also of many victories. 
. . . Of all the victories which it embodies, however, the greatest is that of 
Cervantes over himself. The unfailing cheerfulness of its spirit is the tem- 
perament of Cervantes playing through it. He had lived and toiled, he had 
felt the full passion of life, he had dreamed and planned and striven, both as 
man and writer, in arms and letters, and he had met for the most part only 
the blows of fortune; wounds and slavery, neglect and poverty, the well- 
known wages of genius, had been paid him in full measure. Yet every in- 
dication of his personality that survives shows him unspoiled and still com- 
panionable, pleasant, patient. It was in this spirit that, being about to die, 
he bade farewell to all. Scott, at the end of his days, with Wordsworth and 
others about him in the library at Abbotsford, asked Lockhart to read the 
scene, Allan, the painter, ‘remembered nothing he ever saw with such sad 
pleasure as the attitudes of Scott and Wordsworth as the story went on.’ It 
was a scene that recalls that other death of Tennyson, lying with his open 
Shakespeare in the moonlight. ‘Goodbye, humors; goodbye, pleasant fancies; 
goodby, merry friends, for I perceive I am dying, in the wish to see you 
happy in the other life.’ These were Cervantes’s last words in this world. 
The most profound master of the irony of life preserved his heart uncorroded 
by that knowledge, as he had kept it sweet against the enmity of man and 
of fortune.”—Grorce Epwarp Woopserry, in his introduction to the Knopf 
edition of Ormsby’s translation of Don Quixote (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926, vol. I, p. xxiv). 
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WINDMILLS SHALL BE ARMIES 


HyMEN ALPERN 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


We who are Latin Americans by birth or traditions or training and affection 
know that all endeavors which are worth while must have a measure of the 
eternal and incorruptible essence of Don Quijotism. We also know that Sancho 
Panzas are always around to whine, to dissuade, to ridicule—“ What—those are 
armies? Nothing but windmills!” Windmills, to be sure, but our imaginations, 
our determination, our efforts will turn them into armies. That is the gist of the 
symbolism. And armed with the Don Quijotism, one thousand men and women 
from many walks of life, from all strata of education and culture, from all parts 
of our country, met in Philadelphia, as delegates to the meeting of the First 
National Conference of UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization). They went of their own free will and represented 
voluntary organizations. , 

The thousand came to do a multitude of things : to extend educational and cul- 
tural help to countries devastated by the war, to raise the level of education in 
undeveloped and backward nations, to help eradicate the cancer of illiteracy, 
to revise textbooks, to reconstruct colleges and schools, to influence press and 
radio and film in the dissemination of truth—but all these were the means and 
the end to Peace. 

That is why these men and women came to the City of Brotherly Love—to 
discover how to bring about peace to the world now and for all time. Sick of 
war, as are all the good people of the earth, and mistrustful of politicians and 
vendors of nostrums, the delegates were of the opinion that only education— 
the education of the vast masses of mankind all over the world—could ac- 
complish the miracle. If education fails, what shall save us? 

We teachers have always been of that opinion, and in particular, we of The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. Why do we 
advocate the study of languages? We speak of cultural pleasure, of travel, of 
business opportunities, but these are only the means by which we may under- 
stand our neighbors, their ways, their traditions, create an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence, of mutual respect, of mutual tolerance for one another’s 
peculiarities, weaknesses, peccadillos—and thus bring peace. 

Many were the advices and recommendations of the nationally prominent 
men who addressed us, but chief among them, for our purposes, was the impor- 
tance given to youth. How often have we not clamored for the intensification of 
youth’s participation in the school management, in civic affairs, in international 
decisions? We were ridiculed, or at best ignored, but now we were finally 
vindicated. A New World cannot, must not, ignore a new generation! 

Three days, from ten o’clock in the morning until after ten o’clock at night, 
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these men and women representing five hundred national organizations spoke 
and debated and labored. Seeds were planted, and promises were solemnly made 
to watch over and tend them that they may blossom and bear fruit. And here 
are the highlights: 

Professor E. D. Grizzell of the University of Pennsylvania urged that texts 
used in foreign studies be revised because too many of them give a false impres- 
sion of the people using that language. 

Mrs. Concha Romero James of the Pan American Union favored enlarging 
the scope of the Pan American Clubs to include the affairs of the entire world. 

Recommendations were advanced for the greater exchange of students and 
scholars and the elimination of mechanical barriers such as complicated visa 
and residence laws. 

Announcement was made that one thousand additional international scholar- 
ships will be available in 1947 than for the year 1946. 

It was stated that more serious injury has been done by misunderstanding of 
other nations’ habits than by any other cause. 

The aim of education in America and all over the world should be uniform 
in trying to develop Competent Citizens in the Modern World. 

The work of international relations clubs and international study centers can 
be made most effective by greater emphasis on the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages and cultures. 

UNESCO will encourage the member organizations to include in their 
publications samples of current literature of other nations, a facilitation of the 
international travel and performance of artists and musicians and the arrang- 
ing of exhibition of works of foreign artists. In that connection advocacy was 
made of the creation of a UNESCO Translation Office with the following func- 
tions so far as literature is concerned: 

a) To encourage a bibliography of translations such as the Index Transla- 
tionum begun by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation ; 

b) To compile a list of first-class translators; 

c) To compile and to keep up to date a list of works suitable for translation ; 
and 

d) To study the means of improving the relations between authors, trans- 
lators, and publishers. 

Reference was also made to the creation within UNESCO of an Interna- 
tional Literary Pool, whose function will be to supply magazines and news- 
papers with especially pertinent material for publication; to encourage and 
facilitate visits of students, teachers, and artists to other countries; to effect 
immunity from customs examinations and duties for books, films, records, and 
other cultural material; and to a reduction in fares for students, teachers, and 
creative artists traveling to other countries under exchange projects. 

We of the AATSP must continue our “Good Neighbor” policy as heretofore, 
while we try to include in our circle of friends all those who labor for peace 
and goodwill on earth throughout the world. That is the essence of the meeting 
in Philadelphia of UNESCO. 





“. . . (Don Quixote) the best novel in the world, beyond all compari- 
son... .”—-THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
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RADIO JINGLES AND SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS IN THE 
SPANISH CLUB 


Ray SILver Cooper 


(With the cooperation of the Pan American Club) 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


It is generally agreed that one of the most important principles of teaching 
is the Principle of Pleasure. This is particularly true in the conduct of a 
foreign language club. The possible pleasurable situations which at the 
same time have educational value are however usually limited in club work 
to singing songs and playing games. Vocabulary limitations restrict the possible 
number of games. As far as songs are concerned, especially in Spanish, in- 
teresting and effective devices of using Spanish versions of popular American 
songs have been described in the pages of Hispania by Miss Dabney (IX, 
176-179) and Dr. Alpern (XIII, 122-130). A variant which the writer has 
found helpful in promoting attendance and interest in the school’s Spanish 
and Pan American clubs is the use of Spanish translations or adaptations 
of familiar domestic radio advertising jingles, songs, and spot announcements. 

These tuneful jingles and catchy slogans have proved valuable not only 
in enlivening our extra-curricular teaching, in contributing to growth of 
vocabulary, and in improving pronunciation, but also in imbuing the learners 
with a sense of pleasurable achievement—the sine qua non of education. 

In our quest for such materials we were informed by various advertis- 
ing agencies that some of the “commercials,” because of idiomatic difficulties, 
would suffer too much in translation to be readily usable. Consequently, many 
of the domestic radio rhymes and songs are not translated for the foreign 
market but adapted to meet export requirements. Music especially composed 
for Latin American markets has been found to be more effective than certain 
jingles and attention-getting devices which are used in this country. 

Among commercials which are sufficiently close to well-known originals 
the following have proved most popular with our club-members: 


Chiquita Banana: 


Soy Chiquita Banana y puedo afirmar Delicioso en un pastel .. . j Ay! 
Que a un banano maduro no hay cosa No importa cémo se coma, 

igual. Grato es su sabor y aroma. 
Cuando esta, manchadito, con tinte dorado, Pero el banano prefiere el calorcito tropi- 
Es siempre sabrosito; no hay mejor cal del ecuador, 

bocado. Por lo tanto, jjam4s lo ponga en re- 
Delicioso en ensalada .. . frigerador! 

Pepsi-Cola 
Pepsi-Cola sin igual, Mas cantidad por su precio da, 
Un refresco sin rival, Pepsi-Cola doble cantidad. 
Todo eso y mucho mas, 
Pepsi-Cola doble cantidad. Pepsi-Cola es muy sabrosa 
Para Vd. y para Rosa, 

Pepsi-Cola nada mas, Para Juan y Caridad, 


Y el calor espantards. Pepsi-Cola doble cantidad. 
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The Campbell Soup Company sent us the English and French versions of 
their rhythmic radio jingle: 


Mmm, Mmm, Good, Ah, c’est bon, 
Mmm, Mmm, Good, Oh, c'est bon. 
That’s what Campbell’s Soups are Que la bonne Soupe Campbell 
Mmm, Mmm, Good, Que c’est bon. 


This turned out to be an interesting challenge to our members, who proceeded 
to vie with one another in composing original adaptations into Spanish. 
One of the advertising agencies contributed a record containing three 
jingles: Mejoral, Ross Pills, and Glostora. Though not so well known, these 
have been a welcome novelty affording good ear-training. 
Typical of the spot-announcements with which we have played around are 
the following: 


“Los productos Canada Dry son conocidos en todo el mundo desde 1906. El nombre 
Canada Dry se ha convertido en sindédnimo internacional de ‘lo mejor en su clase, "por 
su pureza ... por su sabor ... por su alta e incomparable calidad. La Compafiia de 
Refrescos Canada Dry de Cuba, produce para usted, el famoso Canada Dry... el 
champan de los Ginger Ales . . . y el Agua Mineral Canada Dry .. . el agua de la 
efervescencia que perdura. j Compre siempre los productos de la Canada Dry y 
estara comprando ‘lo mejor en su clase’... !” 

“| Fresca como la brisa! 

En cualquier parte, a cualquier hora, 
cualquier pausa con Coca-Cola bien fria 
es la pausa que refresca, 

Coca-Cola es la predilecta de todos, 
por lo deliciosa y refrescante que es.” 


} QUE BARBARIDAD! 


Ernest E. STOWELL 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


“Me llamo Juan Smith y si vivo en la Calle Cricrac no. 26, qué te importa 
saber ?” 

You say we don’t teach our students to respond to the courteous inquiry 
of a Spanish-speaking acquaintance in the above manner? Nevertheless 
to that friendly foreigner it often sounds that way, for even with a language, 
a little knowledge is still a dangerous thing. “Language barrier” is our pro- 
fessional cliché, but how rarely do we consider the fact that an apparent 
knowledge of a tongue can create a greater misunderstanding than complete 
ignorance, In the trend toward teaching the spoken language and a cultural 
basis of understanding, let us not forget those conversational courtesies so 
essential to a true knowledge of a foreign language and the people who 
speak it and which even in the years of the mid-twentieth century are not 
to be forgotten. 

There is a real need to teach the student, before he leaves his language 
studies, that the best answer to, “zCémo se llama Vd?”, is not ordinarily, 
“Me llamo Juan Simplén.” Likewise in teaching the student to tell where 
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he lives, what appears to be a choice between the simple answer and the more 
idiomatic expression is in reality a choice between two distinct factors, that 
of lightening the learning burden by one or two words or that of a basic 
concept. Long after the casual student has forgotten the exact words involved, 
he will remember the ideas that inspired them. 

Although it does add two words to the sentence, let us teach our students 
that the correct answer in an ordinary conversation to the question, “;Cémo 
se llama Vd.?”, is, “Me llamo Juan Sabio, para servirle,” or, “para servirle 
a Vd.,” or simply, “a sus érdenes.” And if it is the student who is asking 
the question, be certain that he does not follow up with our common, “And 
where do you live?” It is entirely up to the individual to volunteer the 
information, because if it is proffered, it is not enough to say, “Vivo en la 
calle ‘B’ no. 45.” Again the statement should be in the longer form, “En 
la calle ‘B’ no. 45, tiene Vd. su casa.” In this answer can be seen the evidence 
that to ask the residence of a not-too-intimate acquaintance is tantamount to 
asking for a personal invitation to visit that person. 

I was discussing this matter of American brusqueness and apparent lack 
of courtesy with a Cuban friend who had suffered greatly during his first 
few weeks in this country because of the many insults he seemed to suffer 
and his inability to gain the friendly treatment of the Americans with whom 
he came in contact. In the course of the conversation an American friend 
came up, attracted by the words “falta de educacién” and “americanos,” and 
casually asked, “:Qué decia?” “Sin mas decir, se presenta la prueba,” con- 
tinued my Cuban friend, because the expression of such interest in an ordinary 
conversation is approximately equivalent to meddling curiosity. One just 
doesn’t ask what has been going on in a conversation and breaks in only if 
he is obviously to be included. 

Curiosity or inquisitiveness of a personal nature will rarely be accepted 
as friendly in Spanish surroundings. Caution your students that on saying 
goodbye to a Spanish-speaking person who is leaving a home, the unpardonable 
question is, “;Adénde va?” It is none of our business and the information 
will be given without asking, if it is to be made known. 

Strike one is the simple amenities, short phrases that add life and courtesy 
to our conversations in Spanish. Strike two is curiosity. We lose there too. 
The third is our inability to be expressively friendly with the abrazo and 
perhaps a beso. Friends do often embrace after an absence, and the abrazo 
is especially obligatory on the dia de santo, a custom which cannot be properly 
overlooked. While speaking of birthdays, we should also observe that it 
is usual to present gifts to the féted person immediately upon seeing him, 
and that in this case at least the Latin effusiveness is kept at a minimum and 
gifts are not opened until guests have gone and the person celebrating his 
birthday is alone. 

Girls will want to know that it is the custom of Spanish-speaking ladies 
to shake hands on seeing a friend or upon saying goodbye, a habit that is 
often passed by among American women. For the boys, let them remember 
that whistling at a public spectacle is the same as a “boo” in our country, 
and the real shout of approval is a hearty “; Olé!” Another detail not often 
considered is the peculiar rhythm we have all heard many times as a knock 
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on the door or sounded with an automobile horn, namely, our “Shave and a 
haircut, six bits” or, in telegrapher’s language, dot dit dit dot dit, dit dit. It 
is possible that you may not want to explain in detail to your students that 
to many Spanish-speaking people it means, “Hijo de . . .,” but if you don’t 
give him some caution against it, likely no one else will. 

Perhaps we may feel that we have gone far enough if we teach our stu- 
dent a polite, “Con permiso,” when leaving a group; but let him not forget 
that if he is leaving the table, in proper courtesy he should add, “Que a- 
proveche,” or “Buen provecho.” Likewise if a person greets him while he 
is eating, an offer should be made to share what is on the table, an offer 
which of course is invariably refused. 

This is similar to the situation in which something is admired. You have 
a finely-bound volume and your Spanish-speaking friend remarks on its extra- 
ordinarily attractive appearance. Your only answer can be to offer it to him. 
“Es de usted,” or, “Esta a su disposicién.” Perhaps this courteous offer can 
be overlooked if one has a beautiful daughter who is admired, but the circum- 
stances are few in which courtesy goes by the board. Naturally the American 
student’s greatest difficulty will be to refuse the generous offer, even though 
it is repeated many times. The offer of hospitality is another thing, since 
the courteous thing to do with regard to a visitor is to present something 
to eat or drink, even though it be only a glass of water. Again, with regard to 
admiring things, it is not common among Spanish-speaking people to admire 
clothing under any circumstances, so a “j qué bonito!” or “j qué tela mas fina!” 
is something to be kept to oneself. 

It was a Mexican friend, commenting on our unusual ways, who finally 
explained to herself “Por eso parecen muy déspotas.” She had tried in vain for 
some time to understand why the people from the cradle of American democ- 
racy were so proud and haughty and abrupt with their friends who should 
be their democratic equals, and even worse with their Latin American friends 
who really wanted to understand them better. 

As we introduce the present tense of the reflexive verb Wamarse, let us 
sprinkle in a little genuine Pan Americanism by teaching our students to 
learn to say and then to avoid, “:Cuanto vale?”, “:Dénde vive?”’, “:Cuanto 
gana?”’, or “;Adénde va?”, by teaching them to use a brief but expressive, 
“Que aproveche,” a “salud” for a sneeze, “A sus Ordenes,” and even an 
unabashed abrazo. 





“Here in the Western Hemisphere we have already achieved in substantial 
measure what the world as a whole must achieve. Through what we call our 
Inter-American system, which has become steadily stronger for half a century, 
we have learned to work together and to solve our problems by friendly co- 
operation and mutual respect..We have a Good Neighbor Policy in common 
and, as a result of the sincere application of that policy, we form a good neigh- 
borhood. Our example has a salutary effect on the whole world. The success of 
our cherished Inter-American system is a source of inspiration for the de- 
veloping system of the United Nations, of which we are all members.”—Presi- 
dent Harry S. TruMAN, at Mexico City, March, 1947. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S “INDISPENSABLE BOOKS” 


“There are certain books which it is necessary to read; but they are very few. 
Looking at the matter from an esthetic point of view, merely, I should say that 
thus far only one man had been able to use types so universal, and to draw 
figures so cosmopolitan, that they are equally true in all languages and equally 
acceptable to the whole Indo-European branch, at least, of the human family. 
That man is Homer, and there needs, it seems to me, no further proof of his 
individual existence than this very fact of the solitary unapproachableness of 
the Jliad and the Odyssey. The more wonderful they are, the more likely to be 
the work of one person. Nowhere is the purely natural man presented to us so 
nobly and sincerely as in these poems. Not far below these I should place the 
Divina Commedia of Dante, in which the history of the spiritual man is 
sketched with equal command of material and grandeur of outline. Don Quixote 
stands upon the same level, and receives the same universal appreciation. Here 
we have the spiritual and the natural man set before us in humorous contrast. 
In the knight and his squire Cervantes has typified the two opposing poles of our 
dual nature—the imagination and the understanding as they appear in contra- 
diction. This is the only comprehensive satire ever written, for it is utterly 
independent of time, place, and manners. Faust gives us the natural history of 
the human intellect, Mephistopheles being merely the projected impersonation 
of that skepticism which is the invariable result of a purely intellectual culture. 
These four books are the only ones in which universal facts of human nature 
and experience are ideally represented. They can, therefore, never be displaced. 
Whatever moral significance there may be in certain episodes of the Odyssey, 
the man of the Homeric poems is essentially the man of the senses and the 
understanding, to whom the other world is alien and therefore repulsive. There 
is nothing that demonstrates this more clearly, as there is nothing, in my judg- 
ment, more touching and picturesque in all poetry, than that passage in the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, where the shade of Achilles tells Ulysses that he 
would rather be the poorest shepherd-boy on a Grecian hill than king over the 
unsubstantial shades of Hades. Dante’s poem, on the other hand, sets forth the 
passage of man from the world of sense to that of spirit; in other words, his 
moral conversion. It is Dante relating his experience in the great camp-meeting 
of mankind, but relating it, by virtue of his genius, so representatively that it is 
no longer the story of one man, but of all men. Then comes Cervantes, showing 
the perpetual and comic contradiction between the spiritual and the natural man 
in actual life, marking the transition from the age of the imagination to that 
of the intellect; and, lastly, Goethe, the poet of a period in which a purely 
intellectual culture reached its maximum of development, depicts its onesided- 
ness, and its consequent failure. These books, then, are not national, but human, 
and record certain phases of man’s nature, certain stages of his moral progress. 
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They are gospels in the lay Bible of the race. It will remain for the future poet 
to write the epic of the complete man, as it remains for the future world to 
afford the example of his entire and harmonious development. 

“I have not mentioned Shakspere, because his works come under a differ- 
ent category. Though they mark the very highest level of human genius, they 
yet represent no special epoch in the history of the individual mind. The man of 
Shakspere is always the man of actual life as he is acted upon by the worlds 
of sense and of spirit under certain definite conditions. We all of us may be 
in the position of Macbeth or Othello or Hamlet, and we appreciate their say- 
ings and deeds potentially, so to speak, rather than actually, through the sym- 
pathy of our common nature and not of our experience. But with the four 
books I have mentioned our relation is a very different one. We all of us grow 
up through the Homeric period of the senses; we all feel, at some time, sooner 
or later, the need of something higher, and, like Dante, shape our theory of the 
divine government of the universe; we all with Cervantes discover the rude 
contrast between the ideal and real, and with Goethe the unattainableness of 
the highest good through the intellect alone. Therefore I set these books by 
themselves. I do not mean that we read them, or for their full enjoyment need 
to read them, in this light; but I believe that this fact of their universal and 
perennial application to our consciousness and our experience accounts for 
their permanence, and insures their immortality."—James RusseLt Lowe tt, in 
“The Five Indispensable Authors,” The Century Magazine, December, 1893, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 2, p. 224. 


“ADJUSTMENT TO LIFE” 


I. L. KANDEL 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


About a quarter of a century ago C. W. Bardeen published an article under 
the title, “The Man Milliner in Education.” During the war years there was a 
clear-cut job to be performed in education as in all the critical issues that faced 
the nation. Now that peace has come, the refashionirig of the educational mil- 
linery has again begun. “Education for the Atomic Age” has taken the place 
of “Education for the Air Age,” which was current just before the war. More 
likely to become popular, however, is the demand that education should be 
“adjusted to life.” Education as adjustment is not new in American educa- 
tional literature, but it was discarded on the ground that it would result in a 
static society. 

The principle of education as “adjustment to life” has, however, been re- 
vived. It implies that all the contingencies which human beings are likely to 
encounter in their lives must be anticipated and education must be adjusted to 
them. Among these contingencies are dating, marriage, mating, rearing of chil- 
dren, work experience, vocations, and all the social issues which make up the 
day’s headlines in the newspapers. Not only is the new principle a revival of the 
old “education as adjustment,” but it is the latter-day version of “specificity” 
and “functionalism” in education. Nothing can be left to chance on the assump- 
tion that no individual is likely, without appropriate courses of instruction, to 
have sufficient intelligence to meet the “life situations” which may arise. All the 
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“life situations” are to be crowded into the school years, even though it is 
generally held that education is a lifelong process. Accordingly courses are or- 
ganized, whether there is “an immediate felt need” and whether there is or is 
not sufficient content to make a course. In order to insure academic respectability 
the courses are tricked out with the usual pattern of points, units, or credits. 
By the time the student really comes to the place where he has to meet a situa- 
tion, the probability is that all he will remember about the course in which he 
was taught the methods of adjustment will be that he “had had” it. 

The principle of education for “adjustment to life” is also a return to the idea 
of education for “deferred values,” which was supposed to have been demol- 
ished some years ago. The root of the trouble lies, first, in the démand for in- 
struction that brings immediate returns, and secondly, in a species of anti- 
intellectualism. The idea of education as discipline has been discarded through 
an easy misinterpretation of the results of research on the question of formal 
discipline. And yet there is something in the story told by George Herbert 
Palmer about his wife: 

When at one time she was struggling with a new cook on the subject of bad 
bread, and after encountering the usual excuses of oven, flour, and yeast, had 
invaded the kitchen and herself produced an excellent loaf, astonished Bridget 
summed up the situation in an epigram which deserves to be recorded: “That’s 
what education means—to be able to do what you’ve never done before.”— Re- 
printed from School and Society, Vol. 65, No. 1691 (May 24, 1947), p. 372. 


THE OPERA AND ITS LANGUAGE* 


FERDINANDO D. MAuRINO 
Triple Cities College, Endicott, New York 


Now that the Metropolitan Opera House has begun its new opera season 
and radio programs are featuring arias constantly, the question of whether 
or not operas should be sung in English will again be asked. There are many 
good reasons for and against this proposal; and if opera is to play, as it 
is playing, a greater rdle in our education and intellectual taste, we may 
well pause a moment to give it our reflection. 

An opera is seen and listened to especially because of its singing; but doesn’t 
its drama have a relation to the music and singing? Do not the language 
and its verses influence the feeling of the plot? If by any logic the aforesaid 
premises are not so, then we can very easily agree to have all operas given 
in English. In fact, if the language and its expression medium are not im- 
portant, it will not matter much in which language an opera is given; for the 
mere plot is either very well known to the opera-lover beforehand, or he can 
familiarize himself with it in about ten minutes. Therefore, the argument 
that by giving operas in English an understanding of the story is more 
easily attained falls to nothingness. 

If, on the other hand, what is important in an opera is not just the plot, 
but especially the poetic expression or verses which develop the drama with 


* Reprinted, with permission, from Think (590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y.) for December, 1946, pp. 35-36. 
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a particular feeling, then the language itself is an important factor along 
with the music and the singing, which have in the libretto their raison 
d’étre. Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that words and notes are fused 
together forming a whole when the composer sets his melodies to the verses. 
They form, as it were, a chemical action: inseparable. This being the case, 
wouldn’t a translation of an opera libretto undo this fusion no matter how 
skilled the translation may be? The translator writes consciously ; the librettist, 
being the original writer, creates intuitively. The translator is not free to 
express what he wants; the librettist is. The composer, while interpreting 
with his own musical genius the words and situation before him, is indeed 
unconsciously or at times even consciously influenced by the particular sounds, 
rhythm, and shade of meaning of the words which he is transcribing into 
music. The result is a tune on the original expression, not a note on a strange 
word. 

Art is synthesis, not analysis. Art has legato, not staccato, style. But a 
translation will decompose the original synthesized product and cannot fuse 
itself with it without altering the result; for it becomes an alloy, as it were. 
The Italians have a fine saying concerning translators; they are likened to 
betrayers: “Traduttore, traditore,” for translators often say what is not. 

Moreover, one must take into consideration that in the case of Italian 
and French operas the language is very different phonetically and morpho- 
logically from English. Italian especially, it will be admitted, is much clearer 
in meaning, more crystalline in sound, and more varied in intonation. 

To be convinced, let us investigate some examples which the opera-versed 
reader will agree have not been chosen solely from among the worst to 
bring out our point more easily. 

At the beginning of Aida we hear Rhadames sing: 


Celeste Aida, forma divina, 
mistico serto di luce e fior, 
del mio pensiero tu sei regina, 
tu di mia vita sei lo splendor. 


The above Italian verses are not by any means a poetic masterpiece; they 
do, however, have a definite rhythm and a good poetic feeling, which Verdi's 
music brings to a greater expression. Let’s hear the English rendition: 


Heavenly Aida, beauty resplendent, 
Mysterious blending of flowers and light, 
Queen of my soul reignest transcendent, 
Thou of my life art the splendor bright. 


Not only is the “thou” form stilted and wholly lacking in the freshness 
which it has in Shakespeare, but we may also ask: Is that English? Nouns 
and adjectives are violently torn apart from their natural way, violating 
even the most arduous poetic license. The feeling is not the same at all 
and the music sung on the English translation seems strange to it and foreign. 

Here’s the translation of the famous tenor aria from Carmen. Don José 
is thinking of the rose Carmen threw to him: 


La fleur que tu m’avais jetée 
Dans ma prison m’était restée. 
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One translation says: 


This flower you gave to me, degraded 
*Mid prison walls, I’ve kept, tho’ faded. 


Another version, attesting to the fact that translators themselves are not 
satisfied, gives it thus: 


See here, thy flow’ret, treasur’d well, 
Its odour cheer’d my prison cell. 


One can easily see the difficulty the translators had in making their words 
fit the notes, not their verses fit the music or the sense of the original words, 
for they have more apostrophes than words. 

In the translations above the feeling is much weaker, and very often the 
meaning is not the same at all. These examples are typical of all libretto 
translations. 

Thus, what is gained by the translation? Practically nothing. The feeling 
is lost, the particular meaning of the translated words is not the same, and 
often the translation is not English anyhow. Not only does the translation 
not help, but it also deprives those who know Italian, German, and French 
of the privilege and the satisfaction of hearing the original language. 

Finally, unless we produce far better translations of the operas in order 
to reflect to a great extent the feeling and the meaning of the original language; 
unless we write original and good librettos in English, thus having our own 
operas, we owe it to those who know foreign languages, and for the sake 
of better singing, to give operas in the original language in order that their 
first feeling, their musical accents, and their native characteristics be not 
betrayed. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH FROM 
THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS* 


Tuomas E. CoTNer 
International Educational Relations Division, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


As in previous years, the United States Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the Department of State, is again planning to offer several teacher- 
training grants to selected teachers of English in certain of the other American 
republics, 

For 1947, twenty-three teachers of English on the secondary school level 
will be invited to come to the United States for special training in the teaching 
of English as a foreign language from the following countries and in the 
following numbers: 


City by Country Number of awards 
Brazil: 
a ee ee Ce ee en eee Pe 1 
NN. « cians +0 onto as ndebibens Gemndins tttindl Babe ane nele tenenend neat 1 
PS iv cdvengtdvens Osh dwacdhhebien 44deneb pekedase onknds sak% seen0 1 


* Reprinted from School Life for April, 1947 (Vol. XXIX, No. 7), pp. 18-19. 











yl MT Te Toe rr er er ee 1 

She Pals ~ ox os. viccnss igus deed ee en cerebese . estes cee eee goat 
Rabin: Lae: Faw 00% 2 « Katha yaudyeesed Hiicg ceaanaegetth diene ieanetane ae 2 
Chelan ss Retin .. 0.5.0. i005 ovcdide dove vegnedadeds cack dhnuhaet ace heeee 1 
Colombia : 

BI cnc nassnccue ches edbaenshseanhsneseudéelsueies shaun tae 1 

BED. 9 k.o' <0 dnd 200040 nenwed Bienes hens 0b «tens aob ene aeons 1 
POOUOTS SIND noc cen cccpebanscughnsaccsses.cxcan she'd Seen eeeeean tener 1 
Haiti: 

PUPS ONE” ono nc cee ceccdeceshstoeveesobaesd¥anbeeeuanse eros 2 

BL eer ed ee cs oa ee ir 1 
Hondincnt: Tegutiainn. «oi oie os iCsce0ss Velen epee udiws bsp ves eeeneeoeeners 2 
Nicaraguss Sige. oe. . ade. sc Sees. ER a 1 
Ponnthe:: Pee? . oe ides. asec dts 2 eae ce See 2 
Pacngnes Agmmnailin © <. ae 40:0 00 0odn8s ce cers snes ons Haus bweb de ites debe rae 1 
Peet - Cathe ae + ccatcndvkkevede chan eedeneoresecasti shee 2 
Ulronemntiy s Mamtawilee oo ecccsisins sbenthdae achsdocdtdecckeeinsanite theaeeenen 1 

BRUNE cv oncasoas + os anncebh hes cab vabbtehdentadaesstenweneeeeskee 23 


The exact method of making the selection of these candidates is left to 
the discretion of the various missions and embassies. Final selection and 
approval of successful candidates are made by the United States Office of 
Education. 

In selecting the visiting teachers of English from the other American 
republics, the Selection Committees are requested to give careful consideration 
to these desirable qualifications: 


(1) That these teachers be full-time, experienced teachers of English whose principal, 
professional interest is in the field of education. . 

(2) That they be truly representative of the best citizenship of their country and 
feel a responsibility for interpreting their country and people, their life and customs, 
to United States students and teachers. 

(3) That they plan to return to a teaching position in their country, in which 
they will work toward the improvement of the teaching of English and the broaden- 
ing of their people’s knowledge of the United States. 

(4) That they possess not only a pleasing personality and appearance but also 
an interest in improving instruction in Spanish, Portuguese, or French, as the case 
may be, in this country. 

(5) That they be not already familiar with the United States through previous 
residence or study here. 

(6) That they be between twenty-one and forty years of age and, if married, 
that they travel without members of their family, which would permit them to give 
undivided attention to the activities of the program. 


These grants provide both travel and a limited maintenance allowance for 
those selected. The allowance includes round-trip transportation by air from 
the teacher’s home to the port of entry in the United States. Transportation 
is also provided from the port of entry to Washington, D.C., and to such 
places as may be designated within the United States, to be visited in con- 
nection with this training program. In addition to travel, a monthly maintenance 
allowance of one hundred and eighty dollars per month is granted. While 
in actual travel status, an additional per diem of six dollars is allowed. All 
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such travel, of course, is subject to the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations of the United States. 

The fellowships extend for a period of three months. Twenty-three teachers 
from the several American republics arrived March 1. They were divided 
into two groups. One group proceeded to the University of Pennsylvania for 
six weeks of intensive study in English, with special lectures on significant 
aspects of our history, culture, and civilization. The other group is attending 
Indiana University for similar work, Last year the facilities and staff of 
the University of Texas and the University of Florida were utilized with 
excellent results. Both the universities concerned and the teachers expressed 
satisfaction with the success of the program. 

After completing the period of intensive study, the teachers will be sent 
to different high schools and colleges‘in various parts of the United States 
which have indicated an interest in Latin American studies and a desire to 
receive a visiting teacher from one of our neighboring republics. Host- 
teachers are selected to assist these visitors in many ways. In the schools, 
the visiting teachers assist our teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, or French 
as the case may be. They also visit classes in English, history, music, art, 
manual arts, and other fields in which they may be interested, for the purpose 
of observing our teaching procedures and methods. These teachers usually 
bring such items as pictures, recordings, music, stamp collections, small 
flags, poetry, coin samples, native costumes, and similar materials which 
can be useful in making speeches, in teaching and in giving a more meaning- 
ful interpretation of the life and customs of their countries. In the past, 
the guests have often been called upon to speak before various civic clubs, 
in school assemblies and even on local radio programs. 

Some of the comments made by last year’s visiting teachers about their 
work and experiences may be of interest. In a report made by Mr. Rafael 
Herrera Fernandez of Venezuela, he said: “The second half of our work, 
that part dedicated to the teaching of Spanish and Latin American culture, 
was of great personal profit to me. During my stay in Union, New Jersey, 
I was able to observe at close range how the teaching and learning processes 
work when our own language is the subject of study. I was both surprised 
and pleased to see how well most of the pupils in the Spanish sections under- 
stood my own type of speech from the first day. Perhaps the only adjustment 
I made in my diction was that of speed, and this only in the beginning. . . . 
The pupil’s interest in matters pertaining to Latin America is unlimited. 
This is true, not only of the high-school students, but also of those in the 
six or seven grammar schools I visited in Union Township.” 

Mrs. Palmira Vasquez de Areco from Uruguay observed that “our teachers 
in Montevideo are trying hard to do their best.” “I found the teachers here 
trying to do their very best for the young people under their care. This 
common aim brings us together.” 

Mrs. Haydee de Lépez Arias from Argentina remarked that: “In the 
Utica Free Academy, containing four years of high school and about two 
thousand five hundred students, I visited English, history, music, and Spanish 
classes. I spoke to the boys and girls in the classrooms and in assembly. 
I found the students very interested in South America and I answered 
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many questions relating to my country, especially in regard to education, 
activities, and ambitions of the young people of their age. Many expressed 
a desire to correspond with the students in Buenos Aires. The management 
and speed of the letters were arranged by my husband who has been co- 
operating all the time in this work of better understanding between the 
two countries.” 

Speaking about the language barrier, Mr. Albert Hern4n Garnier of 
Costa Rica stated: “Languages must not be a barrier to keep people from 
knowing more of their neighbors and friends. Languages are easily acquired 
to be able to understand other people, and understanding is knowing, and 
let me say it again, the better you know people the better you like them. 
It is up to us, the teachers of English in Latin America, and the teachers 
of Spanish in the United States, to promote this feeling of plain goodwill 
between the people of Latin America and the people of the United States.” 

In relation to the work of the group sent to the University of Texas for 
the first six weeks of study, Mr. Norberto Hernandez Ortega of Mexico said: 
“From the scientific standpoint, I wish to state that our course at the Uni- 
versity of Texas was very beneficial to us, as we learned new things and 
got acquainted with the advancement that science has made. In regard to 
the course in spoken English, I declare it was simply wonderful. In this 
course, I learned something very useful: the International Association 
Phonetic Alphabet. This is a great help in transcribing the real phonetics 
of the words of any language without resorting to diacritical signs, which 
are not always accurate. We had intensive drilling in pronunciation and in 
phonetic transcription which will enable me to make my lessons in Mexico 
City very interesting.” ; 

Miss Amanda Eslaimen from Cuba was one of the group which attended 
the University of Florida. Speaking of her work there, she observed: “The 
courses offered us, I consider most important. Though I thought they were 
wonderful from the first, I fully realized their importance later on when 
I could now and again recall all the things we had heard and learned from 
our teachers. This helped us to understand better the people we were coming 
in contact with and to be better fitted to live in and adapt ourselves to our 
new environment. Our course in literature bringing forth the characteristics 
of the American people as illustrated in their literary works was, in my 
estimation, fundamental in our training. The lecturers we heard on American 
folklore, history, music, and art held our constant interest and admiration.” 

From these brief comments, some insight into the two-way aspect of this 
teacher-training program has no doubt been gained. We are teaching and 
training; we are studying and learning together. This is education for peace. 





“The Ingenious Knight returned thrice to his village, on a peasant’s donkey, 
in an oxcart, and on a litter; and not less than three times in his or her life 
should everyone read Don Quixote. It is a book for youth, for the age of the 
senses and irresponsible laughter ; it is a book for middle age, the age of reason 
and discreet mirth; it is a book for old age, the age of the spirit, of the quiet 
smile and the philosophic mind. . . .” Auprey F. G. Bett, in his Cervantes 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947, p. ix.) 
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YOUTH AND THE PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUE 


Ernest G. BISHOP 
William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena, California 


DEAR EDITOR: 


This summer I read a book— 
“Pupils Are People,”* in 
Which the major themes are 
Individual differences and 
Problem-solving techniques. 
According to this educational 
Text, life for the adolescent 
Revolves around his problems 
And their solution. Youth 
Reacts favorably to school 
Offerings to the extent they 
Contribute to the solution of 
His problems. If youth fails 
To respond to what we have to 
Impart in the classroom, as 
Teachers, it is our fault, 
Since we have not presented 
Anything that aids in the 
Solution of problems. 


As a teacher of English, 

I was greatly interested 

In the method of learning 
This subject. Under the 
New freedom, youth does not 
Make a frontal attack on 
The subject. Instead, by 
Some miracle of incidental 
Osmosis, he absorbs his 
English ‘as a by-product 
Of varied activities 

In connection with the 
Problem-solving technique. 


Because of individual differences 


And because of the fact that 
Problems are personal, it is 


A grave pedagogic error to have 


Sets of books in the classroom, 


To assign the same material from 


* D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 


Those sets for all to work upon. 
The same holds for literature; 

So the practice of transmitting 
Our cultural heritage, generation 
After generation, is wrong. No 
Book, regardless of its reputation, 
Has value to the child unless it 
Contributes to the solution of 

His problems, As the book in 
Question states: “The child and his 
Problems are the important thing, 
Not in the book.” Again: “No one 
Needs Shakespeare, or Dickens, or 
Thackeray. He (youth) needs to meet 
His problems, and life offers 
Instruments, ideas, techniques 

To meet problems.” How do we 
Arrive at what to offer the child 
Beset with his problems? Should we, 
At the beginning of the semester, 
Ask each pupil to submit a list of 
His problems, and then build a 
Course of study around those 
Problems? Perhaps individual 
Differences call for individual 
Instruction, with each child busy 
With what appeals to him in his 
Problem-solving quest. But to gear 
Herself to this type of routine, 
The teacher must become a 
High-powered tutor. If interest 
Conditions the problem technique, 
Solution could be the comic books 
Rather than regular texts, since 
The majority finds far more of 
Interest in the former. At the 
End of the semester we face the 
Reality of giving tangible 
Evidence for work done— 

Grades, in the determining 

Of which, what criterion 
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Shall we set up? For 
Example, number of problems 
Successfully solved? 


Sometimes I think that youth, 

By his sloth, indifference, 

Poor work habits, creates 

New problems instead of solving 
Old ones. The adolescent who refuses 
To face realities and cooperate 
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To discipline themselves. 


Perhaps I am wrong; maybe the 
Problem-solving technique 
Resolves all problems, makes 
Possible a continuous and 
Glorious achievement, so 

Fills the student with the 

Will to victory that life 
Becomes an unbroken series 





With the group certainly does 
Create problems for himself; 
Life has a way of 
Disciplining those who fail 


Of triumphal conquests 
And brilliant successes. 
At least, a problem always 
Presupposes a solution. 


(Reprinted from Sierra Educational News, December 1946, pages 5 and 6.) 





“WHEN ACADEMIC EDUCATION BECOMES DRY AND 
POINTLESS, THE THING TO DO IS NOT TO 
ABANDON IT BUT TO REVOLUTIONIZE IT” 


... The term “academic” has lost its popularity, but exactly that may be what 
is the matter with our schools, assuming that something is the matter with 
them. The complaint I hear most often is that our children are not being taught 
how to read and write, how to figure and think. I pay less attention to the 
fourth of these words than to the other three. College is the place where think- 
ing should take form—where the student should learn how to receive, criticize, 
compare, and perhaps produce ideas. The school is doing enough if it makes the 
mind ready to do all that. To be ready it must have skill in reading, writing, 
and the elements of measurement. The complaint I hear is that, by and large, 
such skill is not found at the level where it ought to be found—in graduates 
from our school system. 

If the complaint is justified, and I really think it is, I wonder whether it is 
not necessary to restore to the term “academic” the dignity and excitement it 
once had. When academic education becomes dry and pointless, the thing to do 
is not to abandon it, but to revolutionize it. We have not abandoned it, but 
sometimes we have let it slip into second place. Its right place is the first place, 
for it is academic education that makes minds ready and eager for the duty of 
thinking. If educators believed that, they would spend less time in studying how 
children learn, whether they can, and what their attitudes should be; and more 
time in considering what should be learned—what excellent things should be 
read and perhaps memorized, what discipline in writing is indispensable to ex- 
pression, and what mathematics, what science, must on no account be missed by 
any student. If our schools are failing, it is because they do not teach a few 
important things very well to every child who can possibly learn them. . . .— 
Mark VAN Doren, Professor of English, Columbia University, in High Points 
(quoted from the Teachers College Record), for June, 1947, pp. 6-7. 











OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. ... 








THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


1947 ANNUAL MEETING 
Tentative Program 
(Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan, December 28th and 29th, 1947) 


Sunday, December 28th, 1947 
9 :00—12 :00 Executive Council Meeting Founders’ Room 
2 :00—5 :00 General Session Crystal Ballroom 
(Plans for a banquet still unsettled) 


Monday, December 29th, 1947 
9:00—12:00 Business Meeting Crystal Ballroom 





REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
OFFICERS FOR 1948 


After considerable exchange of correspondence among the Nominating 
Committee, which wishes to express its regret at the resignation on account 
of ill health of First Vice-President Guy B. Colburn and Second Vice- 
President May Gardner, the following slate of officers for 1948 was 
drawn up and is hereby submitted: 


President, Leavitt O. WricxtT (1948) 
First Vice-President, AGNEs M. Brapy (1948) 
Second Vice-President, Donatp D. Watsu (1948-49) 
Third Vice-President, M. Gorpon Brown (1948-50) 
Secretary-Treasurer, GRAYDON S. DeELanp (1948-50) 
Editor of “Hispania,” Henry Grattan Doy te (1948-50) 
Executive Council (1948-50) 

Epna E, Bascocxk 

Harvey L, JOHNSON 


The Chairman of the Nominating Committee wants to thank all the 
members of the Committee: Charles P. Harrington, Floy E. Roots, 
Melissa A. Cilley, Velma Shelley, and Laurel H. Turk, for unusual 
promptness in answering the many letters that correspondence about candi- 
dates required. 


Wutis Knapp Jones, Chairman 
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THE CERVANTES QUADRICENTENNIAL 


It may not be an easy task, in these days when the public mind is so 
filled with worries about economic and political reconstruction abroad, 
about labor versus capital, goverumental waste versus penny-wise govern- 
mental economy, high prices and high taxes here at home, and with un- 
spoken fears of Russian Communist aggression in the international field 
and of another post-war boom and depression in the domestic sphere, to try 
to turn people’s thoughts to the fundamentally human considerations repre- 
sented by the Quijote. Yet these human considerations have always existed 
and always will exist, and it will be good for our countrymen, in as many 
places as possible, to stop and think of them as they are so brilliantly and 
enjoyably presented in the masterpiece of the man whose presumptive. 
birthday we celebrate on September 29, or on October 9, the day on which 
he was actually baptized in the Church of Santa Maria at Alcala de Henares 
four hundred years ago. And we who know and admire Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra should leave no stone unturned, spare no effort of thought 
and activity, to insure that in every school or college or university, in 
every community throughout the land, men and women and children may 
have the opportunity to hear about Cervantes and his immortal Don, may 
pay a worthy tribute to the altogether human genius whose fertile brain 
produced “the greatest novel in the world.” 

What is most needed, in every educational institution and in every com- 
munity, is someone to take the initiative. Once the movement is started, 
willing helpers will not be lacking; for people without number, people 
whose interests are by no means “literary” or “bookish,” have come to 
know and love Don Quijote, in youth or in mature age, and will, not be 
slow to pay their individual and collective tribute to a great writer who is 
also a great human being on the four-hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
Let our readers everywhere sally forth some bright morning, with stout 
hearts and firm faith, like the Don’s, to call our countrymen’s attention 
again to the deep, human qualities of the masterpiece of Cervantes. We 
must not miss this opportunity, lest it be said of us that we lack the 
courage and idealism of the greatest figure in Spanish literature, or lest 
—looking back on an opportunity lost through sheer inertia—we have to 
remind ourselves mournfully that “There are no birds this year in yester- 
year’s nest.” 

No set pattern, no fixed program, no stereotyped directions are needed 
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if each Spanish enthusiast will do what he can, in his own community, his 
own institution, to make sure that an observance is arranged, appropriate 
alike to the occasion and to the local environment in which the program 
takes place. Even the date doesn’t matter ; if one of the two days previously 
suggested—the presumptive birthday, September 29, “Michaelmas,” or the 
baptismal day, October 9—is not feasible, any date before the end of the 
year will do just as well. Harvard will have a “Cervantes Festival,” with 
varied programs and exhibits; the University of Pennsylvania will have 
a two months’ exhibit of old editions, facsimiles, and early illustrations, 
perhaps enriched by the loan of some of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach’s mate- 
rial, and a “Cervantes Night” on October 9, with addresses, dramatics, and 
choral singing of seventeenth-century songs; The George Washington 
University will have a “Cervantes Night”; the Library of Congress 
will exhibit some of its priceless collection; and so it goes. Not all 
institutions or communities can match these programs, but all can at least 
do what lies within their power and resources to hold an observance marked 
by appropriate programs of addresses and music. HIsPANIa will be glad to 
print in later issues accounts of how the event was observed throughout 
the country. ; Manos a la obra! 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


ROBERTO BRENES-MESEN 


The death at his home in San José, Costa Rica, on May 19, 1947, of 
Roberto Brenes-Mesén, Professor Emeritus of Spanish at Northwestern 
University and former Minister of Education in Costa Rica as well as 
onetime Minister of Costa Rica to the United States, has deprived his 
native country of an eminent man of letters and The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese of one of its oldest, most loyal, 
and enthusiastic members. Throughout his long service as a teacher of 
Spanish in the United States, culminating in his appointment to the post 
at Northwestern University, Don Roberto had been a model example of 
the best and most useful type of “native” teacher of a foreign language 
and literature. He made it a point to learn to speak and write English with 
notable ease and correctness, and he knew and understood, as do few of 
those who join our ranks in adult life after training abroad, the United 
States, its people, and “American ways,” and especially the ways of our 
young people as represented by university students. This he achieved with- 
out losing his characteristics as a representative example of Spanish 
American letters and culture, without losing touch with his native country 
or abating his love of it or failing to contribute his share to its educational 
and literary life. As a member of The Modern Language Association of 
America and of our own Association, he was a faithful attendant at annual 
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meetings. Upon his retirement from active service at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1940, he returned to San José, accompanied by his wife, and 
thereafter devoted himself to literary pursuits and the cultivation of old 
friendships. He published numerous volumes of verse and essays, note- 
worthy among which are Poesias de amor y muerte (from which it was our 
privilege to reprint his poem “Roosevelt” in Hispania for May, 1945) ; 
Dante, Filosofia, Poesia; and Himnos de Akhnaton y Cantar de los 
Cantares, which appeared in 1946. 

When I had the pleasure of taking luncheon with Don Roberto and his 
gracious lady at their comfortable home in San José a year ago, in August, 
1946, he seemed to be just as vigorous, intellectually and physically, as he 
was at the time of my previous visit the year before. It is hard to realize 
that he is gone, and that genuine cultural cooperation, on the basis of 
absolute equality of cultures, between Anglo-Saxon America and Hispanic 
America has lost one of its most loyal and effective exemplars. May our 
cause always be blessed with “bridge-builders between the Americas” of 
talents and sincerity comparable to those of Roberto Brenes-Mesén! 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 





“Sitting that evening in the library, Sir Walter said a good deal about the 
singularity that Fielding and Smollett had both been driven abroad by declining 
health, and never returned—which circumstance, though his language was 
rather cheerful at this time, he had often before alluded to in a darker 
fashion; and Mr. Wordsworth expressed his regret that neither of those 
great masters of romance appeared to have been surrounded with any due 
marks of respect in the close of life. I happened to observe that Cervantes, 
on his last journey to Madrid, met with an incident which seemed to have 
given him no common satisfaction. Sir Walter did not remember the passage, 
and desired me to find it out in the life by Pellicer which was at hand, and 
translate it. I did so, and he listened with lively though pensive interest. 
Our friend Allan, the historical painter, had also come out that day from 
Edinburgh, and he lately told me that he remembers nothing he ever saw 
with so much sad pleasure as the attitudes and aspect of Scott and Words- 
worth as the story went on. Mr. Wordsworth was at that time, I should notice 
—though indeed his noble stanzas tell it—in but a feeble state of general 
health. He was moreover suffering so much from some malady in his eyes, 
that he wore a deep green shade over them. Thus he sat between Sir Walter 
and his daughter: absit omen—but it was no wonder that Allan thought as 
much of Milton as of Cervantes. The anecdote of the young student’s raptures 
on discovering that he had been riding all day with the author of Don 
Quixote is introduced in the preface for Count Robert and Castle Dangerous, 
which (for I need not return to the subject) came out at the close of 
November, in four volumes, as the Fourth Series of Tales of my Landlord.”— 


From Memoirs of The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by J. G. Locxnarrt, vol. 
VIII, p. 148. 
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“New Language: Bridge Into Tomorrow.”—Tamara Andreeva, in The 
American School Board Journal, 114: 21-22, March, 1947, helps to perpetuate 
the myth that foreign language learning has suddenly become miraculously 
easy. “After an intensive six weeks’ course in special Army and Navy schools, 
greenhorns chattered like natives in Japanese, Burmese, and other difficult 
languages,” this author blandly informs school administrators, The miraculous 
speed with which languages are allegedly learned by the new methods “proved 
one thing conclusively—old methods of language study were cumbersome, 
slow, wasteful.” The author admits that “There are many approaches to lan- 
guage study. Luckily, now all of them are easy ones, and like the roads to 
Rome, all get you there.” Languages must be learned “by instinct and heart,” 
not by “cold logic.” In current language teaching, the “Natural” Method has 
replaced the Grammar Method. Native teachers, phonograph records, foreign- 
language-speaking clubs, free courses in night schools, now make language 
learning easy. Miss Andreeva recommends persistent use of the dictionary for 
the person with a good eye-memory, But the ear must also be developed, by 
memorizing intonation and pronunciation, as one would memorize a tune. 
“There is no effort involved in the process.” The author continues: “When you 
have ceased translating, and begun thinking in another tongue, you have 
arrived.” Miss Andreeva recommends talking with natives, reading foreign 
papers, using the dictionary, thinking in word-pictures, fighting bad speaking- 
habits, and leaving grammar alone “until your vocabulary is large enough to 
make grammar study possible.” She does not say how these activities can be 
accomplished in six weeks, but assures the reader that if he persists, he will 
“hit the jackpot.” 

Ww. ae ee 


“Progress on the Foreign Language Front.”—Henry Grattan Doyle, in 
The Journal of Education, 130: 86-87, March, 1947, surveys the current scene 
in foreign language teaching and calls attention to certain factors that need 
improvement if the future is to look hopeful. The astounding increase -in 
foreign language enrollments in the colleges, revealed by the survey made by 
F. S. Crofts and Company, is not found in the high schools. Whether the in- 
creases are to be permanent gains is still not clear. The less commonly studied 
languages, such as Italian, Portuguese, and Russian, do not seem to be holding 
their own, if we are to judge by such educational documents as the “Harvard 
Report.” “The most encouraging note here is the undoubted popular interest 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary and 
general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 
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in languages.” Critics of languages are still active; and the “lunatic fringe” 
of educationists are still intent on doing away with the study of foreign lan- 
guages entirely. Ineffective language teaching of the past, far from leading 
us to reduce foreign language teaching, should lead us to insist on better- 
trained teachers, better methods, and means of aiding language teachers in 
self-improvement. “If we face reality, we must as a nation see the importance 
of maintaining, extending, and improving the quality of foreign language 
teaching.” W. T. P. 


“Progress on the Foreign Language Front.”—Henry Grattan Doyle, in 
The Journal of Education, 130: 124, April, 1947, concludes his survey of re- 
cent developments in foreign language teaching, begun in the March issue of 
the Journal. He points out that “the quality of instruction in modern foreign 
languages is steadily improving, as Rice’s survey in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research for April, 1946 makes plain.” He notes that the influence of 
the ASTP on civilian language teaching still continues, as indicated by the 
American Council of Learned Societies’ new “Committee on the Language 
Program of the ACLS,” by new or continuing programs of intensive language 
teaching at Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Syracuse, and Northwestern, 
and by continued experiments in teaching Spanish and French in the ele- 
mentary grades. He mentions the yet unpublished Matthew report on “Im- 
plications for Civilian Education in Language and Area studies,” which, while 
acknowledging the good features of the Armed Services language and area 
program, calls into question the applicability of the program to civilian teach- 
ing. Doyle is not willing to accept vocation or “tool skill” function of languages 
to the exclusion of their cultural values. “It is for communication and under- 
standing of other civilizations, not on the daily-bread level alone but on the 
level of the ways of feeling and the aspirations of other men and other peoples, 
that we need language; and such understanding comes best through literature, 
which includes the literature of the past. . . . It is because of that ultimate. 
purpose that the preoccupation with elementary language learning that is 
now the daily task of so many of us can best be justified.” W. T. P. 


“After the Sound and the Fury.”—Newton S. Bement, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 31: 6-10, January, 1947, notes the subsiding of “the sound and 
the fury” that accompanied the ASTP in languages during the war, and 
speculates on the probable fate of the intensive methods in the post-war 
period. He admits that in the ASTP “there were no new ingredients, but never 
before had they been stirred so vigorously.” Then “in the wake of the sound 
and the fury came the inevitable calm.” With the coming of peace, only “a 
few progressive institutions were willing to continue with civilian students 
the procedure used in the ASTP.” The principal ingredient missing after 
peace came was war-time motivation. And most colleges found it incon- 
venient to adopt ASTP procedures. All are agreed, however, as a result of the 
war experience, that languages are primarily sounds and that they must be 
learned by aural-oral procedures. Speaking is no longer thought of as a 
remote objective but as a primary and immediate one, useful in attaining the 
remaining objectives. Direct comprehension is taking the place of translation. 
But such an approach requires more time, and for want of that, a revolution 
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of objectives. Pronunciation must be taught orally, without the use of written 
symbols. Grammar must be functional. Students must learn to use the text as 
an informant. The immediate*use-incentive must be retained by encouraging 
the desire to speak which all students have, and by turning to the student’s 
daily life and environment. Vocabulary to be taught must be determined, not 
by literary frequency but by usefulness in the student’s environment. “A 
changed order of objectives in foreign language study has much to recom- 
mend it.” W. T. P. 


“The ASTP and Its Lessons—Some Merits and Errors.”—Lindsey Blayney, 
in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 43-46, January, 1947, discusses some 
of the merits and errors of the ASTP and a modification of the method in the 
form of a “Prose Laboratory,” attempted at Carleton College. He points out 
the fact that post-war effects of the ASTP have not been as revolutionizing 
as sometimes pictured. Its principal benefits have been the acquisition of more 
teacher personnel, with consequent smaller classes, and the injection of new 
courage into the language-teaching fraternity. The plight of the languages 
before the war was not due, he insists, to the indifference or incompetence of 
language teachers. It was due, rather, to lack of money and teaching personnel, 
caused by administrative indifference and neglect. When the Army finally 
realized the need for languages and inaugurated the Area and Language 
Program of the ASTP, language teachers proved that they could live up to 
what was expected of them. More would have been accomplished even than was 
the case, if language teachers had been consulted more than they were. “I have 
yet to meet here or elsewhere an instructor or trainee who does not think 
that the sandwiching of area instruction (and study) in English between 
hours devoted to the foreign tongue was an inexcusable strategic blunder. 
. . . It is to be hoped, furthermore, that exclusive reliance upon the spoken 
word and memorized phrases, according to hard and fast directives, will be 
recognized as not being entirely wise, especially when it is a question of a 
language with complicated syntax.” At Carleton College oral work was sup- 
plemented by a “Prose Laboratory,” the purpose of which was to improve the 
ability of students to write German. Ability to write was found to aid in 
learning to speak. Blayney points out that it was not the Army but historic 
realities of a shrinking world that “restored departments of modern foreign 
languages to their rightful position as important wheels in the machine of edu- 
cation.” Language departments must retain their position by the exercise of 
energy, resourcefulness, and common-sense. A happy medium must be found 
between departments of “literature and philology” and glorified Berlitz Schools. 
Emphasis must be divided among reading, writing, understanding, and “in a 
fair measure” speaking. W. T. P. 


“Learning Foreign Languages, a Little Politics and Some Economics.”— 
Ephraim Cross, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 69-79, February, 1947, 
analyzes the ASTP mehods of language instruction, shows that the “linguistic 
scientists” were too few in number to put their program into practice and 
that it had to be carried out largely by teachers untrained in linguistic science, 
and cautions against attempts to deceive the public concerning the merits of 
the new approach. He first analyzes the manner in which a child learns to use 
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his native speech, and shows that the “natural” approach is neither outstand- 
ingly efficient nor time-saving. He proceeds then to show that this approach 
can not be used by the adult, because he is no longer a mental infant and 
already talks a language. Attempts to learn solely in the natural manner may 
result in very imperfect mastery of the foreign idiom. “Outside of the foreign 
speech-area and with a competent teacher we can pronounce a foreign lan- 
guage well and speak it with correctness of forms and syntax. Under many 
circumstances we can handle it better than by operating in a foreign country 
without proper linguistic guidance.” Cross points out that language teachers 
have for some time been divided into two camps, the “literary” school and the 
linguistic-science school. Both have certain advantages; neither is “humbug.” 
The linguistic scientists came into prominence in the war, when they were the 
only ones capable of guiding instruction in unusual languages. But they made 
the mistake of underestimating the ability of orthodox teachers to teach the 
better-known European languages. These teachers “showed that they really 
could turn out speakers of the several languages without reference to the latest 
findings of linguistic science.” The linguistic scientists have made the mistake 
of making “extravagant, unsubstantiated—but none the less dogmatic— 
assertions about the inherent superiority of the method” they had devised. 
They overlooked the success with which many teachers of the “literary” school 
had long been teaching languages. When the ASTP was first started, it was 
intended that the program should be carried out by technically-trained lin- 
guists. Because of the shortage of such persons, teachers not so trained were 
used and more emphasis was placed on the oral approach and plentiful time. 
The claim that the linguistic approach was the important factor is not true. 
More important was the element of time. The time element of repeated 
exposure is necessary even for retention of one’s native speech. Linguistic sci- 
entists have employed laymen to propagandize their accomplishments and to 
deceive the public with regard to the merits of the new approach. Cross asks 
that the science of linguistics be not “perverted to the promotion of a racket,” 
for “where science is debased, democracy too is undermined.” W. T. P. 


“Shall We Enter the Promised Land?”—E. F. Engel, in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 31: 162-167, March, 1947, discusses plans for post-war de- 
velopment of foreign language instruction. He calls attention to the negative 
attitude toward foreign language study that has followed upon the war-time 
boom, as evidenced, for instance, in the “Harvard Report.” This attitude is 
caused by allegedly unsatisfactory results in foreign language teaching. 
Charges against foreign language teaching can be classified under three 
heads: (1) lack of standards in the preparation of foreign language teachers, 
(2) disappointing results of foreign language teaching, and (3) the irrational 
and wasteful part played by foreign languages in our secondary schools. There 
is plenty of evidence to support the first charge, but the fault lies more with 
administrators than it does with the language teachers. The second condition 
is due to insufficient allotment of time to achieve real command of a language, 
and the failure to realize that practical results are not so much sought as 
enduring educational values. The widespread tendency of students to shift 
from one language to another on entering college is a situation that needs 
reform. As to the third charge, a plea of guilty must be made. Curriculum 
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builders in smaller schools, by not planning for a stable foreign language 
program, are guilty of fraud and educational waste. Engel believes that all 
that language teachers need to lead them to a promised land where these 
evils will be corrected is a leader with a program. Russian and Chinese must 
be added to our present language offerings, and better preparation of all 
language teachers must be achieved through an extended program of study 
and travel. Improved methods of teaching active and passive vocabulary must 
be adopted, with different preparations for teachers according to the goal 
sought. The final task is to convince administrators and curriculum-makers 
of the importance of foreign languages and of the need for teaching them 
well. W. T. P. 


“ ‘Life-Like’ or ‘Old-Fashioned’ Foreign Language Teaching?”—Frank E. 
Snow, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 199-202, April, 1947, defends 
the aural-oral approach to language teaching and attacks the translation pro- 
cedure. He points out that the “life-like” approach to language learning did 
not originate with the ASTP, but had a long history before that among 
teachers whose motto was “In the beginning was the Word.” The “old- 
fashioned” approach says “In the end was the word.” Snow decries the type of 
“composition” which consists in translation from English into the foreign lan- 
guage, which “chains the student’s mind to the idiomatic pattern of his own 
language.” He believes composition must be developed concurrently with 
speaking. Correct speaking leads directly to correct writing. Snow believes 
that “accuracy of speaking and writing must be secured by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals,” acquired by an inductive approach. He believes 
that retention of material learned is much greater with the “life-like” ap- 
proach than with the “grammar-composition” approach. This is particularly 
true of pronunciation and aural comprehension. A new approach requires new 
testing devices. Oral examinations and dictation must replace the older written 
examination. Snow believes composition must be taught in advanced courses 
if it is to be an aim in itself, and must be based on abundant reading “from 
which to assimilate the literary thought-pattern of the foreign tongue.” Trans- 
lation, too, has its legitimate place in special courses for that purpose. 

W. T. P. 


“Post-War Language—A Challenge.”’—Emilie Margaret White, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 31: 208-213, April, 1947, pleads for an aural-oral 
approach for language teaching, if we would profit from the post-war enthusi- 
asm for language study. She pleads also for courses geared to the abilities of 
the average student. She asks for divorcing the foreign language class from 
the use of the mother-tongue. “Students must show some real accomplishment 
if an awakened public is to continue to support our program.” Modern trans- 
portation and communication will bring even our ordinary students isco 
contact with foreign languages. Best results can be attained by starting lan- 
guage study early in the elementary school. But wherever we start it, the 
approach must be the same. “If a given student is unable after an adequate 
expenditure of effort to master more than one skill, language teachers must 
accept that attainment as a minimum of satisfactory achievement.” Under- 
standing the spoken language is the first skill that must be taught. Some will 
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learn a basic speaking-skill. The method used must be functional. “Grammar 
must be taught, but not first.” It must be taught inductively from the reading, 
and assignments must be sufficiently short for thorough mastery. In reading, a 
distinction must be made by the teacher between active and passive vocabulary. 
The discussion must be conducted in the language being studied. New grammar 
must be learned as need for it arises in comprehending the reading. Frequent 
short tests should be given, with less frequent longer examinations. Two types 
of courses might be given, one for the serious student and one for the “ama- 
teur,” in order that all may benefit to a degree from language work. 
W. T. P. 


“Some Observations on a Concentrated Language Course.”—Charles E. 
Pauck, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 214-217, April, 1947, describes 
results attained in a concentrated language course at Berea College, and con- 
cludes that less concentration is desirable. The concentrated course of six 
meetings per week was continued from 1937 to 1943. Pauck points out some of 
the difficulties encountered: schedule difficulties occasioned by the sixth hour; 
waning enthusiasm after the first few weeks; greater difficulties for slow 
students because of the concentrated nature of the course; the predominance 
of mediocre work caused by the lack of rest-periods; and lack of opportunities 
to relate different fields of knowledge because of the concentration on fewer 
subjects. Pauck concludes that “there is a limit to the degree of concentra- 
tion in a language course which the average college student can absorb.” He 
believes this limit is three to four hours of recitation per week. W. T. P. 


“Foreign Languages in the College Curriculum.”—Ludwig Kahn, in the 
Vassar Alumne Magazine, 31: 8-10, March 15, 1946,* discusses the values 
inherent in foreign language study, values particularly that contribute to 
general educational aims and to understanding of foreign cultures. All acknowl- 
edge the value of a foreign language as a tool in science and scholarship, 
and equally obvious is the great political importance of foreign language study 
in this era of internationalism. But no less important is the value of language 
and literature study for understanding a culture different from our own. 
Language and literature studies “are essential for a broad-minded, tolerant, 
and enlightened understanding of the complex political world we are living 
in.” Modern methods of language instruction, stemming from the “Army 
Method,” recognize language as a medium of communication and not merely 
as a classroom exercise. A functional method of learning languages has been 
used at Vassar College, affirms Kahn, for forty years. Languages, if taught as 
“a broad and fundamental introduction to another culture,” are an important 
part of a general and liberalizing education. Language study can also, how- 
ever, be a valuable exercise in systematic thinking, sharpening the student’s 
“powers of observation, deduction, and abstraction which he will need for 
scientific work in any field.” More important than language as a key to foreign 
culture is the study of foreign literature, which leads to an understanding of 
the temper and ideology of another people. Language and literature are an 
essential part of any study of an area,.a nation, a culture.” Translations can 


* Reprinted in The Journal of Higher Education, 18: 77-80, 113-114, February, 1947. 
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never replace a first-hand acquaintance with another literature. Cultural conno- 
tations of foreign words often can not be translated. The more national and 
hence more revealing part of a foreign literature is usually not translated at 
all because it has no international appeal. Periodical literature is usually not 
translated, yet is culturally important. Tranlations may even mislead and 
obscure international understanding. W. T. P. 


Foreign Education Digest, 2: 1-93, October-December, 1946. This is the 
second number of the second volume of a new educational journal, published 
in mimeographed form at Berkeley, California. The Editor is Mrs. Sophie W. 
Downs ; the Managing Editor, Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of California. The Editorial Board is made up of mem- 
bers of the Education Departments of the University of California and San 
José State College, and of the State Department of Education in Sacramento. 
There are six divisions in the present number, devoted respectively to brief 
unsigned articles on the following subjects: Education in Various Countries; 
Adult Education; Educational Psychology; Rural Education; Special Types of 
Education: Methods; and Miscellaneous. The magazine is primarily a news- 
magazine, each brief article presenting a condensation of material from a 
source indicated at the end. There is much information about educational ac- 
tivities in various Hispanic American countries, drawn from such sources as 
the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Maestro Mexicano, The (London) 
Times Educational Supplement, Panorama (of the Pan American Union), 
Brazil, and others. W. F..P. 


“Dreams Come True—Sometimes.”—Josie Baird, in The Texas Outlook, 
31: 22-23, February, 1947, tells of a real trip to Mexico City made by a Spanish 
class in Rotan High School in Texas, a trip that grew out of an imaginary 
trip developed as a class project. Weeks were spent in assembling circulars, 
colored travel-folders, hotel guides, consular advice, and other necessary in- 
formation. Each student mapped the route, selected hotels and restaurants, and 
chose the sights to be seen. Conversation periods were organized, based on 
imaginary shopping experiences. A school bus was unexpectedly made avail- 
able for a trip, and the imaginary journey suddenly became a reality. Total 
expenses were estimated at fifty dollars per person. Twenty-two students, five 
faculty members, and one bus driver made the trip. Hotel and auto-camp 
reservations were made in advance. Many opportunities for observing the 
people and life of rural Mexico were afforded by the trip. After four days 
on the road, the party reached Mexico City. Four days and five nights were 
spent there. A registered guide was engaged to conduct the party on trips to 
points of interest. Many friendly contacts with the Mexican people were made, 
and opportunities occurred for using Spanish. Valuable souvenirs, snapshots, 
and memories of historical places were carried back home with them. “Most 
clearly of all we see the friendly smiling faces of our Southern neighbors.” 

W. T. P. 
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aga the last reviews of literary and scientific journals from Spain 

were published in Hispania, several changes have taken place. Certain 
journals have been discontinued, and new ones have appeared. In the case 
of journals which have been continued, the reviews will start with the 
first number with which publication was resumed after the Civil War. In 
the case of new journals, the reviewer will start with the first number. 


BoLetin DE LA BiBLIoTECA DE MENENDEZ PELAyo. 

This journal, published in Santander since 1918 by the Sociedad de 
Menéndez Pelayo, had issued two numbers in 1936, when its publication was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the Civil War. In 1938 a “Numero Extraordi- 
nario” appeared, completing the year 1936, and carrying the journal through 
the year 1938. A second interruption followed, and regular publication was 
not resumed until 1945. 

Numero Extraordinario. Afio XVIII al XX. Julio, 1936—Diciembre, 1938. 
Nim, 3. 

“A los que nos leen y a los que han de leernos,” by the Editors: a short 
notice announcing the resumption of publication. “Veinte afios de vida de la 
Sociedad de Menéndez Pelayo,” by Enrique Sanchez Reyes: an interesting 
historical account of the activities and influence of the Society, by the present 
Director of the Biblioteca de Menéndez Pelayo. “San Isidoro de Sevilla en 
los escritos de Menéndez y Pelayo,” by J. Ruiz Goyo: a summary of ideas 
culled from various works of Menéndez y Pelayo, in whose opinion St. Isidore 
was the great pedagogue and educator of the Middle Ages. “El Epistolario de 
Menéndez Pelayo,” by Miguel Artigas: a collection of some sixty letters sent 
to Menéndez Pelayo, between the years 1872 and 1908, by friends, fellow- 
students, writers, and scholars. “Ideas para una renovacién del pensamiento 
espafiol,” by Fray Albino Gonzales Menéndez Reigada, O.P., Bishop of 
Tenerife: a plea for cooperation and coordination among scholars and in- 
vestigators. “Las publicaciones de la Sociedad Menéndez Pelayo,” by Tomas 
Maza Solano: a complete index of the articles and notes published in the 
Boletin from 1918 through 1938, arranged first by authors and then by subject- 
matter ; there follows a list of the special publications of the Boletin. 

Aitio XXI. Enero-Marzo, 1945. Nim. 1. 

“A modo de proemio,” by Luis de Escalante: a restatement of the objectives 
of the Society, by the new Editor, and an announcement concerning its latest 
undertaking—the publication of the complete works of Menéndez Pelayo 
(under the general direction of D. Miguel Artigas, Director of the Biblioteca 
Nacional, and of D. Enrique Sanchez Reyes, Director of the Biblioteca de 
Menéndez Pelayo). “Rodrigo de Reinosa y sus obras,” by José Maria de 
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Cossio: an important study on the life and works of Reinosa; Cossio assigns 
a high place to him among the realistic writers of the second half of the 
fifteenth century; he judges that Reinosa is one of the first to use the rufidn, 
Negroes, and the language of gerniania, in verse, and approaches Gil Vicente 
in the popular and lyrical qualities of his religious verse. “Los ‘Agiielos’ de 
Nuevo Méjico,” by Aurelio M. Espinosa: an account of an old New Mexican 
custom, the visit, on Christmas Eve, of the ‘agiielo,’ whose duty it was to see 
whether the children knew their prayers and the catechism; the visit ended 
with a popular dance, “Las palomitas,” the music of which is given. “Un 
proyecto de Tamayo de Vargas,” by J. M. A. T.: an account of a project of 
Tamayo de Vargas, who in 1632 proposed that the government publish all the 
existing general and special histories of Spain, together with all the documents 
and papers pertaining to national history that might be furnished by institu- 
tions and individuals. The number ends with a section of book reviews 
( Bibliografia). 

Ano XXI1I. Abril-Junio, 1945. Num. 2. 

“Conhecimento histérico e conhecimento litterario,” by Fidelino de 
Figueiredo: a reply to a query concerning ideas expressed in a recent study 
(A Lucta pela Expressiéo, Coimbra, 1944). “Un ‘curioso romance’ de Niufiez 
de Arce,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés: the text and study of a romance dealing 
with the life of Tirso de Molina, published in El Mundo Pintoresco, 1858; the 
date of birth of Nujiez de Arce is fixed (4 August, 1932, in Valladolid; exact 
place unknown). “La polémica Mayans—Diario de los literatos. Algunas ideas 
gramaticales y una cuestién estética,” by Javier Cruzado: an account of 
several polemics, concerning the use of the article, the redundant use of the 
object pronoun le (also classified as an “articulo” by Neo-Classic grammarians), 
and the imitation of the Classics, in which the eminent Valencian philologist 
does not show to advantage. “Primeras manifestaciones de cultura salmantina,” 
by P. César Moran, O.S.A.: an interesting discussion of paleolithic and neo- 
lithic remains, and of an example of Visigothic art, from the province of 
Salamanca. A section of book reviews follows. 

Afio XXI, Julio-Setiembre, 1945. Nim. 3. 

“Versos atribuidos a Fray Luis de Leén,” by José Manuel Blecua: the text 
of two hitherto unpublished translations of odes of Horace (Ode 23, lib. 1; 
Ode 18, lib. 2) attributed to Fray Luis de Leén in ms. 8.486 (X-304) of the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid; a complete list of the contents, and of variants 
as compared to Llobera’s edition of Fray Luis, is given. “Del folklore maritimo 
santanderino. Los movimientos de las mareas y la muerte humana,” by 
Fernando Barreda: a short study of the superstition that persons do not die 
during high tide, tracing it back to Greek and Roman antiquity. “Un rasgo 
patridético de la XV Duquesa de Villahermosa y su interpretacién por Menén- 
dez Pelayo,” by Miguel Cascén, S.J.: the history of two famous paintings— 
one by Velazquez (D. Diego del Corral), and the other attributed to him 
(Corral’s wife)—which the Duchess of Villahermosa refused to sell to a 
wealthy foreigner. “Adaulfo de Santiago,” by Constantino Cabal: a study 
of traditions and legends concerning Adaulfo, the third Bishop of Santiago 
(ninth century). A section of book reviews follows. 

Afio XXI. Octubre-Diciembre, 1945. Nim. 4. This number is devoted 
entirely to D. Francisco de Quevedo. 
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“Leccién sobre un soneto de Quevedo,” by José Maria de Cossio: an ex- 
cellent analysis of the sonnet, “Faliecié César, fortunado y fuerte, ...” written 
in 1625, on the occasion of the death, in prison, of his benefactor, the Duke of 
Osuna. “Notas sobre la influencia de Quevedo en la literatura inglesa,” by 
J. W. Barker. “Guzmdn de Alfarache y las Premdticas y Aranceles Generales,” 
by Samuel Gili Gaya: a reconsideration of the authorship of the Premdticas, 
by the editor of the excellent “Clasicos Castellanos” edition of Guzmdn de 
Alfarache; Gili Gaya divides the Premdticas into two parts (up to § 22, 
and from § 23 on) and believes that only the latter part was written by 
Quevedo. “Quevedo, escriturista. Su Politica de Dios y Gobierno de Cristo,” 
by M. Martinez Burgos: fixes the place of this work between the Politica 
cristiana of P. Juan Marquez, and the Empresas, of Saavedra Fajardo. 
“Ideas de Quevedo en torno a la hidalguia,” by Marcial Solana. “El texto de 
los Suefios de Quevedo,” by Juan Antonio Tamayo: stresses the need for a 
truly “critical” edition of the Suefios, and discusses some of the problems that 
such an undertaking would involve. “Sobre tres romances atribuidos a 
Quevedo,” by Ignacio Aguilera: restores to a friend and collaborator of 
Quevedo, D. Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza, secretary of Philip IV, three 
romances attributed to Quevedo by Astrana Marin in his recent edition of 
the Obras Completas de Quevedo (“A recoger los sentidos” ; “Desdicha, hermo- 
sura y novio”; “Alla4 va Marica”). 

A section of Notas follows. “Para la etimologia picare < picar,” by Fran- 
cisco Maldonado de Guevara: supports the etymon given reservedly by the 
Diccionario de la lengua espafiola, without even citing the other solutions pro- 
posed (by A. R, Nykl, and others). “Comentarios en torno a un parrafo de 
Quevedo,” by Faustino Vallina Velarde: observations on a passage from La 
cuna y la sepultura, Cap. I (“Tode lo crié Dios para que te sirvieses . . .”). 
“Adiciones arevalianas a Nicolas Antonio en la bibliografia de Quevedo,” by 
Miguel Cascén, S.J.: bibliographical notes referring to Quevedo collected 
by Faustino Fernandez Arévalo, and which will form part of a future publica- 
tion entitled Estudios de Bibliografia Espatiola de Faustino Arévalo, comple- 
mento a la Bibliotheca de Nicoldés Antonio. 

After a section of book reviews, there follows a detailed account of the 
exercises held in Santander on the occasion of the tercentenary of the death 
of D. Francisco de Quevedo. 


Boetin DE LA REAL ACADEMIA EsPANOLA. 


This important journal, published in Madrid since 1914, stopped publication 
after the appearance, in 1936, of Cuaderno CXIII. It resumed publication in 
1945, with Cuaderno CXIV. 

Tomo XXIV. Cuaderno CXIV. Enero-Abril de 1945. 

The number begins with a necrology of the famous novelist, Ricardo Leén, 
who died in Madrid on December 6, 1943, by the great Arabic scholar, Miguel 
Asin Palacios (who has recently died also). “El silabismo en la escritura 
ibérica,” by Julio Casares: an investigation of certain Iberian sound symbols, 
alphabetic and syllabic; Casares finds similarities between the Iberian and the 
Basque phonetic systems. “El Teatro de Quevedo,” by Armando Cotarelo 
Valledor: this long article (sixty-three pages) is a lecture given at the 
Colegio Mayor Santa Teresa de Jestis, of the University of Madrid, on the 
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occasion of the tercentenary of the death of D. Francisco de Quevedo; it is 
an account of all the works of Quevedo that may be designated as dramatic, 
particularly the comedias and entremeses; the last, which give ample oppor- 
tunity for Quevedo’s satirical manner, are his best dramatic productions. “Don 
Juan de Jauregui,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés. “Los ultimos apuros de Villa- 
mediana,” by Guillermo Diaz-Plaja. The number ends with Informacién 
académica, brief notes about the Academy and its members, prizes, and pub- 
lications, and with a bibliography of recent publications and journals. 

Tomo XXIV. Cuaderno CXV. Mayo-Agosto de 1945. 

The number begins with a brief necrology of the famous dramatist, Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero, who died in Madrid, June 14, 1944, also by Miguel Asin 
Palacios. “El arabe m a r § en el vocabulario romance y en la toponimia de 
Espafia,” by Jaime Oliver Asin: this interesting study of the derivatives of 
Arabic m a r 9 ‘meadow, field,’ in Spanish vocabulary and place-names shows 
the great importance of toponomy in the study of Spanish words of Arabic 
source. “Léxico de Tierra de Campos,” by Antolin Gutiérrez Cufiado: a study 
of the words aparvar, aparvador, parva, montén and parvon; trilla and limpia. 
“Despesca,” by Julio F. Guillén: notes on the fishing terms despesca, despescar, 
not found in the Academy Dictionary. “Erasmo y Luis Vives (Primera parte),” 
by Lorenzo Riber: an interesting article on Erasmus, not too favorable to the 
great humanist; Vives is cited merely as a friend of Erasmus; according to 
Mayans y Siscar, “Consideréd Vives que los Coloquios de su amigo Erasmo de 
Rotterdam eran mordacisimos, demasiado burlones, algunas veces poco latinos, 
y por dichas razones no convenientes a los nifios. . . .” “Una nota para la 
biografia de Argote y Molina,” by Armando Cotarelo Valledor. “Algunos 
datos nuevos acerca de J. N. Bohl de Faber,” by Hans Janner. The final article 
is “Un articulo inédito de Rodriguez Marin.” The number ends with Jnforma- 
cién académica, and with a bibliography of publications and journals received 
by the Academy. 

Tomo XXIV. Cuaderno CXVI. Septiembre-Diciembre de 1945. 

“Digresiones ibéricas: escritura, lengua,” by Manuel Gédmez Moreno: notes 
on the language of the Iberians; in part, a reply to two recent articles by 
D. José Vallejo and by D. Julio Casares. “Creacién y métrica de la ‘Saluta- 
cién del optimista,’ de Rubén Dario,” by José Maria Peman: another refuta- 
tion, by one of the leading poets of contemporary Spain, of the theory, still 
held by some, that Spanish has long and short syllables; Peman, however, 
seems to define the rhythmic clause in Spanish poetry as a rhythmic group 
determined only by pauses and accents; as a matter of fact, any rhythmic group 
has also a definite number of syllables, similar to the specific Classical feet. 
“La ultima obra malograda de Quevedo,” by El Duque de Maura: deals with 
the lost second part of his Marco Bruto. “Jacinto Verdaguer, poeta épico,” by 
Lorenzo Riber. “La poesia de Jacinto Verdaguer,” by Ramén D. Perés. “La 
geografia poética de Verdaguer,” by Guillermo Diaz-Plaja. “Bibliografia 
general de las obras de Jacinto Verdaguer,” by Luis Guarner. “Del arte de 
hacer novelas,” by Carlos Maria Ocantos: an account of a conversation with 
D. Benito Pérez Galdés. “Teoria cuatrocentista de la oratoria,” by Juan 
Beneyto: an interesting account of religious, political, academic, and diplo- 
matic oratory in the fifteenth century. “Observaciones al Quijote de Rodriguez 
Marin,” by Rufo Mendizdbal, S.J.: seventeen pages of suggestions and correc- 
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tions, by a competent Cervantist. The number ends with /nformacién acadé- 
mica, and with a bibliography of publications and journals received by the 
Academy. 


REVISTA DE FILoLoGcia EspaANo.a. 


This important journal, which had appeared since 1914, under the editor- 
ship of D. R. Menéndez Pidal, was discontinued after the publication of 
Cuaderno 2° of Tomo XXIV (Abril-Junio, 1937). Cuadernos 3° and 4°, com- 
pleting the same Tomo XXIV, appeared in 1940, after the creation, in 1939, 
of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. The philological branch 
of the Consejo is represented by the Instituto de “Antonio de Nebrija,” under 
the direction of D. R. Menéndez Pidal. It contains two sections: one of 
Classical Philology, and the other of Spanish Philology (the latter under the 
direction of D. Damaso Alonso and D. Joaquin de Entrambasaguas). The 
Revista de Filologia Espaiiola has been continued as the organ of the Spanish 
Philology section; its editor is D. Vicente Garcia de Diego. The present review 
starts with Tomo XXV, corresponding to the year 1941. 

Tomo XXV. Enero-Marzo [1941]. Cuaderno 1°. 

“El Lopismo de Moratin,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: D. Leandro 
Fernandez de Moratin was a lifelong student of Lope de Vega; he recognized 
and appreciated Lope’s great poetic gifts (even as an epic poet), and his im- 
portance as an innovator and reformer. “Génesis de la figura del donaire,” by 
Miguel Herrero: supports the thesis that the “gracioso” is made up of three 
elements taken from the Spanish society of the sixteenth century: “un tipo de 
criado confidente y camarada de su sefior, producto especial de las circun- 
stancias histéricas . . . el hombre de placer, otra realidad de la alta sociedad de 
aquel entonces . . . el sentido prosaico, econdédmico y positivista del vulgo, que 
Lope ha concentrado conscientemente en la figura del gracioso, para dar mas 
realce, por contraluz, al sentido caballeresco de la figura central de la comedia” 

. } in this article Herrero studies the first of these elements, seeking its 
origin in student life of the sixteenth century. “Notas de entonacién ex- 
tremefia,” by Maria Josefa Canellada: a welcome contribution to the study of 
regional intonation; more care, however, should be devoted to the phonetic 
transcription. 

A section of Misceldnea follows. “Notas sobre el Cid en el Norte de Europa,” 
by Carlos Claveria. “Sobre un amor de Lope de Vega desconocido,” by 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: correcting data published in a previous study, 
which appeared in Fénix, Revista del Tricentenario de Lope de Vega, 1935. 
“Un libro espafiol en la biblioteca de Donne,” by José A. Mufioz Rojas: the 
book is Josefina, by Fray Jerénimo Gracidn, Brussels, 1609, to which there is a 
reference in a 1623 sermon by Donne. “La partida de bautismo de Juan Pablo 
Forner,” by A. Zamora Vicente: the baptismal certificate is dated 23 February 
1756. 

The number ends with eighteen pages of book reviews (Notas bibliogrdficas), 
twenty-seven pages of current bibliography, and a brief section of Noticias. 

Tomo XXV. Abril-Junio [1941]. Cuaderno 2°. 

“Sobre algunas palabras gitano-espafiolas y otras jergales,” by Max L. 
Wagner : explains the origin of: 1. pasar ducas; 2. buten, fetén, chipén; 3. arate, 
aratoso ; 4. lacha; 5. gili, jilé ‘céndido, tonto’; 6. chai ‘nifia, prostituta’ ; 7. piri; 
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8. paterdn; 9. cambri; 10. cai; 11. chorizo, choricero ‘ladrén; 12. canguelo; 
13. churumbel; 14. cayro ‘rufidn’. “Calderén de la Barca en Toledo,” by 
Eduardo Julia Martinez: although Calderén had resided several times in 
Toledo before the period of his official residence there (dating from March, 
1653), his literary works do not reflect impressions received in Toledo; in 1657 
he moved back to Madrid. “Mayans y la Ortografia de Bordazar,” by Juan 
Antonio Tamayo: an account of several literary controversies of the eighteenth 
century, prompted by the publication in Valencia, in 1728, of the Ortografia 
espatiola, by Antonio Bordazar de Artazt, the friend and printer of Mayans; 
the prolonged hostility between Feij6o and Mayans was caused in part, at least, 
by the “ligereza con que el primero atribuy6é a Mayans la paternidad de la 
Ortografia de Bordazar, llegando incluso a afirmar que Mayans lo habia 
reconocido asi.” 

Miscelanea.—“Alusiones teatrales en La Picara Justina,’ by Francisco 
Sanchez-Castafier: identification of dramatic pieces to which the Picara 
Justina refers in her description of festivals in Leén. “Notas sobre Lexicologia 
y Estilistica,” by Miguel Herrero: notes onthe use of: 1. manganilla; 
2. maifiero; 3. magro. 

The number ends with fifty-two pages of book reviews, twenty-eight pages 
of current bibliography, and a short section of Noticias. 

Tomo XXV. Julio-Septiembre [1941]. Cuaderno 3°. 

“Notas sobre Francisco de Figueroa,” by Eugenio Mele and Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia: an important article containing the following materials: three 
hitherto unpublished sonnets by Figueroa; the laudatory compositions con- 
tained in the first edition of his Obras (Lisboa, 1625), but which have not 
been reproduced in modern editions; biographical data on Figueroa, and notes 
on Italian translations of Figueroa’s poetry. “La Visién de Alfonso X y las 
Profecias de Merlin,’ by Pedro Bohigas: recently discovered texts which 
throw light on the date and composition of the Baladro del Sabio Merlin. 

Miscelanea.—M. L. Wagner finds in Arabic dialects the origin of (a)zofra, 
sufra ‘lomera,’ and Andalusian alcobaila ‘pajaro de la familia del zorzal.’ “; Un 
soneto de Cervantes?”, by M.C.: a hitherto unpublished sonnet on jealousy 
attributed to Cervantes. “El viaje de Géngora a Navarra,” by José Manuel 
Blecua: a satirical sonnet mocking Gongora’s complaints during a trip to 
Navarre in 1609. 

The number ends with the usual sections of book reviews, current bibli- 
ography, and Noticias. 

Tomo XXV. Octubre-Diciembre [1941]. Cuaderno 4°. 

“Les pronoms sujets en francais,’ by W. v. Wartburg. “Nuevos documentos 
sobre Lope de Vega,” by Maria de la Concepcién Salazar: the text and study 
of documents dealing with the parents and relatives of Dofia Isabel de Urbina, 
and with Lope’s stay at Alba de Tormes. 

Miscelanea.—“El Cid y Zorrilla,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés: a short study 
of the contribution of the romancero to La leyenda del Cid. “Las continuaciones 
del Lazarillo de Tormes,” by José Maria de Cossio: notes on the anonymous 
Segunda parte de Lazarillo de Tormes, Antwerp, 1555, and on the continua- 
tion by Juan de Luna (Paris, 1620). “A propésito de El Perseguido de Lope,” 
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by Francis Baulier: Old French and Italian antecedents of the theme of El 
Perseguido, 1590. 

The number ends with forty pages of book reviews, twenty-seven pages of 
current bibliography, and a short section of Noticias. 

Tomo XXVI. Enero-Marzo [1942]. Cuaderno 1°. 

“Moratin y Goldoni,” by Carlo Consiglio: Moratin always cites Goldoni 
favorably, but the vagueness of his remarks leads one to conclude that some- 
thing in Goldoni displeased him—perhaps the lack of moral purpose. “Sobre 
los agiieros en la literatura espafiola del Siglo de Oro,” by Miguel Herrero and 
Manuel Cardenal: an interesting study of the different types of omens, and 
of the different attitudes toward them, in the drama of the Golden Age. “La 
leyenda de la cabeza,” by Guillermo Guastavino Gallent: a welcome contribu- 
tion to the study of Spanish folklore, establishing the fundamental elements 
of ten Arabic and Hispanic versions of the “Calf’s Head” legend, which is 
related to the “Truth Comes to Light” group. 

Miscelénea.—“La cancién: ‘Ufano, alegre, altivo, enamorado’,” by José 
Manuel Blecua: a newly discovered cancién, attributed to one called ‘el Treui- 
jano,’ brings up again the question of the identity of this person, to whom the 
cancion “Ufano, alegre, altivo, enamorado” is attributed in at least two reliable 
manuscripts of the first half of the seventeenth century. “Leonesismos en el 
extremefio de Mérida,” by A. Zamora Vicente: forms like anocheza are found 
in popular speech; arrecir is inflected throughout (arrizo, arrices) and is 
used transitively. “Nombres de rio sin articulo,” by A. Zamora Vicente: as in 
Old Spanish, and as in Aragonese today, the names of two rivers (the Guadia- 
na, and its tributary, the Albarregas) are used without the article in the dis- 
trict between Mérida and Badajoz; a similar example, in a stereotyped phrase, 
las vueltas de Tajo, is recorded from Trillo (Guadalajara). “Escandallo,” by 
Francisco Lépez Estrada: a discussion of its etymon and uses. 

The number ends with forty-nine pages of book reviews, twenty-four pages 
of current bibliography, and a short section of Noticias. 

Tomo XXVI,. Abril-Septiembre [1942]. Cuadernos 2°-3°. 

“Comportamientos tonales vocdlicos en espafiol y portugués,” by Armando 
de Lacerda and Maria Josefa Canellada: the first installment of a detailed in- 
vestigation of the physical qualities of Spanish and Portuguese vowels (both 
tonic and atonic, and occurring both in simple statements and in questions), 
following procedures devised by Dr. Lacerda, Professor and Director of the 
Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics at the University of Coimbra; this 
installment contains a statement of the purpose of the investigation, a descrip- 
tion of the procedures employed, and tables showing the results of “subjective 
appreciation.” “Guevara en Suecia,” by Carlos Claveria: a study of the influ- 
ence of Antonio de Guevara in Sweden, dealing chiefly with two early seven- 
teenth-century translations, by Eric Schroderus, from German versions of 
Aviso de privados y doctrina de cortesanos and Menosprecio de corte y ala- 
banza de aldea, “El maestro Baltasar de Céspedes,” by Gabriel Espino Gutié- 
rrez: an account of the academic career of an eminent humanist, for almost 
twenty years catedrdtico de Prima de Gramédtica at Salamanca, together with 
interesting details of university life at Salamanca from 1583 to 1615. “El 
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resentimiento de la moral en el teatro de D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén,” by José 
Maria Castro y Calvo: an interesting analysis of the various ways in which 
Alarcén betrays his resentment against society; his amabilidad and cortesia 
(which Henriquez-Urefia interpreted as Mexican features) may reflect a form 
of resentment. 

Miscelanea.—“Los perros de Mahudes,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés: the 
identification, by the discovery of the will of on Alonso de Mahudes, of the 
master of Cipién and Berganza. “Una fundacién de Calderén de la Barca,” 
by Eduardo Julia Martinez: the text of a document, drawn up in 1661, estab- 
lishing “una capellania de missas.” “Una férmula alemana en Alfonso de 
Cartagena,” by Carlos Claveria: the reconstruction of the German formula 
used in dubbing a knight (corresponding to the later form, “Besser Ritter als 
Knecht”), cited in an epistola by Alfonso de Cartagena. “Mas sobre Moratin 
y Goldoni,” by Carlo Consiglio: another allusion to Goldoni in the works of 
Moratin, and additional notes on plays of Goldoni that Moratin must have 
known. “Sobre léxico dialectal,” by A. Zamora Vicente: notes on the vocabu- 
lary of the region of Mérida (Badajoz) ; among the words cited are: apaiar 
‘cosechar’ ; avellana ‘cacahuete’ ; bocezar ‘bostezar’ ; braguero ‘ubre de la vaca’ ; 
esmorecer ‘aterirse de frio’; excusabarajas ‘cesto dedicado a guardar el ajuar 
del nifio’; masa ‘cubo de la ruéda del carro’; mestura ‘mezcla, revoltijo; 
medicamento’; macencia ‘origen, nacimiento’; pifia ‘mazorca de maiz’; puso 
‘pufietazo’; the comparative notes are far from complete. “Sobre influencia de 
Augusto Ferran en la Rima XLVII de Bécquer,” by Rafael de Balbin Lucas: 
in the Rima cited, Bécquer developed poetic elements contained in cantares 
III and LXI of La Soledad (1860), by his good friend Augusto Ferran. 

The number ends with forty-two pages of book reviews, twenty-five pages 
of current bibliography, a necrology and bibliography of Ludwig Pfandl, who 
died in Kaufbeuzen (Allgau), June 29, 1942, and a short section of Noticias. 

Tomo XXVI. Octubre-Diciembre [1942]. Cuaderno 4°. 

“El teatro en Toledo durante el siglo XVIII (1762-1766),” by Lazaro 
Montero de la Puente: an account of the Casa de Comedias, of the actors and 
of the plays performed in Toledo during these years (an alphabetical list of the 
plays is given) ; in general, historical plays were preferred; the most popular 
play was El Cid, by Guillén de Castro; only one play by Lope was performed, 
as compared with twenty-four of Calderén. “Comportamientos tonales 
vocdlicos en espafiol y portugués (Continuacién),” by Armando de Lacerda 
and Maria Josefa Canellada: the second installment of the study reviewed 
above ; this installment consists largely of comparative tables. 

Miscelanea.—“Due traduzioni italiane del sonetto A Cristo Crucificado,” by 
Alda Croce: both date from the second half of the seventeenth century. “Sobre 
el texto de Aunque es de noche,” by Damaso Alonso: a rectification concerning 
two variants (“fuente que esta ascondida” ... ; “beben en ella” ...) disre- 
garded in his recent study, La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz; there is a crying 
need for a critical edition of the works of the great poet. “Recuerdo de un 
centenario. El nacimiento de Enrique Gaspar,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: 
notes on the date and place of birth, and the text of the baptismal certificate 
of the nineteenth-century writer and diplomat. “Tejito,” by Eduardo Julia: 
derives the word, in the phrase ser mds tocado que el tejito, from Latin te 
igitur, rather than from Spanish tejo. “Apostillas a los glosarios latino- 
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espafioles,” by Francisco de B. Moll: this brilliant lexicographer throws new 
light on a list of forms insufficiently, or incorrectly, explained in the Glosarios 
latino-espaioles de la Edad Media, published by Américo Castro. 

The number ends with forty-nine pages of book reviews, twenty-eight pages 
of current bibliography, a necrology and bibliography of Giulio Bertoni, who 

died in Rome, May 28, 1942, and a short section of Noticias. 
' Tomo XXVII, Enero-Marzo [1943]. Cuaderno 1°. 

“El Libro de Astrologia de don Enrique de Villena,” by José Maria Millas 
Vallicrosa: a careful study of the contents and sources of the Libro de Astro- 
logia, by one of the leading Spanish Orientalists; Mill4s concludes that this 
amateurish, non-scientific treatise is certainly the work of D. Enrique de 
Villena. “Etimologias hispanicas,” by Damaso Alonso: a study of words de- 
rived from lédrum,lédramen, and from foramen, together with an ex- 
planation of Asturian hasta sa(g)ora (with sa representing Latin ipsa: 
ipsa hac hora > sagora), and Portuguese sotaque (<stibito + 
*akkwe, from eccum-+atque ; the semantic change, from ‘subita- 
mente’ to ‘con violencia’ and ‘con acento,’ is easily explained). “Aspectos estilis- 
ticos de Vélez de Guevara en su Diablo Cojuelo,” by Manuel Mufioz Cortés: an 
analysis of certain stylistic elements in Vélez de Guevara (puns, plays on 
words, metaphors), showing a type of art midway between that of Gongora 
and that of Quevedo. 

Miscelanea.—“Fortuna de un verso garcilasiano,” by J. M. Alda Tesan: 
examples of verses inspired in the second verse of the Egloga III (“Ilustre y 
hermosisima Maria”). “Echar a galeras y el pasaje mds oscuro del Quijote,” 
by Martin de Riquer: the use of galera to mean ‘printers’ galley,’ a meaning 
documented by the Diccionario de Autoridades, would explain the phrase 
que le echaran a galeras por todos los dias de su vida, referring to Tirant lo 
Blanch. “Apodixa,” by Felipe Mateu y Llopis: notes on terms used in legal 
and financial documents of the Corona de Aragén in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; apodixa (< Classic Latin apodixis) is commonly used 
by Aragonese treasury officials in Sicily and Naples to signify ‘receipt, 
voucher’; apoca is the term more commonly used in the Peninsula. “Esp. 
propinar, propina,” by Joaquin Gonzalez Muela: the term appears for the first 
time in the Arte Cisoria, by the Marqués de Villena (1423), in the sense of 
‘aumentar noticias al conocimiento de una persona’; it is explained as a 
cultismo, introduced in the Renaissance, with various semantic changes. “Una 
frase de Cervantes inexplicada,” by Miguel Herrero: the phrase ‘abriéme la 
boca, escupiéme en ella’. . . (El coloquio de los perros) is explained by a 
passage from the Didlogos de la Monteria that recommends such an operation 
to win a dog’s loyalty. “Nota a Cervantes: corriente y moliente,” by Miguel 
Herrero: texts cited show that the meaning of the phrase is “usual, o mejor 
dicho, regular y sin nada de excepcional o de raro.” 

The number ends with twenty-four pages of book reviews, twenty-nine 
pages of current bibliography, and a necrology of Jean Ducamin. 

Tomo XXVII. Abril-Diciembre [1943]. Cuadernos 2°, 3° y 4°. 

“Representantes no sincopados de *rotiélare,” by Damaso Alonso: a 
careful study of numerous Hispanic forms with -d- (Aragonese redolar ‘rodar,’ 
etc.), and of abundant Occidental forms with -b- (Galician and Portuguese 
(ar)rebolar(se) ‘rodar,’ etc.) ; the -b-, and -l- in the latter forms are due to 
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the influence of bulla, an interference which sometimes may have been 
exerted independently in different regions. “La glosa espajiola. Estudio 
histérico de su métrica y de sus temas,” by Hans Janner: the abridgment of an 
extensive historical study of this poetic form; the earliest examples are found 
in the Cancionero of Lope de Sttifiiga; it attains its definitive form by 1580, 
and loses importance after 1700. “Notas para el estudio del habla albacetefia,” 
by A. Zamora Vicente: the outline of a future study of the folk-speech of the 
region between Albacete and Tarazona de la Mancha, with notes on pronuncia- 
tion, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. “Comportamientos tonales vocalicos 
en espafiol y portugués (Continuacién),” by Armando de Lacerda and Maria 
Josefa Canellada: the third installment of the study reviewed above; this 
installment consists of comparative tables presenting and analyzing the results 
of “subjective appreciation,” followed by an exposition of the results of “ob- 
jective appreciation.” 

Miscelanea.—‘“Par,” by Francisco Lépez Estrada: notes on the origin and 
uses of par, as adjective and noun, in adverbial expressions, and in preposi- 
tions. “Menéndez Pelayo visto por Villergas,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés: 
articles published in 1881 by Juan Martinez Villergas, in the Havana weekly, 
Don Circunstancias, in defense of Menéndez Pelayo, together with anecdotes 
about Menéndez Pelayo published in the same periodical by Faustino Diez 
Gavifio. “Un nuevo dato sobre Isidoro Maiquez,” by Pablo Cabafias: an official 
letter, dated 8 May, 1803, acknowledging the receipt of a governmental order. 

The number ends with seventy pages of book reviews, twenty-nine pages of 
current bibliography, a necrology and bibliography of Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin, who died May 31, 1943, and a short section of Noticias. 

Tomo XXVIII, Enero-Marzo [1944]. Cuaderno 1°. 

“Algo acerca del autor de la Universidad de Amor y de su delacién a la 
Inquisicién,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas: after giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the editions, Entrambasaguas rejects the attribution to Polo de Medina, 
assigning the work to Fray Benito Ruiz; a short account of its arraignment 
before the Inquisition follows. “La técnica alegérica en la introduccién a los 
Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora,” by Agustin del Campo: an interesting analysis 
of Berceo’s allegorical technique in the introduccién to the Milagros, calling 
attention to the marked individuality of the first fifteen strophes. 

Miscelanea.—“Esp. ant. rades y un pasaje de Berceo,” by José Vallejo: 
documentation from la Rioja shows that the phrase “de Ortoia las rades” must 
designate a place-name, ‘las dehesas’ or ‘el bosque de Ortoya (or Ortoja).’ “Una 
ficha para el diccionario histérico espafiol,” by José Vallejo: evidence of the 
dialectal character of cicién, ciciones ‘calentura intermitente que entra con 
frio,’ since its first appearance in the fourteenth century. “Hipdtesis sobre el 
Ordculo manual,” by E. Correa Calderén: a study of the Ordculo shows that it 
is an anthology of several works by Gracidn, and was composed by the same, 
and not by Lastanosa. “Moratin, anotador de Voltaire,” by Pablo Cabafias: a 
list of errors observed by Moratin in Voltaire’s Sur les moeurs et Vesprit des 
nations. “Mas sobre Guevara en Suecia,” by Carlos Claveria: notes on the 
translation into Swedish of a passage from Marco Aurelio, published in a 
Swedish literary review in 1779-80. 

The number ends with eleven pages of book reviews, twelve pages of reviews 
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of literary and scientific journals, and thirty pages of current bibliography. 

Tomo XXVIII. Abril-Septiembre [1944]. Cuadernos 2° y 3°. 

“Versos correlativos y retérica tradicional,” by Damaso Alonso: an analysis 
of the theories of the rhetorician Jiménez Patén concerning the use of a system 
of correlation in verse. “Don Nicolas F. de Moratin, opositor a catedras,” by 
José Simén Diaz: Moratin competes with Ignacio Lépez de Ayala, among 
others, for the chair of Poética at the Colegio Imperial, which had been left 
without teachers upon the expulsion of the Jesuits; Lépez de Ayala wins the 
appointment and names his good friend Moratin as substitute. “Algunas notas 
sobre la lengua de Juan Fernandez de Heredia,” by A. Badia Margarit: notes 
on orthography, phonology, morphology and syntax in the works of Heredia, 
prompted by the publication of a recent book on Heredia by Dr. José Vives; 
the relations between Aragonese and Catalan are stressed. “Comportamientos 
tonales vocalicos en espafiol y portugués (Conclusién),” by Armando de 
Lacerda and Maria Josefa Canellada: the final installment of this investigation, 
containing (after another section devoted to the results obtained by “objective 
appreciation”) a comparative study of the results obtained by both procedures, 
a statement of the conclusions, and a Nota final. 

Miscelanea.—“Isla de Santa Elena,” by A. del Hoyo: a study of the relations 
of the initial paragraphs of El Criticén with others of Barros, Goes, Osorio, 
and Fray Luis de Granada; the theme of Santa Elena is Portuguese in origin, 
but the treatment is entirely different in the five writers. “Sobre léxico dialec- 
tal,” by J. Alvarez Delgado: notes on the vocabulary of the Canary Islands, 
confirming its archaic and conservative character; words cited are apafar, 
esmorecerse de risa o de frio, mistura (or mestura), nacencia, nacido, conduto 
‘comida,’ pifia, etc. “La realidad de la ficcién, negada por el gracioso,” by 
Carmen Bravo-Villasante: examples from Calderén in which the gracioso 
places himself outside of the comedia, referring to it from the point of view 
of the spectator. 

The number ends with twenty-six pages of book reviews, twenty-seven pages 
of reviews of literary and scientific journals, twenty-six pages of current 
bibliography, and a necrology and bibliography of D. Miguel Asin Palacios, 
who died in San Sebastian, August 12, 1944. 

Tomo XXVIII. Octubre-Diciembre [1944]. Cuaderno 4°. 

“Algunas noticias relativas a don Francisco Mariano Nipho,” by Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas: notes on the life and works of this journalistic polygraph of 
the second half of the eighteenth century, with the text of two unpublished 
documents which throw light on his biography. “Un dramaturgo de la Edad de 
Oro: Guillén de Castro. Notas a un sector de su teatro,” by José Maria Roca 
Franquesa: an interesting study of the editions, motives, date of composition, 
and sources of El amor constante, devoting special attention to the thesis of the 
legitimacy of tyrannicide, as well as to the concept of unconditional loyalty to 
the monarch, in theologians and dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; the “revolutionary” character of this and other plays of Guillén de 
Castro is stressed. “La décima antes de Espinel,” by José Maria de Cossio: an 
account of the origin and evolution of the décima before Espinel, developing 
the article on the same subject by D. C. Clarke (Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 
1936, XXIII, 293-304) ; the first attempts to fix the metrical scheme appear in 
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the Cancionero de Baena; solutions vary until Lope de Vega discovers and 
popularizes Espinel’s solution. 

Miscelanea.—“Dos cartas inéditas de Hervds y Panduro,” by Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia: the text of two letters from Hervds to his nephew, referring to 
family matters and to the printing of his Historia de la vida del hombre; the 
genealogy of Hervas y Panduro is given. “Una nota al Poema de Ferndn 
Gonzdlez,” by A. Zamora Vicente: an explanation of Copla 454 (Marden’s edi- 
tion), confirming a correction made previously by D. R. Menéndez Pidal. “Unos 
romances del siglo X VIII prohibidos por la Inquisicién,” by M. Garcia Blanco: 
the specific ballads are difficult to identify; they seem to be romances vulgares 
on religious themes. “Mas sobre la muerte y entierro de Lope,” by J. M. Blecua: 
the text of a letter referring to these events, written in September, 1635, by the 
Aragonese historian, D. Francisco Ximénez de Urrea, to Juan Francisco 
Andrés de Ustarroz. “Una posible fuente de San Juan de la Cruz,” by Francisco 
Lépez Estrada: a composition by Diego Ramirez Pagan, contained in his 
Floresta de varia poesia, 1562, may be the point of departure of the gloss “Tras 
de un amoroso lance.” 

The number ends with seventeen pages of book reviews, five pages of reviews 
of literary and scientific journals, thirty-two pages of current bibliography, a 
necrology of D. Juan Hurtado, who died in October, 1944, and a brief section 
of Noticias. 

Tomo XX1X. Enero-Diciembre [1945]. Cuadernos 1°-4°. 

All four Cuadernos have been published together as a memorial volume, en- 
titled Miscellanea Nebrija, to commemorate the five-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the great humanist Antonio de Nebrija, after whom the philologi- 
cal branch of the Consejo, the Instituto de “Antonio de Nebrija,” was named. 

The Misceldnea begins with an introductory statement by the Directors of 
the Instituto de “Antonio de Nebrija,” entitled “Razén de esta Miscelénea.” 
Fifteen articles follow. “La casa natal de Antonio de Nebrija,” by Antonio 
Calderén y Tejero; Nebrija was born in Lebrija, in 1444, in the house which 
is now number 20, Calle de Antonio de Nebrija (formerly Mesones) ; the text 
of two famous Latin poems by Nebrija, Elegia de patriae antiquitate et parenti- 
bus auctoris, and Salutatio ad patriam suam multis annis ante non visam, con- 
cludes the article. “La casa de Nebrija en Salamanca,” by Manuel Garcia 
Blanco: an interesting account of Nebrija’s early life at Salamanca, his mar- 
riage to Isabel de Solis, etc.; Nebrija arrived at Salamanca as an instructor in 
1475, and rented a house there, on Ria Nueva, now called Calle de Libreros 
(house number 34). “Fernan Niujfiez de Guzman sobre el Cédice B de los 
bucélicos griegos,” by Antonio Tovar: an account of a little-known work on 
Theocritus, preserved in one of the Greek manuscripts of the University of 
Salamanca, by another of the great humanists of the age of Nebrija. “Nebrija 
en Catalufia,” by Mariano Basols de Climent: an account of the importance of 
Nebrija’s /nstituciones, or Gramdtica latina (for three centuries it served as 
the basis for the study of Latin in Spain), and of its influence in Catalonia. 
“Erasmo o Nebrija,” by Ign. Errandonea, S.J.: an account of the reforms 
in the teaching of Greek pronunciation, in which Nebrija had a very important 
part; Erasmus, in his De recta Latini Graecique sermonis pronuntiatione .. . 
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Dialogus, merely amplified and systematized theories expounded long before 
by Nebrija in various works, especially in his Errores Graecorum. 

“Decadencia de la escritura en el siglo XVI,” by Felipe Mateu: an interesting 
account of the influence exerted by the Didlogos of Juan Luis Vives in the 
teaching of calligraphy in Spain; the vogue of the Didlogos parallels exactly 
that of Nebrija’s Jntroductiones Grammaticae, in the teaching of Latin. “Juan 
Andrés y el humanismo,” by Miguel Batllori, S.J.: letters by the Valencian ex- 
Jesuit, throwing light on the methods he followed in his literary research. 
“Nebrija, historiador,” by Benito Sanchez Alonso: a careful analysis of two of 
Nebrija’s historical works shows that the great humanist does not deserve a 
high place as an historiographer. “La lengua espafiola en el siglo XVI,” by 
Manuel de Montoliti: a study which fails to take into account numerous previ- 
ous contributions to the same subject. “Nebrija y Pedro Martir de Angleria,” 
by Antonio Marin Ocete: an account of the friendly relations between the two 
humanists, starting with Pedro Martir’s first visit to Salamanca; Pedro Martir 
composed a Latin poem in praise of Nebrija, and the latter reciprocated by 
editing certain of Pedro Martir’s works. “La casa de Nebrija en Alcala de 
Henares y la casa de la imprenta de la Biblia poliglota complutense,” by An- 
tonio de la Torre. “Notes paléographiques 4 propos de C/L II 5411,” by J. 
Mallon: the study of a Latin sepulchral inscription preserved in the Museo 
Arqueolégico Provincial of Sevilla, and published by Hiibner in 1892 (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum II 5411), as “cursive du I[léme siécle environ,” 
brings up a series of questions that call for a careful revision of certain of 
Hiibner’s theories. “Algunas ediciones de Nebrija, en Barcelona,” by José 
Maria Madurell: the text of three documents preserved in the Archivo Histé- 
rico de Protocolos, in Barcelona; the first two refer to a reprinting of the 
Vocabulario, and the third to an edition of the Gramdtica. “Biblioteca clasica 
del Papa Calixto III,” by Eduardo Junyent: a list of Greek and Roman classics, 
and of grammatical works, contained in the library of the first Borgia Pope. 
“Transfusién lexical en los Vocabularios de Nebrija,” by Antonio Griera: ex- 
tracts from the Catalan-Latin Vocabularius Aelii Antoni Nebrissensis and the 
Spanish-Latin Dictionarium, by the same author, show that the former is based 
almost literally on the latter. 

Four pages of book reviews follow the articles. The books reviewed are: 
José Bellido, La Patria de Nebrija, Madrid, 1945, and Félix G. Olmedo, S.J., 
Humanistas y pedagogos espaiioles. Nebrija (1441-1522), Madrid: Editora 
Nacional, 1942, and Nebrija en Salamanca, Madrid: Editora Nacional, 1944. 

The Misceldénea ends with two sections entitled Legislacién and Crénica, The 
first contains the text of governmental decrees relative to the homenaje in 
honor of Nebrija; the second gives an account of recent publications, public 
ceremonies, and other activities commemorating the Anniversary (including 
the awarding of the “Francisco Franco” Prize to an edition of unpublished 
works by Nebrija). 

The Misceldnea is followed by the sections of Notas bibliogrdficas, Biblio- 
grafia, and Noticias, usually contained in the Revista de Fililogia Espaiiola. 
These consist of seventy-five pages of book reviews, nineteen pages of reviews 
of literary and scientific journals, thirty-six pages of current bibliography, a 
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necrology and bibliography of D. Juan Millé y Giménez, who died in Malaga, 
January 15, 1945, and a brief section of Noticias. 


Revista DE TRADICIONES PopuLares, later called Revista pE DIALECTOLOG{A Y 

TRADICIONES PopuLares (see below). 

This new folklore journal, also published, under the editorship of D. Vicente 
Garcia de Diego, by the Instituto de “Antonio de Nebrija,” the philological 
branch of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, is destined to 
become one of the most important folkloristic journals of modern times. It will 
make Spanish folklore, which is little known even to specialists in Spanish 
culture, known throughout the world. 

The first two Cuadernos (or numbers) of Tomo I were published together in 
June, 1944. This Tomo I was completed in 1945, with the publication of 
Cuadernos 3° y 4°. Each Cuaderno (which may be sencillo or doble) contains, 
in addition to articles and notes, an important section designated as Archivo, 
for the publication of folkloristic materials. Sections are also devoted to book 
reviews, folklore news, and bibliography on Spanish folklore. At the end of 
Cuadernos I y II there also appears a collection of thirty-seven plates, illus- 
trating different aspects of Spanish folklore. 

Tomo I. Junio 1944. Cuadernos I y II. 

“Tradicién popular o folklore,” by the Editor, D. Vicente Garcia de Diego, 
gives a scientific appraisal of the science of folklore, pointing out the impor- 
tance of folklore studies for cultural history, and invites the cooperation of all 
scholars interested in the folklore of the Hispanic world. “Folklore espafiol del 
culto a los muertos,” by Luis de Hoyos Sdinz: an important contribution to the 
study of traditional customs and superstitions about the dead. “La tarantula y 
la musica (Creencias del siglo XVIII),” by Angel Gonzalez Palencia: a valu- 
able contribution to the study of folk-medicine, dealing with the cure of the 
bite of the tarantula with music, by the eminent Arabic scholar and Professor 
of Spanish Literature at the University of Madrid. “El toro de San Marcos,” 
by Julio Caro Baroja: this is an outstanding contribution to cultural anthro- 
pology, a scholarly account, well documented, of pagan ceremonies connected 
with the popular religious feast of San Marcos; it would form a welcome 
supplement to one of the chapters of Frazer’s The Golden Bough. “Nota sobre 
la construccién popular albercana,” by Lorenzo Gonzalez Iglesias. “Origen e 
historia del hérreo,” by Juan Ibero: notes on the history and origin of the 
Asturian hérreo ‘granary built on pillars,’ together with the names of its 
parts, almost all of Latin origin. “La indumentaria lagarterana,” by Victoriano 
Rincén Ramos. “Nota sobre las gorras de rastrojera en la provincia de 
Salamanca,” by Lorenzo Gonzalez Iglesias. “Folklore indumental de Espafia,” 
by Nieves de Hoyos Sancho. “El folklore sobre los nifios, en Carifio (Corufia),” 
by José Ramén y Fernandez: interesting notes on folk-customs relative to child- 
birth and the rearing of children. “Juegos infantiles de Extremadura,” by 
Marciano Curiel Merchan: a welcome addition to the collections of children’s 
games published by Hernandez de Soto and by Rodriguez Marin. “Recuerdo 
folklérico de algunas fiestas tradicicnales espafiolas,” by Ismael del Pan: notes 
on three types of traditional Spanish festivals, the petitorio of the Hermandad 
del Rosario, in San Julian de Vilatorta (Barcelona), the alabarderos of Quero 
and Orgaz (Toledo), and the Fiesta de la Vaca, in San Pablo de los Montes 
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(Toledo): “Las marzas,” by Daniel G.-Nuevo Zarracina: an interesting, 
though somewhat sketchy, account of the Spanish custom, now preserved in 
Campoo and in other parts of Santander, of singing las marzas on the last 
night of February, and of other traditions connected with it. “Jueves de 
comadres en Escurial,” by José Ramén y Fernandez: a description of a local 
custom: on the last Thursday before Lent, groups of girls, in special costumes, 
go from house to house singing; the words of some of the songs are given. 
“La enhorabuena, canciones y costumbres de boda,” by José de la Fuente: 
wedding songs and customs current in Guadilla de Villamar (Burgos). 
“Devociones especiales de algunos santos (Toledo),” by Ismael del Pan. 
“Algunos refranes espafioles de cardcter pedagégico,” by Gabriel Maria 
Vergara: a collection of some 235 proverbs relative to teachers and students. 
“Recherches sur l’origine de la maison rurale 4 Eivissa,” by Raoul Hausmann: 
an interesting study of the origin and evolution of the rural dwelling in Ibiza, 
which represents the influence of three civilizations—the Carthaginian-Asia 
Minor, the Roman, and the Moorish. 

In the section designated as Archivo, abundant folklore materials of various 
types are published. “Medicina popular,” by Victor Lis Quibén, is a very ex- 
tensive and valuable contribution. “Cuentos,” by José de la Fuente: five folk- 
tales from Guadilla de Villamar, Burgos. “Dramatica,” by José-de la Fuente: 
the description and text of a folk-play, El Reinado, performed during carnival 
time in Guadilla de Villamar (Burgos). There follow fifty-nine pages of 
“Férmulas populares,” “Oraciones,” “Cantos religiosos,” “Cantos profanos,” 
“Cantares,” and “Romances,” contributed by various collectors. 

The number ends with a brief account of two recent lectures on folkloristic 
subjects, three pages of book reviews, and thirty-seven plates. 

Tomo I. 1945—Cuadernos 3° y 4°. This double number appears with the new 
title, Revista de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares. 

“Dialectologia,” by Vicente Garcia de Diego: the Editor explains the 
reasons for the change in the name of the journal, discusses the objectives and 
methods of research in dialectology, and invites the cooperation of all those 
interested in this branch of philology. “Junio y Julio entre Galicia y Asturias,” 
by Damaso Alonso: an important analysis of Galician and Asturian derivatives 
of, or substitutes for, junius and julius, calling attention to the different 
procedures utilized for differentiating between the products of these two words 
in the various parts of Romania. “Los métodos de investigacién en el folklore,” 
by Luis de Hoyos Sainz. “Los cencerros,” by Telesforo de Aranzadi Unamuno: 
brief notes on the size, manufacture, sound, and names of cow and sheep bells 
in the Basque regions. “El tema de abandono por senectud en el folklore 
gallego-portugués,” by F. Bouza-Brey: an interesting account, with a few com- 
parative notes, of vestiges of the custom of abandoning the old and leaving 
them to die. “El lobishome,” by Vicente Risco: notes on the werewolf, in 
Galicia, Portugal, and Brazil. “Algunos refranes espafioles de cardcter juridico,” 
by Gabriel Maria Vergara. “Combate entre moros y cristianos en la Sainza 
(Orense),” by José Ramén y Fernandez. “Folklore leonés:: Canciones de 
boda,” by Felisa de las Cuevas: a short account of wedding customs, together 
with the text of a few popular wedding songs, still current in the province of 
Leén. “Las Ramas,” by S. Garcia Sanz: an interesting account of the custom 
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of begging alms for wax tapers and candles during Lent in the village of 
Robledillo de Mohernando (Guadalajara); the ramas are three girls, desig- 
nated yearly, who do the collecting, and who sing coplas and fragments of 
religious ballads in church, from house to house, and before the village au- 
thorities, on Palm Sunday; the text and music of some of the songs are given. 
“Folklore de Rosales (Leén),” by P. César Moran: brief notes on popular 
customs (the most interesting of which is that of burning in effigy the oldest 
woman in the village—quemar la vieja), and on the local speech. “El secreto 
de la Xana,” by Juan Ibero: important notes on the character of the Asturian 
*xanas (water spirits or fairies), with observations on the etymology of the 
word (Diana is rejected, but no definite conclusions are reached as to the 
correct etymon). “Refranes y dichos populares madrilefios ( Visién médica) ,” by 
Dr. Antonio Castillo de Lucas. “El baile de las Gitanillas de Hijar, by Arcadio 
de Larrea Palacin: a description of a traditional Aragonese dance, executed 
by twelve girls; the music of the dance is given, together with two photographs. 
“Los cuestionarios folklérico-etnograficos,” by Nieves de Hoyos Sancho. 

The section designated as Archivo occupies 142 pages. It contains abundant 
folklore materials of various types. “Toponimia gallega,” by ’Jictor de Olano 
Silva: notes on the origin, or early form, of more than three hundred Galician 
place-names. “Palabras mas tipicas de Palencia,” by Maria de los Angeles Luz 
Santiago and Concepcién Prieto Carrasco: notes on vocabulary and place- 
names from the province of Palencia. “Notas de la lengua de Segovia,” by A. 
Fonseca. “Voces murcianas no incluidas en el Vocabulario murciano de Garcia 
Soriano,” by Alfonso Garcia Morales and Ignacio Sanchez Lépez. “Medicina 
popular gallega (continuacién),” by Victor Lis Quibén: an interesting collection 
of superstitions and popular remedies, with abundant verse conjuries. 
“Cuentos,” by several collectors: five folk-tales, from Cercedilla, Albacete, and 
Burgos; the comparative notes are inadequate. “Dramatica: Auto de los Reyes 
Magos” by Manuel Vicente Loro: a very charming popular version of the Auto, 
collected in Daimiel (Ciudad Real). “Cantos religiosos,” by Juliana Izquierdo. 
“Canciones asturianas,” by Pilar Garcia de Diego. “Romances,” collected by 
José de la Fuente: six ballads; the first is a garbled version of one of the Siete 
Infantes de Lara legends (the multiple birth, and the mother who wished to 
drown six of the seven sons). “La carta de Candelas,” by José de la Fuente: an 
account of a traditional custom current in El Casar de Talamanca (Guadala- 
jara); each year, on Candlemas Day (the feast of the village), a long, and 
often satirical, poem is read from the balcony of the town hall, reviewing the 
happenings of the preceding year; the text of the poem read in 1922 is given. 

There follow eighteen pages of “Fiestas varias,” “Juegos,” “Creencias y 
supersticiones,” and “Costumbres familiares,” contributed by various collec- 
tors. The Archivo ends with nine pages of book reviews and a necrology of the 
great Basque naturalist and anthropologist, D. Telesforo de Aranzadi y 
Unamuno, who died in Barcelona in 1946. 
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ALABAMA. The Alabama Chapter had a luncheon meeting on May 10, 1947 
at the Molton Hotel in Birmingham. The speaker was Miss Peggy Constantine, 
who recently returned from Madrid where she was connected with the Em- 
bassy in the Cultural Relations Division. Miss Margaret Hamilton, President, 
presided over the meeting. The following new officers were elected: President, 
Mr. G. R. Hernandez, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Alberta Lee McCown, Judson College, Marion; Secretary, Miss 
Leslie Moss, Phillips High School, Birmingham; Treasurer, Miss Bernice 
Bailey, 1612 42nd Street, Belview Heights; Birmingham 8, Alabama. 


BRAZOS. The Brazos Chapter was reorganized and resumed activities at a 
meeting held in Houston, Texas, ou May 3, 1947. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Mauryne Dailey; Vice-President, Miss Nannette Bar- 
cus; Recording Secretary, Miss Dorothy Estill; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Beth E. Scott; and Treasurer, Miss Rosamonde Williams. The address of 


Mrs. Scott, the Corresponding Secretary, is 324 Heights Boulevard, Houston 
7, Texas. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago Chapter enjoyed a luncheon in the Ivory Room at 
Mandel’s, 1 North State Street, on May 10, 1947. Frederico Park presided with 
his customary efficiency. He introduced Jess Wagus of Oak Park High School, 
whose topic was Pascua de Navidad. Mr. Wagus digressed most entertainingly 
in search of a word, lograma, leading us to believe at first that he had changed 
his subject, but weaving the search into his story of the Nacimiento, or Crib, 
until he came to the string of electric lights and we discovered that the word 
meant this type of hilo eléctrico. The incident of being awakened early in the 
morning in order to planchar la cama brought a touch of Dickens into his 
narrative. Professor José Sanchez of Northwestern University then spoke on 
Vagando por las tierras latinoamericanas, an interesting account of his air 
tour of the Caribbean with a Chicago-land group this past summer (1946) and 
told of activities planned for the coming vacation. Gustavo Mietke, our retiring 
Treasurer, and his wife and daughter were members of that group. Various 
guests and visitors were then introduced, among them Maria Luiza de Barros 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, of the Berlitz School of Languages. Her talk made us 
feel like real neighbors. Maria M. Gutiérrez of Mexico represented the Latin- 
American Institute. The Pan American Council was represented by Donelda 
Hamlin. The business world was represented by Earl L. Fiske, Hawaiian 


* Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor Graydon 
S. DeLand, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of chapter officers, 
with addresses, should be at all times in the Secretary's files, and he should be 
promptly notified of all changes. Eprror. 
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sugar broker, and Luis Leal, who is with a local publisher. Don Frederico then 
called upon Miss Agatha Cavallo to read a letter from our Sefiorita Pirritte, 
who with a friend is on an extensive tour of Latin American countries. Her 
account of the two being mistaken for writers brought forth smiles as well qs 
sighs of envy. It seems that everyone where they were staying was rushing 
around to assist them, in order to be sure to be included as characters in the 
book that it was presumed the two sefioritas del norte were writing! The group 
was then called to order for the business meeting, expeditiously carried out 
by requesting Miss Cavallo to submit the report of the nominating committee 
for officers for the ensuing year. The officers elected are: President, John Ken- 
neth Leslie, Northwestern University; Vice Presidents, Ann M. Hoopingarner, 
Waller High School, and Maria Luiza de Barros, Berlitz School; Treasurer, 
Italia Malotto, Wright Junior College; Secretary, Edward Dwyer, Lane and 
Lakeview High School. Sefior Park then turned over the chair to Mr. Leslie 
for new business. Our new president informed us that the National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Graydon S. DeLand, would appreciate it if we would reconcile our 
local chapter dues and AATSP memberships on a calendar year basis. 


HUDSON VALLEY. The first post-war meeting of the Hudson Valley 
Chapter was held March 29, 1947, at the New York State College for Teachers 
in Albany. Forty-five high-school and private-school teachers and college in- 
structors attended. Dr. Herberto Lacayo, Head of the Department of Spanish 
of Russell Sage College, Troy, acted as chairman. The Spanish language was 
used almost entirely throughout the meeting. The two main speakers of the 
day were Dr. J. Wesley Childers, Head of the Department of Spanish of the 
New York State College for Teachers, and Mr. Roy E. Mosher, Supervisor 
of Modern Languages, State Education Department. Dr. Childers was the 
first speaker. His topic was “Comentarios sobre la ensefianza del espafiol.” He 
discussed the increased interest in learning Spanish because of our realization 
that our hemispheric security depends on cooperation with our Latin American 
neighbors. He then progressed to the choice of a correct method for teaching 
Spanish in our schools, which naturally at this time brought forth a summariza- 
tion of the “Army Method” so widely publicized during the war years. Dr. 
Childers told us that with the popular interest aroused in the Army method 
few realize that this method was not formulated by the Army but by the 
professors of the American Council of Learned Societies and functioned in the 
Army under these same professors. This plan had its best success in con- 
versation and lacked the solid basis of the language itself. To illustrate this 
point, Dr. Childers made the comparison of a person informed in the culture 
of the Spanish language and civilization with the tourist who is able to use 
only common expressions. Dr. Childers said that there was no one exclusive 
method but that we need a combination of methods. He recommended the 
three “l’s,” lectura, lengua, and literatura—the last being the vehicle by which 
one becomes informed about the people themselves. In conclusion he stated that 
the best method of all was the enthusiastic teacher. In a discussion following 
this talk, Mrs. Sarah Lillo Meyers of Livingston Junior High School in Al- 
bany spoke on her experiences with the direct method as opposed to the 
grammatical approach. Captain Balbino R. Flores of New York Military 
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Academy at Cornwall, formerly connected with the Army language program, 
gave us first-hand information from his experience. He recommended the 
multiple method suggested by Dr. Childers as the only practical one for our 
schools. Mr. Domenic de Francesco of Benjamin Franklin High School in 
Rochester contributed to this topic by telling us of his experiment conducted 
during the summer in Rochester. Four hours of daily conversational instruction 
without homework was given with ten to fifteen pupils in a class. One year’s 
credit was given for thirty-five days’ work. The pupils entered the regular 
second-year class in the fall and were able to take their places with the 
group. In the interim between the two main addresses, two sefioritas from 
State College entertained us with Spanish songs which, to quote the chair- 
man, “llegaron al coraz6n.” Mr. Mosher’s topic was “El porvenir de la en- 
sefianza del castellano.” He discussed the various factors that have tended to 
decrease the enrollment in foreign languages, chief among them being the 
increase in the past two decades in the number of mandated constants in the 
secondary schools of this state, and the increasing competition of attractive 
courses in other fields that have recently become more generally available. He 
gave statistics showing that some of the other elective subjects (notably art 
and the business subjects) have been similarly affected. The changes of the 
past year in the basis for the State Scholarship awards are a victory for the 
languages, since the Regents examinations ratings in three years of a foreign 
language can now be used in the scholarship competition. The changes made 
this Spring concerning the required constants are also favorable to the lan- 
guages. He told of other changes affecting language teaching in this state 
that are extremely encouraging. The most serious problem at present, according 
to Mr. Mosher, is that of obtaining enough well-prepared teachers to fill the 
positions requiring the teaching of a foreign language, the shortage being 
especially serious in Spanish. He predicted a continuation of the present inter- 
est in Spanish. The following slate of officers for the coming year was elected: 
Chairman, Margaret McMaster, Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady; 
Vice-Chairman, Professor J. Wesley Childers, New York State College for 
Teachers; Secretary, Helen N. Mayo, Hudson Falls High School; Treasurer, 
Clorinda Ramsey, Emma Willard School, Troy. 


INDIANA. The Indiana Chapter held its annual Spring meeting at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, on April 19, 1947 with President Walter M. Langford, 
University of Notre Dame, presiding. Under the direction of Glen D. Willbern, 
Indiana University, a highly successful and profitable program was presented. 
Ten Latin American teachers of English, brought to this country by the United 
States Office of Education to study and to observe teaching methods, were 
guests of the Chapter and speakers for the program. After spending six weeks 
at Indiana University under the guidance of Professor William Jansen, the 
Latin American teachers left Greencastle to spend a few weeks in various 
schools before returning to their respective countries. The meeting opened 
with an address of welcome by President Clyde E. Wildman, DePauw Uni- 
versity, followed by a short business meeting, at which the committee on 
“Coordination of High School and College Teaching of Spanish” made a 
progress report. The program of papers included “Desarrollo de la educacién 
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en Chile,” by Sr. Mariano Rocabado Mujfioz, Chile; “Sintesis del desarrollo de 
la cultura de Honduras a través de su historia,” by Sr. Guillermo Enrique 
Durén, Honduras; “Generalidades de Bolivia,” by Sra. Elena M. de Rios, 
Bolivia; and a round-table discussion, Glen D. Willbern, moderator, on (a) 
What common problems do the foreign language teachers face in the 
Americas? (b) What can we do to aid each other in solving them? Participants 
in the discussion were Srta. Irene Emma Bertha Kolbe and Srta. Vera Mello 
Franco de Andrade, Brazil; Srta. Angela Villa Moreno, Colombia; Srta. Rosa- 
lina Saez, Panama; Srta. Herminia Ruiz Ovelar, Paraguay; Srta. Gloria Lola 
Goicochea Garcia Godoy, Peru; Srta. Myriam Pefia Ortega, Nicaragua; :Dr. 
José M. Gallardo, Wabash College; Mr. William H. Bock, Washington High 
School, Indianapolis; Miss Aura May Durham, Greencastle. A pressing need 
emphasized by the Latin American teachers is that of texts which will present 
in elementary form the culture, ways of living, accomplishments in science and 
industry, and the principal aspects of the history of our country. L. H. Turk, 
DePauw University, who was in charge of local arrangements, presided at the 
luncheon, which was attended by ninety members and guests. The invocation 
was given by Father Francis Kull, Greencastle. Greetings were extended by 
Dean E. R. Bartlett, DePauw University, who commented particularly on the 
value to be received from meetings of teachers from so many countries in the 
Americas. Our Latin American guests and Mrs. Ralph McWilliams, recently 
of Mexico, favored the group with an informal musical program. The meeting 
closed with group singing of Latin American songs. 


KANSAS. The Kansas Chapter held its annual meeting in connection with 
the Spanish sections of the Kansas Modern Language Association at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita on March 29, 1947, with President J. R. Ashton presiding. 
The first number on the program was a “Platica sobre el Pert,” by Srta. 
Haydée Eguilez of The State Teachers College at Emporia. President Ashton 
appointed the following Nominating Committee: Professor W. H. Shoemaker 
and Misses Stapleton and Goodyear. This committee presented the name of 
Professor Ramirez for Chairman of the Spanish section of the K.M.L.A. For 
President of the Kansas Chapter of the A.A.T.S.P., L. L. Barrett; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Virginia Welty ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Louise Smith. The report was 
unanimously accepted. Minutes of the previous meeting and the Terasurer’s 
report were read and adopted. Further words on the Kansas University labora- 
tory program were given by Professor Shoemaker, elaborating points sug- 
gested by Miss Crumrine’s talk to the morning session of the K.M.L.A. Pro- 
fessor Osma added “cuatro palabras” on the same subject. After considerable 
discussion, the meeting adjourned. 


MINNESOTA. It is refreshing to realize a new source of strength in the 
process of teaching a foreign language in the Upper Middle West—an area 
far removed from an alien linguistic frontier. The Twin Cities now boast a 
promising new educational vehicle for the advancement of Spanish, thanks to 
the efforts of Dr. James A. Cuneo of the University of Minnesota in recruiting 
an enthusiastic membership of local teachers in a regularly scheduled week to 
week seminar conducted entirely in the foreign language. This program, de- 
veloped in early January of this year by Professor Cuneo, has been a striking 
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success, providing constructive shop-talk: for state-wide consumption in 
Luces Boreales, the monthly bulletin of the Minnesota Chapter of the 
A. A. T. S. P. Several instructors in neighboring schools and colleges meet with 
some members of the Spanish staff of the University of Minnesota on Monday 
nights, “la clase de los lunes.” Each meeting begins early in the evening 
(5:15 p.m.) gathering in a friendly and informal fashion around the supper 
table on the campus. Then the teachers take to a classroom (6:30 p.m.) to 
work out various ways and means toward a more adequate handling of their 
subject. The Minnesota Chapter finished by the end of March the first unit 
of its Monday evening Spanish lessons for Twin City and neighboring teachers 
of Spanish. There was an average attendance of fifteen in spite of much 
fiendish winter weather. Subjects discussed by the class members under the 
able direction of Dr. Cuneo, President of the Chapter, were: games suitable for 
classroom and club; skits and music for programs; use of records for teach- 
ing; classroom films; use of Spanish newspapers and magazines for the class- 
room ; analyses of textbooks ; problems of the classroom teacher. Demonstrations 
were used wherever possible. The dinners together beforehand have been an 
excellent means for getting acquainted and for added fluency in Spanish. The 
second group of Monday evening classes is now being held; this time we are 
discussing one or two Latin American countries each time. We are sharing our 
knowledge of these countries with the object of making them appealing and 
real to our classes. Whenever possible we have a native speaker from that 
country on hand to explain some of its high points. Another activity of the 
chapter this year is Luces Boreales, a mimeographed monthly news letter ex- 
plaining in detail the results of our Monday evening class discussions. We 
want to share with the Spanish teachers out in the state our classroom ex- 
periences. We send out three hundred of these papers each month. On March 
7 and 8, in conjunction with the School of Education of the University of 
Minnesota, the A. A. T. S. P. held two days of language meetings, with Dr. 
Kaulfers as the speaker at the banquet of the joint foreign languages. At 
the Spanish group meeting, the A. A. T. S. P. put on a film, a skit by one of 
Dr. Ciineo’s classes, and a demonstration of the record system of teaching 
beginners, given by Miss Dorothy Trandeff’s first-year students at University 
High School. The group is planning to go together to Guatemala this summer ; 
Dr. Cuneo will direct the study group. There will be a stop-off in Mexico and 
a short trip to El Salvador. The Minnesota Chapter has seventy-six national 


members this year, many of whom have joined as a direct result of Luces 
Boreales. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. The first meeting of the year was held on 
October 19, 1946 at the Berkeley Women’s City Club. It was a luncheon, with 
forty members and guests attending. The musical portion was composed of 
several Latin American songs sung by three Colombian students of Mills 
College, accompanying themselves on guitars. The remainder of the program 
was a talk by Mr. William Silver, who told of his experiences on a trip 
through Central America by amphibious jeep. On December 7, 1946, follow- 
ing a luncheon, the second meeting was held in the San Francisco Public 
Library. After several musical numbers, Mr. Juan Urriza gave an interesting 
talk on variations in Spanish pronunciation. On February 8, 1947, a luncheon 
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meeting ‘was held at Mills College. Miss Helen Haist sang several Spanish- 
California songs, and Professor Luis Monguié spoke to us on “Spain and the 
International Moment.” The final meeting of the year, a luncheon, was held at 
the Allied Arts Guild in Palo Alto, with forty-five members and guests attend- 
ing. The address of the afternoon, in the Stanford Student Union, which was 
preceded by several Portuguese “fados” from Mrs. Castro at the piano, was 
by Dr. Ronald Hilton, Stanford University, on Os Lusiadas. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, William F. Silver, Jr., 
3202 Claremont Avenue, Berkeley 5; Vice-President, Armando Cusicanqui, 
111 Warfield Avenue, Piedmont; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Florence Antone, 
1914 Quint Street, San Francisco, California. 


PENNSYLVANIA. On Thursday afternoon, March 6, the Pennsylvania 
Chapter entertained at tea in honor of the group of Latin American teachers 
of English who had arrived at the University of Pennsylvania as guests of the 
State Department. Dr. W. Rex Crawford, Director of Inter-American Affairs 
at the University, accompanied the eight Latin Americans who had already 
arrived. The thirty-five guests who were present had an opportunity to talk 
with the Latin American guests of honor as well as chat with their fellow- 
teachers of the area. M. Franck J. M. Ambroise, M. Ernest Danache, and M. 
Ernest Barbot, the three Haitians, spoke in French, Spanish, and English re- 
spectively. Srta. Aguirre gave some charming impressions of her native Ecua- 
dor. Sra. de Freman described her native Panama. Sra. de Penagaricano, tired 
as she was after her forty-hour flight from Montevideo, told us how delighted 
she was to be with us. Sr. F. Mercado of Bolivia spoke in Quechua and M. 
Danache repeated it in English. A pleasant air of informality prevailed as we 
listened to Sr. Mercado play the accompaniments to several old favorite Latin 
American songs. During the delicious refreshment interlude, a surprise was 
in store for Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, who had been elected national president 
in December. She is also our local president, so it was agreed that some recogni- 
tion should be made of this double presidency. Accordingly, a brief speech of 
a congratulatory flavor preceded the presentation of a lovely corsage of gar- 
denias in token of our recognition of her high office and our appreciation of all 
she has done for the Association. 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. Passing academic boundaries, membership in 
the Chapter in its 1946-1947 season has been extended to include representa- 
tives of community life as associate members. The district attorney’s office is 
represented, as well as federal employment offices and private business. The 
police chief headed the list of dignitaries of the group’s Christmas party, 
where guests either came in costume representing a Latin American country 
or paid a forfeit. Many colorful costumes were demonstrated. Continuing its 
custom of exchange visits with teachers from Mexico, the Chapter entertained 
with a banquet in the Spring. Representatives from Chile, Brazil, Cuba, Peru, 
and Puerto Rico attended. Charles Rose, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Sefiora Maria G. Brefia Ponce, Inspector of Federal Education in 
Judrez, Dr. Joaquin Ortega, head of the Inter-American Affairs Bureau at 
the University of New Mexico, Captain Myron Bachenheimer, head of the 
Spanish department at the New Mexico Military Institute at Roswell, and Dr. 
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P. M. Baldwin, Dean of the College and sponsor of the International Relations 
Club at New Mexico A. and M. College, were present. Inter-appreciation of 
culture was emphasized by the evening’s speakers, Mrs. Alice Wilbur welcom- 
ing the guests, and Professor Armando Chavez responding. “Culture is the 
bridge that will unite us, that will amalgamate our sentiments, because culture 
is universal,” said Professor Chavez. A return engagement in Judrez honored 
New Mexico educators. Mayor Carlos Villareal of Juarez welcomed the 
teachers. Members of the consulate also attended a banquet and program, 
which was broadcast over radio station XEP. 


TENNESSEE. The Tennessee Chapter held its annual meeting in Nashville 
on Friday evening, March 28, 1947. Members and guests had the privilege 
of hearing a very interesting address on “Algunos aspectos de enigma ar- 
gentino,” by Dr. Robert Avrett, University of Tennessee. Dr. Avrett had 
recently returned from Argentina and the experience gained by his sojourn 
there enabled him to lead a very informative discussion following the address. A 
business session was held, at which the following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. C. F. Hidalgo, Vanderbilt University; Vice-President, Mr. 
Walter Heilerman, University of Tennessee; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Rich- 
ard H. Baird, McKenzie High School, McKenzie, Tennessee. 


VIRGINIA. The Spring meeting of the Virginia Chapter was called to order 
by the President, Professor Salvatore Mangiafico, at Longwood, Farmville, on 
April 19, 1947. Mr. Mangiafico reported a great deal more progress and 
enthusiasm about the Spanish Workshop for 1947 than in 1945. Several schol- 
arships to the Workshop have already been given by the Rotary Clubs in the 
state and the Virginia Chapter of the A. A. T. S. P. Dr. Ermilo Abreu 
Gémez, Mexican writer and critic and authority on Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
will be a permanent member of the 1947 staff of the Workshop. The following 
officers for 1947-48 were elected: President, Dr. John Reid of the University of 
Virginia; Vice-President, Miss Katharine B. Woodward of Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Portsmouth; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret Rudd of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Williamsburg. Luncheon followed the business meet- 
ing, after which Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, President of the State Teachers 
College, Farmville, spoke briefly to the group. The Misiones Panamericanas of 
Sweet Briar College entertained the members of the Chapter. This group of 
twenty-five girls uses songs, games, and dramatic skits of Latin America to 
provide charming entertainment for residents of Amherst County, as well as 
for promoting good-neighborliness of the Americas. 





“The best of Cervantes is untranslatable, and this undeniable fact is in itself 
an incentive to learn Spanish. On the other hand, those who deny themselves the 
pleasant task of acquiring this beautiful language should refrain from passing 
judgments on the masterpieces of Cervantes. . . . Critics, commentators, illus- 
trators, and translators for the most part seem to have induced by a spirit 
of mischief to distort and travesty the original text. . . ..—Ausrey F. G. 


BELL, in his Cervantes (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1947, p. 
ix). 
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Pérez pe Urset, Fray Justo, Historia del Condado de Castilla. Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1944-46. Cloth. 3 vols. 1518 
pp. Price, 230 pesetas. 


This three-volume publication is one of the outstanding investigations of 
recent years in the history of Castile. As the title indicates, it is an historical 
account not of the triumphant Castile of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
but of the less known history of the beginnings of Castile, from the eighth 
century to the eleventh century, and of its complete independence from the 
Kings of Leon. 

The historical account of Castile (called Bardulia in the eighth century) 
during these centuries is given in the first two volumes, paged consecutively 
1-498 and 499-1034. Volume III, pages 1035-1517, consists of seven Apéndices, 
which contain the numerous documents that support the historical account 
of the first two volumes, names of Castilian personages of importance, 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, notaries, etc., and the indices to the three volumes. In 
Volumes I and II there are 320 illustrations, photographic-and original draw- 
ings. 

Fray Pérez de Urbel has utilized his documentary materials with great 
care and his narrative is based on them, making use of his own judgment and 
interpretation when the documents themselves are not in agreement, as any 
historian would do. 

“En fin, creo que el lector hallara en las paginas siguientes no pocas 
novedades, que no me hubiera atrevido a comunicar si no fueran apoyadas 
con la fuerza de los documentos que son la piedra angular de la historia. A 
veces avanzo adivinando, y no podria ser de otra manera tratandose de una 
época tan lejana y tan fragmentariamente conocida. . . . Tratando de Castilla 
se han tejido pomposos ditirambos, se han hecho vacias divagaciones, se han 
emitido conceptos generales una y cien veces repetidos y muchos de ellos 
desprestigiados por su falta de precisién y de autenticidad. Esta huera litera- 
tura hay que reemplazarla con la sencillez del relato, con la elocuencia de la 
realidad, con la emocién que deja el contacto directo con la documentacién 
histérica. Tales son los valores que he intentado llevar a esta obra, ex voto 
ferviente envuelto en la rigidez de la investigacién.” This is the last paragraph 
of Chapter I. 

Fray Pérez de Urbel has given a vivid account of the Castile of the earlier 
centuries, the story of the Castiliens of the eighth to tenth centuries, who 
are struggling to establish in a small territory of north-central Spain a demo- 
cratic society that will not yield to the autocratic rule of the Kings of Leon 
or to the enemies of Christianity to the south. 


I give below a summary (in English) of the chapters of the first two 
volumes : 
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VOLUME I 

Chapter I. The Sources. Value of the materials used. 

Chapter II. The Historical and Geographical Origins. 

Chapter III. The Beginnings of the Reconquest in Asturias and Cantabria. 

Chapter IV. The Struggles during the Eighth Century. Alfonso I of Leon. 

Chapter V. The First Settlers of Castile (Bardulia). The Monasteries. War with 
the Moslems. 

Chapter VI. The Judges (Jueces) of Castile, 842-850. 

Chapter VII. Count Rodrigo, 850-873. 

Chapter VIII. Count Diego Rodriguez Porcelos, 850-873. 

Chapter IX. Alfonso’ III of Leon and Castilian Particularism. 

Chapter X. The Three Castiles: Old Castile, Burgos, Lara. 

Chapter XI. Blood and Spirit. 

Chapter XII. The Beginnings of Count Fernan Gonzalez. 

Chapter XIII. From Lara to Burgos. 

Chapter XIV. Fernan Gonzalez, the Champion of the Cross, 932-944. 

Chapter XV. Fernan Gonzalez Triumphant. The Independence of Castile. 


VOLUME II 
Chapter XVI. Ordofio III of Leon and Count Fernan Gonzalez, 951-956. 
Chapter XVII. The Struggle for Supremacy, 956-962. 
Chapter XVIII. The Last Years of Fernan Gonzalez, “The Good Count,” 962-970. 
Chapter XIX. The Beginnings of Count Garci-Fernandez, 970-975. 
Chapter XX. Castile, the Leader of the Struggle against the Mohammedans. 
‘Chapter XXI. The Victories of Almanzor. 
Chapter XXII. The last years of Garci-Fernandez. 
Chapter XXIII. Sancho Garcia and Almanzor, 995-1002. 
Chapter XXIV. Sancho Garcia, the Arbitrator among the Mohammedans. 
Chapter XXV. Sancho Garcia and Alfonso V of Leon, 1000-1017. 
Chapter XXVI. Sancho Garcia and Sancho Garcés, 1005-1017. 
Chapter XXVII. The Last Years of Sancho Garcia, 1011-1017. 
Chapter XXVIII. The Minority of the Infante Garcia, 1017-1028. 
Chapter XXIX. Prince Garcia and the Leonese Aristocracy. 
Chapter XXX. The Court of Prince Garcia. 
Chapter XXXI. Fernando Sanchez, Count of Castile, 1029-1038. 


Chapters II-V. When Spain was invaded by the Arabs, the Spanish-Visi- 
gothic inhabitants who did not wish to submit to the rule of the conquerors 
fled to the north and sought refuge in the mountainous regions of Asturias 
and Cantabria. In the last half of the eighth century the borderlands on both 
sides of the Duero were almost completely depopulated, and Alfonso I of 
Leon continually attacked these regions in order to check the advance of the 
Moslems. The Christians even made some advances to Belorado, below the 
Ebro and east of Burgos, but Abderramdn I immediately checked the advance, 
and the followers of Pelayo in Asturias were forced to become virtually vassals 
of the Arabic Emir. In the year 793, however, Alfonso II of Leon, in alliance 
with the Franks, defeated the armies of Hixem I. At this time the Castilians 
come into prominence and appear ready to come out of their hiding to go 
back and resettle the lands of their forefathers. In the year 800 the Abbot 
Vitulo and his monks led the settlers south of the Ordunte range and into 
Espinosa de los Monteros, building churches and monasteries and reclaiming 
the lands. The name Castilla instead of the older Bardulia occurs in a document 
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for the first time in the year 800, and after that date Bardulia is little used in 
the official documents. In 804 Bishop Juan leads his people into Valpuesta and 
establishes a bishopric there. In 806 Abn Othman, the Mohammedan warrior- 
leader, was defeated and slain on the banks of the Pisuerga. In 814 there is a 
mass emigration from Malacuera (Picos de Europa) to the plains of the 
Pisuerga and Carrién. At this juncture Abderraman II takes the offensive 
and the Castilian advance is temporarily checked. 

Chapters VI-XI. In the beginning, during the last half of the eighth and 
during all the ninth century, the Counts of Castile and their Castilian warriors 
carried on the work of the reconquest in the name of the Kings of Leon. 
Direct communication between Castile and Leon was often difficult, and 
during the reign of Ramiro I (842-850), when the court of Leon was involved 
in what amounted to civil war, little help came from Leon. 

All of Chapter VI is devoted to the historicity of the jueces of Castile (or 
the judges), first called alcaldes. These are not even mentioned in the chronicles 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, but there are some popular documents 
that speak of them. Two of these were well known in the eleventh century, 
and in the thirteenth century the jueces are frequently mentioned, notably in 
the famous Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez. Fray Pérez de Urbel believes that their 
presence was necessary at the end of the ninth century, when Leon abandoned 
Castile to struggle alone for its existence. Not only the reasons for the ap- 
pearance of the judges, but their actual appearance at the time indicated in 
the Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez, Fray Pérez de Urbel believes, are probably 
based on historical facts. 

Chapters VII-XI. In the year 852 there appears in documents for the first 
time the name of Count Rodrigo, the first Count of a semi-independent Castile, 
limited to the region of Santander and the territories as far south as the 
Ebro (an extension of Old Cantabria), but as Fray Pérez de Urbel indicates, 
there were other counts in other parts of a larger Castile. In the year 863, 
the Moslems attacked Castile with a strong army, and in 864-866 they crossed 
the Ebro near Miranda. The Castilians are hard pressed, and in addition to 
defending themselves against the invader, they help Alfonso of Leon to be 
established on the throne of his father, King Ramiro, who died in 866. In the 
year 873, however, Count Rodrigo dies and his son, Count Diego Rodriguez, 
has great difficulties in keeping Castile united. For a few years there were 
several counts exercising their authority in several regions of Castile, some- 
times in conflict over their respective jurisdictions. Count Diego Rodriguez 
dies or is killed under mysterious circumstances in 890. 

The situation in Castile then becomes very confused. A great leader does not 
appear until, after the death of Alfonso III in 910, Ordofio II becomes King of 
Leon, and Count Gonzalo Fernandez is named Count of Castile, the father 
of Fernan Gonzalez and the leader of the region of Lara and Arlanza. 
But Ordofio II, jealous of the expansion of Castile, plots with the King of 
Navarre to check the rising power of Castile. They cross the Ebro, but 
Abderraman III goes out to meet them, and the result is a disastrous defeat 
for the two Christian kings at the battle of Valdejunquera in 920. Ordojio II 
suspects Castilian treachery (from their failure to assist him in battle), and 
imprisons Count Gonzalo Fernandez and three other counts. According to 
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Fray Pérez de Urbel, all were in the end released and allowed to return to 
Castile, with the single exception of Count Gonzalo Fernandez, concerning 
whom there is no definite information in the documents of the period. He 
disappears from the documents after his imprisonment in 920. 

Chapters XII-X VIII. About the year 900, when Castile, continually attacked 
by the Mohammedans, is struggling for its very existence as a territory of 
Christian unity against the autocracy of the Kings of Leon, there appears a 
figure of more than ordinary importance, Fernan Gonzalez, born at the Castle 
of Lara. 

The rise to power of Fernan Gonzalez begins when Alfonso IV and Ramiro 
II of Leon are at war for the throne of Leon. Fernan Gonzalez sides with 
Ramiro II, captures Alfonso IV in 931, and is recognized by Ramiro II as the 
Count of all Castile. He then strengthens his political power by marrying 
Dofia Sancha, the sister of the King of Navarre and sister-in-law of the King 
of Leon. In Chapter XIV Fray Pé:ez de Urbel narrates the real and fabulous 
deeds of the famous count in battle against the Mohammedans. 

Chapters XV-XVIII are devoted to the most important epoch of the life of 
Fernan Gonzalez, his victories against the Mohammedans. After the battle of 
Simancas in 939, when Ferndn Gonzalez, with the help of Ramiro II, de- 
feated the Mohammedans, peace reigned between Leon and Castile for a while. 
But when the King of Leon established Fernando Anstirez as Count of Monzén 
in western Castile, there was again a rupture of relations between them. In 
943, war broke out in the open and through treachery Fernan Gonzalez and 
Count Mufioz were made prisoners. The Castilians are then in open rebellion 
against Leon, and finally Ramiro II is forced to effect a reconciliation. 

When Ramiro II dies, however, and there is civil war in Leon between 
Sancho and Ordofio III, Count Fernan Gonzalez sides with Sancho against 
his son-in-law. And when Ordoijio dies in 956, he abandons Sancho and strug- 
gles to put a son of Alfonso IV on the throne of Leon, and marries his daugh- 
ter to him. In Chapter XVII Fray Pérez de Urbel narrates in a vivid manner 
the humiliation of the Navarrese and the followers of Sancho el Craso of 
Leon at the court of the Caliph of Cordoba, begging for assistance against the 
Count of Castile. After Sancho el Craso is cured of his obesity, he leaves for 
Leon with the Mussulman armies against Ordofio IV and the Castilians. The 
Navarrese with King Garcia attack Castile also. The Velas and the Anstrez, 
enemies of Fernan Gonzalez, side with his enemies also. In 961 the Navarrese 
capture Ferndn Gonzalez and Castile is for a while in a state of dismay. 
Ordojfio IV, the ousted king of Leon, then turns to Alhakem for help. By this 
time, the Castilians were again united under Fernan Gonzalez and with the help 
of Navarre and Leon he attacks the advancing armies of the Mohammedans. 
The Mohammedans are victorious, and one by one the enemies of the Caliph 
give up and conclude humiliating treaties with him. Fernan Gonzalez, however, 
does not give up. He continues the struggle against the enemies of Chris- 
tianity until his death in 970. According to Fray Pérez de Urbel Count Fernan 
Gonzalez accomplished three important tasks during his life: he achieved the 
unity of Castile; he established the independence of Castile; and finally, de- 
fended Castile successfully against the continued assaults of Aberraman III 
and his followers. For forty years he fought against the Mohammedans and for 
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that reason he became the idol of his people, and his name and deeds, both 
historical and legendary, were sung in epic poems and ballads. 

Chapters XIX-XXVII tell us of the life and victorious campaigns of Count 
Garci-Fernandez, the son of Fernan Gonzalez, the rise of Castile, the great 
victories of Castile against the violent attacks and incursions of Almanzor, 
and of Sancho Garcia, the son of Garci-Fernandez, who is so successful in 
increasing the unity and power of Castile that he finally becomes the arbiter 
of the Mohammedans in their civil struggles at Cordoba. During the years 
981-1001 the terrible Almanzor defeats the Christian princes and kings in all 
parts of the frontiers and spreads ruin and devastation everywhere. Santiago 
de Compostela was sacked and destroyed. Garci-Fernandez does not yield. 
He dies in battle at Langa in 1002, and Sancho Garcia, his son, immediately 
makes a pact with the Caliph, but apparently only to gain time. When the 
opportunity came, he attacked the Mohammedans at Calatafiazor in 1002 and 
defeated them. The disaster was of major proportions for the armies of 
Almanzor, the Mohammedan leader dying a few days later. 

Abdelmélek, the son of Almanzor, plans revenge, and conducts a series of 
military expeditions against Leon and Castile; but between the years 1008- 
1009 Sancho attacks the Mohammedans with great success. In 1009 civil war 
wages at the court of the Caliphs and both parties seek the aid of the powerful 
Sancho Garcia. Sancho sides with the African party of Suleiman and departs 
for Cordoba with an extraordinary convoy of one thousand oxen, five thou- 
sand sheep, and one thousand wagons of provisions. Al Mahdi goes out to meet 
him, is routed by Sancho and the Africans, and Sancho Garcia and his war- 
riors sack and loot the capital of the Caliphs. He puts Suleiman on the throne 
of the Caliphs at Cordoba and returns to Castile with much booty and a 
promise of lands to be restored to Castile. Chapters XXV-XXVII narrate the 
last years of the life of Sancho Garcia, his relations with the Kings of Leon 
and Navarre, and the attempts to reconcile the Velas and other Castilian 
fugitives and former enemies of the Castilian counts, and his death in 1017. 

Chapters XX VIII-XXX tell the story of triumphant Castile, and at the same 
time the tragic assassination of the young prince, the Infante Garcia, son of 
Sancho Garcia, at the hands of the treacherous Velas at the court of Leon. 
Fray Pérez de Urbel discusses fully the story as it appears in the chronicles 
and in the cantares and finds that the story as told in all the existing records 
is substantially the same. 

Chapter XXXI, the last chapter, is the novel-like yet historical account of 
the last Count of Castile, Fernando Sanchez, who ceases being Count of Castile 
when he is proclaimed King of Castile and Leon. 

When Sancho Garcia died in 1017, Alfonso V of Leon takes possession of 
. some Castilian territories near his kingdom. In 1027 the Infante assumes his 
title of Conde of Castilla, and peace with Leon seems to be in the offing when 
he plans a marriage with the daughter of Alfonso V. The plan was to proclaim 
Garcia and his bride King and Queen of Castile, he being the grandson and 
she the great-granddaughter of Garci-Fernandez. When the marriage was 
planned in 1029, Alfonso had died and Vermudo was King of Leon, the bride 
being the sister of the new king. But before the marriage took place the young 
count was assassinated at Leon. The assassins probably escaped. Sancho el 
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Mayor of Navarre immediately proclaimed his son, Fernando Sanchez (whose 
mother was a sister of the slain count), as the Count of Castile. After numerous 
conflicts with Vermudo of Leon, Sancho el Mayor marries his son, Count 
Fernando of Castile, to the sister of Vermudo, Dofia Sancha, the former 
bride-to-be of the slain Infante Garcia. 

In 1035 Sancho el Mayor died, leaving Castile to Fernando and Navarra to 
Garcia. In 1037 Vermudo attacks his brother-in-law, Count Fernando of 
Castile. Fernando asks his brother for help, and at the battle of Tamarén, 
Vermudo is defeated and dies of his wounds. This ends the dynasty of Ramiro 
II. The sister of the dead king, Sancha, is the only heir to the throne of Leon, 
and she is now the wife of Count Fernando. Fernando, therefore, is proclaimed 
King of Leon and Castile in 1038. 

Thus ends the Historia del Condado de Castilla. From now on we have the 
kingdom of Castile and Leon, and the unity established by the leadership of the 
descendants of Fernan Gonzalez continues to develop in Castile, which assumes 
the chief rdle in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the war of the recon- 
quest and culminates in the national unity of the Catholic Kings. 

Aure.io M. Espinosa, JR. 
Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California 


Navarro, TomAs, Estudios de fonologia espatiola. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press (Syracuse University, Centro de Estudios Hispanicos), 
1946. Cloth. 217 pp. Price, $2.00. 


There is probably no living linguist whose name is a more certain guarantee 
of the quality and importance of any contribution on which it appears than 
that of Tomas Navarro. Estudios de fonologia espaiiola is no exception to 
this rule. The book is not presented as a unified and definitive treatise; it is a 
collection of sixteen studies, some of which are revisions of already published 
articles. But they are so broad in scope and are so arranged and coordinated 
as to give a balanced picture of the field of Spanish phonology. 

In this picture, most readers will find that the term phonology takes on a 
new clarity and significance, as compared with phonetics. Phonetics, for many, 
has been the description of the sounds of languages. For others, with a 
broader view, it has meant the description of all the physical aspects of 
languages, including not only the individual speech-sounds, but accent, intona- 
tion, and other factors as well. Tomas Navarro’s Manual de pronunciacién 
espatiola* thus not only gives a detailed description of Spanish sounds, but also 
deals with the sounds in combination, with accent, and with intonation. His 
Manual de entonacién espatola* amplifies and corrects the treatment given 
to intonation in the earlier volume. But all this is phonetics: it describes the 
materials of which the language is built; it even describes the processes of 
building; but it does not describe the finished structure. Phonetics describes 
the sounds of a language, but not the sound of a language. The latter is more 
especially the task of phonology, which studies the functional relations of all 


* Fourth edition, Madrid: Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, 1932. 
* New York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1944. 
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the parts of the whole. Just as many phoneticians have limited their field to 
sounds, so there has been a tendency for phonologists to study only phonemes, 
the irreducible functional units of sound. In the present volume, however, 
Professor Navarro puts these units in their proper place in the general scheme 
of things. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, with the heading “Unidades 
fonolégicas,” contains eleven chapters, which deal with progressively larger 
units from phonemes to sentences, ending with a synthesis entitled “El acento 
castellano.” The second part, “Fonologia literaria,” presents five phonological 
studies of the style of particular authors, works, or types of writing, relating 
this stylistic analysis to the general development of the language. As phonology 
is necessarily based upon the data furnished by phonetics, so this book assumes 
a general knowledge of the data of Spanish phonetics, such as may be found 
in the author’s two manuals mentioued above. 

The first three chapters deal with the Spanish phoneme system. Chapter I, 
entitled “Sonidos y fonemas,” although only eight pages long, begins with the 
clearest practical introduction to the concept of the phoneme that this reviewer 
has read. Instead of dwelling on complicated technicalities and the impressive 
differences of opinion which may be found in phonological literature, the 
author shows very simply how there is agreement on essentials, and how we 
can proceed to operate with the phoneme as the “concepto abstracto del sonido 
como unidad fonética y semdntica.” He then describes the Spanish system of 
phonemes. Phoneticians have traditionally concerned themselves primarily 
with the circumstances in which given sounds or phonemes occur. But the 
phonetic character of a language is more especially dependent upon the rela- 
tive frequencies of the various sounds. Chapter II, “Escala de frecuencia de 
los fonemas espafioles,” presents full data on this subject. The frequencies 
of the various Spanish phonemes are compared with those of other languages 
(statistics for other languages derived from George K. Zipf and Francis M. 
Rogers, “Phonemes and Variphones in Four Present-Day Romance Languages 
and Classical Latin from the Viewpoint of Dynamic Philology” in Archives 
néerlandaises de phonétique expérimentale, 1939, XV, 111-147) so as to isolate 
distinctively Spanish traits. The most striking features are the high fre- 
quencies of the vowel a and of the consonant s. In English, characterized as a 
sibilant language, s has only half the relative frequency of Castilian s. The 
frequency in seseo regions is, of course, still greater. Other distinguishing 
marks of the language are also listed and are thus available for comparison. 
Chapter III contains “Observaciones sobre las vocales castellanas.” Here are 
pointed out the simplicity of the five-phoneme system of vowels; the lack of 
vague, relaxed vowels such as occur in the other Romance languages (even, 
to some degree, in Italian*) ; the very slight degree of velarization of the vow- 
els of Spanish as compared with the extensively velarized vowels found in 
Portuguese, Catalan, Galician, and Valencian; and finally the fact that the 
vowel-systems of Basque and Castilian are identical. Most useful also is the 
clear discussion of the “open” and “close” varieties of e and 0, which should 
silence once and for all the illogical argument between the people trained in 
the Spanish tradition, which recognizes only five vowels, and those trained 


* This comparison with Italian seems to be a highly debatable point. 
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in the phonetic school, which distinguishes between open and close e and o. 
“En el fondo no existe contradiccién entre ambas ensefianzas,” says Navarro 
(p. 32) ; and this chapter should be read by all those who have found difficulty 
in reconciling the two points of view. 

One minor criticism on theoretical grounds might well be made, however, 
in reference to statements on pages 10 and 17. Phonemes are by definition units 
of particular languages, since any given range of speech-sounds becomes a 
single phoneme only by virtue of the limitations arbitrarily imposed by the 
organization of the phonetic-semantic system of a particular language. How, 
then, can we say: “Unos fonemas son de dominio comin; otros sélo se conocen 
en determinadas lenguas” (p. 10)? Should we not, rather, speak of broadly 
defined classes of phonemes existing in different languages? And is it not a 
fallacy to speak of the frequency of Spanish e as compared with the fre- 
quency of the same phoneme in English, French, German, Italian, or Portu- 
guese (p. 17)? For, after all, the Spanish phoneme e does not exist in any of 
those languages; nor (and this is more important) does any phoneme closely 
corresponding to it exist in any of them. It is problematical whether the 
Spanish vowel phoneme can most properly be compared with the French 
close e or with the open e, or with the two combined. Ultimately, of course, we 
must compare them in all possible ways. But to assume that one phoneme of 
a five-vowel vowel-triangle system exactly corresponds to any given phoneme 
of a much more extensive system based upon a seven-vowel or eight-vowel 
triangle, except perhaps at the extremes of i, u and possibly a, is to beg the 
question. 

In his treatment of Spanish diphthongs and triphthongs, Professor Navarro 
states: “Desde el punto de vista fonético, los diptongos y triptongos pueden 
descomponerse en vocales, semivocales y semiconsonantes. Fonolégicamente 
desempefian igual funcién que los fonemas simples. Lo que hace diferentes 
a celo y cielo o a vente y veinte no es la presencia o ausencia de la i sino el 
contraste total entre vocales y diptongos. No es tampoco la impresién de una 
parte del diptongo ue sino su efecto de conjunto lo que hace que una palabra 
como tuerca, por ejemplo, se diferencie de terca o turca” (p. 13). Some may 
prefer, with this reviewer, to consider this formulation simply a reasonable 
and useful postulate from which we may logically proceed, rather than as a 
statement of the nature of things. 

Chapters IV and V deal with “Tipos sil4bicos” and “Tipos léxicos” respec- 
tively. Here, in place of the unfounded generalizations sometimes made about 
the usual lengths or accentual patterns of words or the prevalence of open or 
closed syllables in a given language, are exact statistics showing what is char- 
acteristic of Spanish. The information would be still more significant if we had 
comparable statistics for other languages; but at least it provides a standard 
with which we may compare those statistics when they appear, and with 
which we may compare the Spanish of different periods or of particular 
authors. It is notable that in Spanish the syllable-type consonant-plus-vowel 
represents 58.45 per cent of the whole, the type consonant-vowel-consonant 
represents 27.35 per cent, while the third most frequent is only 5.07 per cent. 
The author goes on to discuss also the various stylistic effects which can 
be made by stressing the use of certain types of syllables, or certain vowels 
and consonants. Word-types, on the other hand, show a much more gradual 
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progression from the most frequent to the least frequent. For example, un- 
accented monosyllables account for 38.43 per cent of the material analyzed, 
dissyllabic paroxytones (casa) 17.53 per cent, trisyllabic paroxytones (camino) 
14.93 per cent, accented monosyllables (luz) 7.54 per cent, dissyllabic oxytones 
(razén) 5.69 per cent, and so on down through fifteen classes, the last having 
a frequency of 0.24 per cent. Statistics are also given showing the frequencies 
of the various combinations of vowels in the endings of words, ranging from 
d-o (paso, estado), accounting for 9.12 per cent, down through the twentieth 
and least frequent type t-e (nube, sube), 0.20 per cent. Likewise there are 
given the relative frequencies of the various parts of speech and of the different 
gender-types of nouns, ranging from masculines in -o (36.06 per cent) and 
feminines in -a (30.76 per cent) to masculines in -a (3.05 per cent). It should 
be emphasized that no dry and useless statistics are given here. At every 
point the discussion makes abundantly clear the importance of these facts 
in our understanding of the over-all phonetic effect of the language, and of the 
special stylistic effects that can be produced by deviations from the norm. 

Chapters VI, VII and VIII present brief but useful discussions of the réles 
of stress and of quantity. Chapter VIII, “Grupos de intensidad,” will be most 
useful as a contribution to the study of Spanish prosody. The author has 
analyzed the most frequent rhythmic accentual patterns of normal Spanish, 
and shown how they grow out of the usual syntactic combinations, and how 
closely related is the prosody of popular verse to the normal spoken language. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Navarro will amplify this all-too-brief account 
of rhythmic accent in further studies. 

One point which will probably be even more doubtful to many of his readers 
than it is to the author is the relation between the statement in Navarro’s 
Manual de pronunciacién (pp. 187 ff.) that indefinite articles, adjectives, and 
all verb-forms are inherently accented words, and the listing here (p. 73) of 
the following groups (admittedly “casos dudosos”) in which such words are 
subordinated to other accents: de-las-buenas-formas, que-hace-vivir and 
en-un-delicado. For example, where do we draw the line between his treatment 
of de-las-buenas-formas and that of en-un-delicado sobresalto? 

The following study, on “Grupos de entonacién,” gives extensive evidence 
for Navarro’s conclusions concerning the fundamental importance and the 
regularity of the length of the melodic unit. The high frequency of units of 
seven and eight syllables in all periods is shown to be the basis of the oldest 
and commonest meters in popular verse; these meters have, thus, grown out 
of the natural rhythm of the language. By way of comparison, similar studies 
of other languages show that they vary considerably in the length of their 
characteristic units. French, for example, tends to extremely short ones, and 
Italian to long ones. The chapter ends with a discussion of the length of intona- 
tional units heard in recordings of texts inscribed by the authors themselves. 
One interesting finding was that the units in Valle-Inclan’s writing seem to 
be distinctly different from the norm. Here, apparently, “el numero de silabas 
del verso o del grupo mélodico pasa a ser en Valle-Inclan un elemento 
secundario,” the primary element in his rhythm being dactylic or trochaic 
accentual patterns. 

There is an apparent inconsistency in terminology in this discussion, which 
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may prove disconcerting to other readers as it did to me. On p. 77 we find the 
statement: “Los limites de la unidad meléddica coinciden con los del grupo 
fénico.” And on p. 90 we read: “Las diferencias se hacen mayores al comparar 
las dimensiones de grupo fénico entre varios idiomas,” where the intention is 
clearly to compare lengths of intonational units. Now these two sentences are 
consistent with each other, but seem inconsistent with others in Tomas 
Navarro’s two manuals, and even in this same chapter. A reading of §§ 27, 
29, and 182 in the Manual de pronunciacién and §§ 13 and 15 (p. 49) in the 
Manual de entonacién, together with p. 72 and p. 82, footnote, in the Estudios 
de fonologia clearly yields the following information: (1) the intensity group 
and the rhythmic-semantic group are one and the same thing, though the two 
terms may be most appropriately applied to two different aspects of the func- 
tion of the groups in question; (2) the phonic group, which may contain one 
or more intensity groups, is everything contained between two pauses (or 
near-pauses—this is not quite clear) ; and (3) while the melodic unit or unit 
of intonation in Spanish coincides with the phonic group, the intonational 
unit in French seems to be identical with the intensity group. Now unless Pro- 
fessor Navarro has changed his definitions of these terms, or else is implying 
the view that statement number two above applies to Spanish but not to 
French (i.e., that in French the phonic group contains only one intensity 
group), then the sentence quoted from p. 77 should be restricted to Spanish 
(“. .. coinciden en espaiiol con los del grupo fénico”), and the sentence quoted 
from p. 90 should read “. . . al comparar las dimensiones del grupo de entona- 
cién (or grupo meldédico) entre varios idiomas.” It might be said in passing 
that the student of Spanish pronunciation would do well to study all the 
above cited passages from Navarro’s three books if he wishes to understand 
the use of the terms in question, as no one of them is completely clear in itself. 

In “Fonologia de la oracién” he proceeds to analyzé complete sentences from 
the point of view of the number of melodic units contained in them. Authors 
were found to vary considerably in their style in this respect. One interesting 
finding was that while the “protasis” or rising part of the declarative sentence 
is normally shorter, containing fewer groups, than the “apodosis” or falling 
part, the writings of Azorin contain a large proportion of sentences showing 
the reverse relation. 

The last chapter of this section of the book, entitled “El acento castellano,” 
although it is a revision of a study published in 1935, is still in a sense a 
synthesis of the findings in the chapters which precede it. Descriptions of the 
subjective impression which the sound of spoken Castilian has traditionally 
made on the ears of Castilians, of speakers of other Spanish dialects, and of 
foreigners, are collected, analyzed and at least partly explained on the basis 
of the phonology of the language. The characteristics most often ascribed to 
Castilian seem reducible to three: sonority, masculinity, and dignity. In this 
study the author attempts to show how the sonority results principally from 
the use and character of the Spanish vowels; how the masculine strength 
comes from the strong accent of intensity ; and how the dignity is a consequence 
of the intonational patterns. And he notes how the speech of the Castilian has 
been described in the same terms as far back as our records go: these qualities 
seem to have been inherent in Spanish since the beginnings of the language. 
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Not everyone will be completely convinced by all the arguments in this chapter ; 
but certainly all will agree that it is a sober, scientific analysis and at the same 
time highly original and suggestive of fruitful lines of investigation. 

The second part of the volume, in which the conclusions of the first are 
applied to specific stylistic studies, begins with a phonological analysis of the 
Cantar de Mio Cid. In all important respects the features which can be deduced 
from the written record showed a close correspondence between the language 
of this poem and modern Spanish. The conclusion is that “la impresién 
actistica del idioma, fundada sobre estas proporciones, debia resultar muy 
semejante a la que la lengua produce en su situacién actual.” 

In “Poesia y prosa” it is shown that some types of literary works have in 
the past often deviated considerably from the norm in their use of various 
phonological patterns, but that “la lengua literaria moderna, al simplificar la 
trabaz6én de las frases ha reducido la diferencia fonolégica entre la elocucién 
dialéctica y la expresién afectiva.” 

The next chapter, entitled “Fonologia y pronunciacién en las rimas de 
Rubén Dario,” is in reality a study of the phonological implications of seseo 
and yeismo in literary Spanish. It is argued convincingly, on the basis of 
rhymes in Rubén Dario’s work, that the orthological tradition imposes, albeit 
subconsciously, a noticeably greater resistance to the identification (i.e., 
rhyming) of the Castilian phonemes s and z in the phonetic situations where 
the occurrence of these phonemes is least frequent, if all other factors are 
equal. 

Then follows a phonological analysis of Rubén Dario’s “Sonatina,” which 
is said to have been considered by its author as the most harmonious of the 
poems in his Prosas profanas. Rhyme, rhythm, vowel-quantity, use of vowels 
and consonants, the subtle relations between these elements, and the meanings 
and grammatical functions of words, all are submitted to the methods of 
analysis developed in this book. The result is an amazingly penetrating ex- 
planation of poetic effect, dealing with the subtlest of devices, yet absolutely 
objective. 

Finally there is an analysis of the style of Gabriel Miré. Here is found, as 
was also true in many respects of the “Sonatina,” a marked exaggeration of 
the characteristic tendencies of the language. The phonemes which are most 
frequent in Spanish have an even greater relative frequency in Miré; the 
syllable-types and word-types making up the greatest proportion of the lan- 
guage constitute an even greater proportion of Miré’s writing. 

One of the most noteworthy things in this book, from the point of view of 
general linguistics, is its contribution to the problem of the influence of the 
substratum in linguistic development. A very convincing argument is made 
for explaining the peculiarities of Spanish among the Romance languages on 
the basis of the Iberian substratum. We have already mentioned the pre- 
dominance of the vowel a in both Castilian and Basque, and the fact that the 
two languages have identical vowel-systems. Also of importance are the rarity 
of the consonant f, and the total absence of the consonant v in both Basque 
and Spanish, in all periods of its history (pp. 28-29). It is also remarked that 
certain intonational features are common to Vasconia, Navarra, and Aragon. 
Since these are features of accent which are most resistant to change and to 
foreign influence, and since there is corroborating evidence in Aragonese 
toponymy, a very reasonable conclusion seems to be a common linguistic past 
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in these three regions (pp. 150 ff.). On the theoretical side, Professor Navarro 
argues that it is common observation that people learning a new language 
tend to retain their own sound-system; thus the Iberian vowel-system would 
have been used from the beginning by the people as they adopted the foreign 
Latin tongue (p. 44). In the chapter on the Castilian accent, he points out that 
in bilingual regions it is always the features of the accent of the local lan- 
guage which are imposed upon the national language; that while a language 
changes its accent upon being extended from one people to another, peoples 
retain their old accents when they change languages. “La igualdad de acento 
supone lazos étnicos mds estrechos que la igualdad de lenguaje. Los limites 
de los acentos representan las fronteras mds sutiles y profundas de la geografia 
social de un pais” (p. 150). 

The explanation of Spanish linguistic development and of the resemblance 
between Spanish and Basque on the basis of the Iberian substratum is not 
proved. But no one could reasonably dismiss Professor Navarro’s view of these 
relations as impossible. 

Typographical errors and small slips in the text seem to be very few: 


P. 11, 1. 29, for difinidas read definidas. 

P. 20 lists the frequency of d as 5.00 per cent; p. 27 gives 5.24 per cent. 

P. 19 introduces a group of sounds “en proporciones comprendidas entre cuatro y 
seis por ciento,” the first of which is given a frequency of 6.94 per cent; p. 21 intro- 
duces a group “con exponentes comprendidos entre tres y uno por ciento,” of which 
k is listed with a frequency of 4.23 per cent. 

P. 25, 1. 4, for cuatros read cuatro. 

P. 49, 1. 5, the word first has a consonantal r in only a few dialectal types of English, 


and therefore is not a good example of English syllables containing more than two 
consonants following a vowel. 


P. 55. 1. 2 gives as an example of “pentasilabos esdrijulos” the hexasyllabic word 
antimondrquico. 

P. 74, ll. 9 and 12, and p. 75, 1. 13, unless I am missing some subtlety, show the words 
proclitica and enclitica interchanged. 


This is a small book, but one of importance far greater than its size. Not 
only is it a significant contribution to our knowledge of the Spanish language, 
but it is an even more significant contribution to linguistic method. It will 
doubtless be the model for many other studies both of Spanish and of other 
languages. 

J. Ricuarp Rew 
Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Casona, ALEJANDRO, La dama del alba. Edited by Juan Ropricuez-Caste- 
LLANO. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Cloth. xx, 207 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 


Alejandro Casona is indisputably the outstanding Spanish dfamatist now 
living and writing to have emerged since World War I. The Scribner edition 
of La dama del alba, prepared by a member of the Executive Council of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Professor 
Juan Rodriguez-Castellano of Vanderbilt University, has the distinction of 
being the first of Casona’s several fine plays to be offered American students 
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in textbook form. It is appropriate that Casona, a former teacher and cultural 
missionary, should be introduced to such an American public by a fellow- 
Asturian and a personal friend since boyhood days who six years ago pre- 
pared an informative and appreciative paper on his career that was read at 
the A. A. T. S. P. meeting in St. Louis and subsequently published in this 
journal (Hispania, February, 1942, XXV, 49-54). It is appropriate also that 
Mr. Rodriguez-Castellano should have chosen not only one of Casona’s best 
plays but the one most evocative of their patria chica, written in exile and with 
more than a touch of poignant nostalgia. For Casona, at forty-four, lives now 
in Buenos Aires, where he has resided since 1939 and where he has established 
himself successfully in Argentine theatrical and motion-picture life. 

As Mr. Rodriguez-Castellano points out in his brief but instructive introduc- 
tion, La dama del alba combines the realistic and the fantastic, as do other 
plays of Casona, but in a new and original way, giving Death herself a 
tragically human dimension rarely if ever imagined or represented, and pre- 
senting also a vivid background of Asturian folklore in language, tipos, and 
costumbres, many of which the editor has explained with some invaluable 
commentary in a six-page appendix. For these very traits La dama del alba 
may perhaps not be the most readily accessible of Casona’s plays for Ameri- 
can students. Nevertheless, with the editor’s helpful footnotes, appendix, and 
vocabulary, not only can it now be intelligently enjoyed, but it may be ex- 
pected to stimulate the imagination of many and satisfy the cravings of others 
for the poetic and the fanciful. It is to be regretted that the words of 
Rodriguez-Castellano’s “Introduccién” have not been included in the vocabu- 
lary, that the lines of the play are not numbered, that the list of Casona’s 
Obras is not complete, and that the Danza de la muerte is erroneously called 
(p. xx) “la primera obra dramatica de la literatura espafiola.” Nevertheless, 
the pedagogical apparatus includes, besides the features mentioned above, some 
helpful exercise material—eleven pages of “preguntas y temas”—and an 
excellent informal photograph showing the thoughtful and sensitive counte- 
nance of the author. 

This new textbook, as indeed might several others of Casona’s dramatic 
works, deserves the warm reception from teachers and students it is bound 
to have. For La dama del alba is a moving play, delicately conceived and 
written with unfaltering technical skill, first performed by none less than the 
celebrated Margarita Xirgu and her company in Buenos Aires and now ably 
edited here in the United States by Mr. Rodriguez-Castellano. Besides this, 
however, this edition begins to fill a long-standing textbook need for genuinely 
contemporary spoken Spanish in sustained dramatic dialogue. Many fine plays 
of Benavente, the Quintero brothers, Martinez Sierra, Linares Rivas, Mar- 
quina, and a few others dramatically less notable, have long been known 
and available to our students of Spanish. But these plays all date from before 
the First World War and represent the language, not to say the ideas and 
the dramatic art, of over a generation ago. La dama del alba, done in 1944, 
brings us at last something contemporary, as do also his other plays, all of 
which have had their estrenos within the past thirteen years, either in Spain 
or in Latin America. 

WuttiaM H. SHOEMAKER 


University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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Casona, ALEJANDRO, Nuestra Natacha. Comedia en tres actos. Edited by 
WituiaM H. SHoeMAKer. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1947. 
Cloth. XXXV, 178 pp. Price, $1.50. 


A definite need in the teaching of Spanish is well met with this edition of 
a modern play of Spain, which has been very popular since its initial appear- 
ance in 1936. It may safely be predicted that the interest of the North American 
student will be aroused and retained in the study of this play with its simple 
natural dialogue, and its humorous but natural varied student types, en- 
countered on campuses in the United States as well as in Spain. He will feel 
sympathetically attracted to Lalo and the latter’s intentional failures in 
examinations due to indecision concerning his life’s career; to Mario, negligent 
of a personal love life in his concern over that of insects; to Francisco, ever in 
need of the security of his uniform; to Marga, seduced by the sefiorito; and to 
the attractive, intelligent Natacha, who will not permit personal pleasure and 
happiness to supersede duty and responsibility. 

The thesis of the play is in perfect accord with present trends in welfare 
work. A humane, sympathetic treatment of the underprivileged in life is more 
effective in the creation of useful contented citizens than a rigid, static, de- 
humanized control of their thoughts and actions. 

Among the many useful features of this edition is the excellent introduction, 
which is a very complete treatment of Casona’s life and career, rendered 
authentic by the dramatist’s cooperation with Professor Shoemaker in the 
latter’s thorough investigation. 

Extensive and abundant exercises have been prepared. They appear adequate 
for practically any type of intensive drill preferred by the individual instructor. 

A text, so sound in scholarship and pedagogy, and of such accurate printing, 
merits a wide adoption. It is doubtful that any teacher or student would ex- 
perience disappointment in this text. 

Vircit A. WARREN 
Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tennessee 


Kany, Cuarves E., and Pinwerro, JoAo, Spoken Portuguese for Students and 
Travelers to Brazil. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947. Cloth. xiv, 
187 pp. Price, $1.36. 


The interest in Portuguese among our teachers and students has been so 
neglected that it is always with a great deal of pleasure that we welcome a new 
Portuguese textbook. The present volume does not pretend to be the source of 
complete mastery of the language. As explained in the preface (p. iii) by 
the authors, it is intended “to offer easy but adequate conversational Portu- 
guese to students of the language and to travelers and tourists to Brazil.” The 
claim that “it may be considered a basic text” (p. iii) and also that it can 
well serve for self-instruction is questionable. I am inclined to consider it a 
handbook to be used after some elementary drill in both pronunciation and 
grammar. It is true that the suggested method stresses oral, aural, and visual 
repetition. It relies, however, almost exclusively, on memorizing while the 
explanation remains in the background, thus giving the student facility in 
expressing himself on the subjects studied, but without being able to cope with 
another situation in speaking, writing, or understanding. Introducing the sug- 
gested method is the first step, namely questions asked by the students on the 
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selection studied. The repetition by the teacher and by the students, both in 
chorus and individually, accompanied by gestures and facial expression, has 
been praised before, and certainly adds dramatic vividness to the study. The 
emphasis on the clearness of the individual answer “so that all can hear it” 
(p. iv), is most commendable. If the authors’ method is followed, the student 
cannot help memorizing the text after having heard and repeated it at least 
eight to ten times. Only then is he expected to make variations of his own. 
Where, however, is he supposed to find material for his variations, and how 
is he to acquire the use of additional words without a vocabulary and without 
previous practice in improvisation? The compositions which may be written 
at the end of each section “are to be corrected and returned” (Preface, p. iv). 
Is it necessary to add that all compositions should be corrected and returned, 
mistakes discussed and misunderstandings clarified on the basis of the individual 
work? 

After the Preface the authors devote six pages to Pronunciation, based on 
the Reformed Spelling of the Brazilian-Portuguese Agreement of July 15, 
1931, which has been used throughout the book in accordance with the Presi- 
dential Decree of February 23, 1938. Following Article 3 of the latter, a partir 
de 1 de Junho 1939, nad serad admitidos, nos estabelecimentos de ensino 
oficiais ou reconhecidos oficialmente, livros diddcticos escritos em ortografia 
diferente da referida no artigo 1° déste decreto-lei (i.e., na ortografia 
resultante do acérdo a que se refere o decreto de 15 de julho de 1931). Since 
the simplified spelling has been adopted by both the Brazilian and Portuguese 
Academies, it is praiseworthy that our publications have conformed to the 
same rules without any deviation. 

A skeleton grammar is provided in a forty-page Appendix, which also 
includes the decimal system with the equivalents of measures, weights, and 
degrees as used by the English-speaking peoples, and also a list of place- 
names and their derivative adjectives. A few examples of social and com- 
mercial letters are added. A grammatical index (three pages) concludes the 
book. 

The sixty-eight lessons of the text are all in dialogue form, and, with a 
few exceptions, sound quite natural. They are divided into three parts and 
have been graded as to difficulty. The lesson on the telephone (p. 30) starts 
with a queer soliloquy rather than with a dialogue: Coloco o fone no ouvido, 
espero um momento, e disco o mimero. Then only the conversation begins. 
It seems just as awkward and unnatural to use popular sayings and proverbs 
in conversation with the. laundress (p. 32, Foi mais fdcil fazer do que falar) 
as it does at the bank: (p. 76, mais vale péssaro na maé do que dois voando). 

We have been looking in vain for an explanation of the final r omitted in the 
infinitive. Forms like servi-lo (p. 76) or vé-la (p. 157) are used in the text 
and we wonder how an autodidact can understand them. 

It is to the credit of the authors that the use of the present subjunctive as 
imperative has been stressed at the very beginning of § 39. All too often we 
have noticed a misinterpretation of this construction among our students, as 
numerous textbooks, chiefly Spanish, fail to supply a clarifying statement. 
Another asset of this volume is the provision of footnotes to each lesson, con- 
taining synonyms, derivatives, and related expressions, such as names of 
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days and months, or certain words with their equivalents as used in Brazil 
and Portugal, e.g., trem (Brazil) and combdéio (Portugal), or Condutor 
(Brazil) and revisor (Portugal). Quite a few common expressions are also 
repeated through the lessons with profitable variations, such as Que sorte! 
(p. 12) and Que felicidade! (p. 16) ; or Passe bem! (p. 14), divirta-se! (p. 18) 
or passar bem! (p. 34). Rarely is the same footnote repeated, as on p. 60: 
esquecit a valise = esqueci-me da valise, and again, quite superfluously, on 
p. 64: esqueceu-se do agucar = esqueceu o acgtcar. We are hoping that this 
repetition has been caused by oversight and not by the authors’ assumption 
of the student’s total ignorance of different verbal forms. 

Expression like macaco, parafuso, or chave de fenda (p. 44) always strike 
us as a handicap to the smooth learning of a language. When the tourist has 
a flat tire or another road accident (heaven forbid!) and is fortunate enough 
to find a mechanic to help him out, he will also be able to secure the tools 
needed for the repair without deep technical knowledge. How to use his tools 
will always remain the leading question, while his linguistic mind should be 
free for simpler and more elementary expressions and the construction of 
polite sentences with an acceptable pronunciation and fluency. And by the 
way, have any of us ever ended an argument with a traffic policeman by 
admitting: Escapei por pouco (p. 46)? 

There are a few typographical errors: stewardress for stewardess, p. 18; 
legumas for legumes, p. 64; and a doutor for o doutor, p. 124. Whether or not 
the student will find humor in a medical examination ending thus (p. 126): 
—H4é um volume aqui. Preciso reduzi-lo. Terei que operd-lo. —O senhor vai 
reduzi-lo sem divida doutor. E a minha carteira, seems rather doubtful, but 
he will certainly have learned useful expressions by memorizing this and 
other dialogues. 

On pp. 84 and 85 there are a variety of expressions concerning cosmetics, 
usually omitted from textbooks. Such practical hints of everyday use will 
undoubtedly be welcomed by a majority of students, particularly girls. 

Since the dialogues are given in Portuguese on one page and in English on 
the opposite, the omission of a vocabulary at the end of the book, customary in 
most textbooks, seems quite logical and consistent. On the whole this little 
volume is another step ahead in the efforts to spread the study and knowledge 
of the Portuguese language, and as such it has my hearty approval. 


Vera FisHErovA Beck 
Wilson College, 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Bartow, JosepH W., Basic Oral Spanish. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1947. Cloth. End-paper maps. xvi, 224 pp. Price, $1.90. 


Barlow’s Basic Spanish has undoubtedly been one of the most popular 
Spanish grammars of recent years, and with its publication in a new format, 
it is perhaps not out of place to discuss at some length what may be called the 
Barlow method. In essence this consists in reducing the number of gram- 
matical facts to a minimum, in expressing each rule in concise language, and 
in illustrating the rules in very simple exercises. 

I remember writing a laudatory piece about Basic Spanish in these pages, 
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shortly after the publication of the first edition. Since then I have used the 
book for several years, and if my enthusiasm for the work is unabated, it is 
now tempered at least by an awareness of the book’s limitations. For this 
reason the new oral book was awaited with anticipation. It was then a mingled 
relief and disappointment to discover that the essential features of the original 
presentation had been retained, relief because the original statemnts of gram- 
mar rules could hardly be improved upon for brevity, disappointment because 
of a hope that some of the too-briez treatments might have been extended and 
some of the omissions remedied. To illustrate, teachers sometimes complain 
of the abbreviated treatment of the passive voice (unchanged in the new 
book) and of the lack of a comparative discussion of por and para. For a long 
time I was of the opinion that by avoiding the juxtaposition of the two 
prepositions, the necessity for a comparison between them might be eliminated. 
Experience has shown that such is not the case. Sooner or later in every class 
the issue is raised by some student. 

Despite such lacunae the presentation of grammar in Basic Spanish, and 
ipso facto in Basic Oral Spanish, is excellent as an outline. That it is an outline 
must be realized if the book is to be used effectively. One member of our 
department put it this way: “La obra de Barlow no es un libro, es un pro- 
grama.” This means that the beginning teacher finds himself pretty much 
on his own and is likely to find fault with the Barlow presentation. The ex- 
perienced teacher, on the other hand, is often pleased because in the “outline” 
there is nothing to interfere with the idiosyncratic devices which he has 
developed for teaching this or that phase of the subject. 

Another group that is not happy about the Barlow presentation are those 
who favor a complete treatment of grammar in the elementary course. These 
teachers continue to prefer the Hills and Ford type of textbook, or are equally 
pleased with a book like Walsh’s Introduction to Spanish. There is probably 
no easy compromise for these two groups, but to those who prefer a brief 
treatment of grammar the Barlow method can safely be recommended. 

The format of Basic Oral Spanish is little different from Basic Spanish. 
The original explanations, strategically rearranged, have been retained in 
essence, but the exercises have all been revamped in favor of new, fresh mate- 
rial with an oral approach. The idiom list has been reworked. For instance 
it is no longer necessary to wait until Lesson 12 to learn buenos dias, which is 
now placed in Lesson 1, where it belongs. 

There should be excellent results from this combination of the tested Barlow 
presentation with new and streamlined exercises. An accolade to this new 
version of a now standard text! 

L. Crark KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Garcfa-Prapa, CarLos, and Witson, WititaM E., Lecturas hispano-ameri- 
canas. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. xi, 209 
pp. Price, $1.60. 


Here is a Spanish reader that is really graded. The authors’ intention is 
that it be used during the whole or nearly the whole of the first-year course in 
college Spanish. This, we suppose, means the average college that must still 
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limit the time given to elementary instruction to three meetings per week. 
The authors, both men of considerable experience in teaching elementary 
courses, evidently expect students to master the material, for they have fur- 
nished exercises that, if used consistently, will lead to that end. 

Although this book is called “Hispano-American,” much of the literary 
reading material is taken, with certain changes made for purposes of simplifica- 
tion, directly from such peninsular Spanish writers as Concha Espina, 
Palacio Valdés, and Larra. Much of the text, of course, is taken from such 
standard Spanish American writers as Ricardo Palma. The stories invented 
or rewritten for this reader are written with real Spanish style, we presume 
by Dr. Garcia-Prada, who has proved his ability as a creative writer of merit. 

Those who have used the excellent first-year book prepared by the same 
authors some years ago will recognize that many of the stories in this collec- 
tion are taken from that book. The experience of the authors in constructing 
a first-year book has helped them to make this a truly graded reader. 

The material in this reader is adult; nevertheless, it will be excellent for 
secondary-school classes. 

There is no statement of how the vocabulary was controlled; we presume 
that this has depended on the good sense and long experience of the authors, 
rather than on subservience to any standard word-count, a trend we are glad 
to note in many of the more recent texts. 

Besides the literary and semi-literary items in the reader, there are several 
informational sections which speak of the origin of the language, geography, 
history, and customs. 

There are approximately seventy-five full pages of text. The exercises are: 
Preguntas, Repasos (Verdad o mentira), Ejercicios (varied), and Modismos y 
frases dificiles. 

The drawings by Jestis Escobedo, which are coordinated carefully with the 
text, contribute not a little to the attractiveness of the reader and ought to 
help keep up the interest of the students. 

We prophesy an immediate and continued success for Lecturas hispano- 
americanas. 

James O. SwAIN 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Sanpvoiz, ALBA, La selva encantada, México, D.F.: Ediciones Botas, 1946. 

Paper. 521 pp. 

In her novel La selva encantada, Alba Sandoiz, a new writer of Mexico, 
tells in autobiographic form the life story of Cecilia Santurce. Cecilia is of 
Spanish ancestry, born in Mexico. Her father was a musician from the 
province of Valencia. He had fallen under the spell of the convincing repub- 
lican oratory of Vicente Blaso Ibdafiez, and had become an exile from mo- 
narchic Spain. From earliest youth, under the relentless and persistent tuition of 
her father, Cecilia had been bound to the keyboard “like a galley slave to the 
oar.” Her father had instilled into her mind the idea that art is the only noble 
aim of existence. She had become a distinguished pianist and had given con- 
certs in Europe, England, and America. She had married a French sculptor in 
Paris, but had become disillusioned with life, and at the time the Germans took 
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possession of the city during the Second World War she made her escape and 
returned alone to Mexico. Her tragic reason for leaving her husband is re- 
vealed only toward the end of the book. 

In the opening chapters Cecilia is living in a fine old colonial mansion sur- 
rounded by a wall, on the street of La Malinche, in Coyoacan, enjoying the 
solitude necessary for her work. She is composing a symphony which she has 
named “Resurrection,” as symbolic of her new life in the New World. To 
write music was as necessary for her as to breathe. She dwells upon the diffi- 
culties to be overcome when composing. “How far from the truth it is to 
imagine that a musical composition is the result of the sudden inspiration of a 
few happy hours! When actually it is the product of infinite struggle, of 
tenacious and heroic will-power at the cost of sacrifice of the soul and body of 
the creator !” 

After a year of work at the piano she feels need of rest and change, is over- 
come by desire for adventure, such as that which once impelled men of her race 
to set out to discover new worlds. She felt an urge to throw off for a time her 
“European soul, to air her complex inner self in some vast horizon.” She would 
go down into the tropical region of Mexico, among the Huasteca Indians. Here 
a younger sister, Paz Consuelo, lived in a clearing in the selva. Her home 
proved to be merely a straw-thatched jacal of two rooms, but she and her 
husband planned to build a house with an electric lighting-plant next year when 
they should sell their crops and young cattle. Cecilia gave herself over to the 
languid and absorbing caress of that dark and fertile land, and lost all notion 
of time. At night, lying on a hard canvas cot, she enjoyed the mist that floated 
in and made the house and the people in it invisible, while stars seemed to 
come down to frolic and spring about within the fragile bodies of the fireflies. 
Accompanied by Diego, a forceful character who had figured in her life in 
Coyoacan, she visited the settlements of the Huastecas, the coffee plantations, 
the fig orchards, or traveled up the river in a canoe. She came to know the 
Indians and to realize their bitterness at having been crowded out of their 
ancient towns by the whites. “Deep in their hearts they carry the acidity of 
resentment, and for centuries, a collective passion of resentment has been 
incubating.” These Huastecas of the selva, referred to as “the barefoot 
people,” do not plant; they make their living only by burning charcoal, using 
the precious woods of mahogany, ebony, oak, cedar. When prohibited by their 
white overlords from burning woods of such value, they retaliate by setting the 
selva on fire. 

The division of the great estates into parcels of land of one hundred 
hectéreas was the cause of general dissatisfaction among the campesinos of 
the region who gathered in the jacal of the Rancho del Verdinefio in the eve- 
nings. Criticism of every act of the government was general; but the aggran- 
dizement of Mexico was a favorite topic of conversation. 

Mexican writers frequently dwell upon the authority of the parents over 
their children, no matter what their age may be. The earnings of the offspring 
are the property of the father or mother. And so it happened that just before 
Paz Consuelo’s husband made arrangements to sell the cattle that were to 
bring in money to build their house, his father disposed of them, and kept the 
money. “In Mexico,” writes Alba Sandoiz, “the father is a power mightier than 
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death. And to speak of the father is to include the elder brother and all of his 
blood. That is still another tumultuous current whose cyclopean and almost 
cosmic force is beyond our comprehension. It is quite common in these tierras 
mexicanas to see infinite cases of men or women working and producing, not 
for themselves, or their wives, or husbands, or their children, but for all their 
relatives, even their uncles, cousins, and cousins of their cousins, and all the 
relatives imaginable of the two families united by marriage.” 

The men of the Huastecan region are depicted as having children in every 
one of the rancherias roundabout. Their women expect from the men nothing 
but bread and children. “A frenetic thirst for life without responsibilities char- 
acterizes the selva and the people, a centripetal force springing from the earth 
and returning to it laden with the love of its creatures.” 

Eloquent pages are descriptive of the selva in its luxuriant beauty. During 
storms there is a deafening cracking of branches; incessant croaking of frogs; 
bellowing of wild cattle. Arroyos overflow and form lakes. Weeds and grass 
rot under the heavy veil of water. Along the rivers rise the periscopes of 
enormous turtles. Lizards crawl up and down the banks, waiting for the sun- 
shine. The unplastered adobe houses crumble; moss covers the sides and the 
roofs. The planted fields take on an anemic green that depresses the heart of 
the campesino. The days drag slowly by. And the mud! Driving from the clear- 
ings to the Pan American Highway, wheels sink to the axle. The whole world 
is dark green, desolate.” 

Or the selva on fire. “I could not turn my eyes from the terrifying sight. The 
wind blew sparks like showers of stars. Flames rose to the sky. Great columns 
of smoke rose as if to choke the moon. Its round livid face looked out between 
white veils and clusters of spikenard. And the precious wood that was burn- 
ing! An incredible wealth! Ebony, cedar, yellow mulberry, rosewood, ceibas 
(silk-cotton tree), ash, cypress, all the precious growth of the selva. “The 
crackling of the branches of the trees and the falling of the giants of the selva 
seemed to me like the apocalyptic contortion of gigantic bodies subjected to 
the torture of fire.” 

Diego takes Cecilia on horseback to El Salto, the Waterfall, and from this 
develop powerful pages of description. The roaring of the falling water recalls 
to her mind a symphony for piano and orchestra in which she had won acclaim. 
Under the spell of the harmony, recollection of a former existence that had 
been obliterated from their memories came back, and they realized that they had 
been born each for the other. However, complications came between them. 

Cecilia returns to Coyoac4n and finds that her husband had come from 
France and established himself in her house there. He had sold her car, and 
had mortgaged her house. He is in the last stages of tuberculosis. The cause 
of her separation from him in Paris is now revealed. In his enthusiasm for his 
art as a sculptor, and his eagerness to have her retain her charm of figure as 
his model, he had resorted to an unusual form of cruelty that had deeply 
affected her life and made a permanent barrier between them. 

The finale is tragic, as is true of much Hispanic literature. Cecilia herself 
describes her death, apparently the only solution for many complications; but 
the power of the telling gives it plausibility. 

The diction of La selva encantada is rich and varied. It is original in treat- 
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ment, presents a down-to-the-roots picture of conditions in Mexico; it is the 
product of a writer of unusual culture, who has traveled widely, who is a 
musician, and is familiar with many languages. 
Frances Doucias DEKALB 
829 North Tyndall Avenue, 
Tucson, Arizona 





“Don Quixote has a richer significance now that twelve generations have 
passed over it. We read it for its style, for sheer delight in the harmony of the 
Castilian prose; we read it for its many-sided humor; we read it for its per- 
vading humanity ; we read it for its traditional wisdom; we read it for the light 
it throws on the history of those times, the conditions prevailing in Spain in her 
Golden Age, when Spain was the mistress of the world, and on the character 
of her people. But above all we read it for its experience and philosophy of life, 
its subtle inquiry into truth and reality, and its deep insight into the heart of 
man. ...” Ausrey F. G. Bett, in his Cervantes (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1947, pp. viii-ix). 





“The colonial system of Spain did not greatly differ in essentials from that of 
other colonizing nations of that age. All of them met similar conditions with 
similar methods. But no European country had ever ruled so great an empire, 
and none could compare with Spain in the reach and exercise of royal author- 
ity. The measures employed seemed to be the only possible ones at that time; 
they frequently brought good results; and Spain was not be blamed if she could 
not foresee the future more clearly than her rivals. What must be remembered 
is that she maintained her empire undiminished for three centuries; and if she 
lost it in the end, because unable to adapt herself to new methods and new con- 
ditions, it was no more nor less than happened to her great colonial rival, Eng- 
land, in the revolution of the North American colonies. Not only to have con- 
quered such an empire, but to have held it so long, was an extraordinary 
achievement.” —C. H. Harinc, The Spanish Empire in America, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, p. 157. 





“A FREE SOCIETY AS AGAINST A POLICE STATE” 


“Our people, by word and deed, at home and abroad, ought to make clear that 
they stand on the principle of a free society as against a police state. Then we 
shall have brought into clear relief the issue on which turn the great decisions 
of our time. We shall have put in proper perspective the issues of communism, 
state socialism, cooperatives, capitalism, free enterprise and other forms of 
social or economic life, admitting the right of all to experiment and seek by fair 
and tolerant methods to propagate their beliefs in the world. When our nation’s 
position is clarified in this respect, the American people will have identified 
themselves with a great principle which attracts the loyalty of men generally.” 
—From a statement issued by a group headed by JoHN Foster DuLLEs, Repub- 
lican adviser to Secretary of State Marshall, on behalf of the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace. (Reprinted through the courtesy of the Common 
Council for American Unity, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y.) 
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